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Tributes That Live 


MEMORIAL carved in enduring wood placed in 
the living house of worship is a most fitting trib- 
ute to a deceased relative or friend. It is an elo- 

quent expression on our part that here was one whose 
memory and influence we would not willingly let die. 


Our Wood Carving Studios are devoted to the planning 
and creation of church fitments and church furniture. 
We are especially equipped to suggest and to carry 
out ideas suitable for memorials. 


Correspondence is invited, and illustrated literature 
will be sent upon request. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
119 W. 40th Street 10 E. Jackson Blvd. 250 S. Broad Street 
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Painting by Harvey Dunn Illustration for ‘‘Command’’ 


“YOU DO NOT WISH, THEN, TO TAKE A CHANCE?” 
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A NOVEL 


BY WILLIAM McFEE 
Author of Casuals of the Sea, Captain Macedoine’s Daughter, etc. 


HE was one of those girls who have 
become much more common of late 
years among the upper middle classes, 
the comfortably fixed classes, than they 
have ever been since the aristocracy left 
off marrying Italian prime donne. You 
know the type of English beauty, so 
often insisted on, say, twenty years ago 
—placid, fair, gentle, blue eyed, fining 
into distinction in Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere. Always she was the heroine; and 
her protagonist, the adventuress, was 
dark and wicked. For some occult reason 
the Lady Rowena type was the fashion. 
Ada Rivers was one of those girls who 
have come up since. Outwardly _re- 
sembling the wealthy society girl, they 
are essentially quite different. They go 
everywhere by themselves, and to men 
whom they dislike they are sheathed in 
shining armor. They can dance, swim, 
motor, golf, entertain, earn their own 
living, talk music, art, books, and china, 
wash a dog and doctor him. And they 
can do all this, mark, without having any 
real experience of what we call life. They 
are good girls, nice girls, virtuous girls, 
and very marriageable girls, too, but 
they have a superficial hardness of tex- 
ture on their character which closely re- 


sembles the mask of experience. But 
perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
their love-affairs is the blindness of the 
girl’s friends to her frequent superiority 
over the being whom she adores. She 
isn’t good enough for him, they say. Just 
like that. The fact is, at the time of this 
story, fine women were cheap in Eng- 
land, and gentlemen of indifferent caliber 
were picking up bargains every day. 
Mr. Reginald Spokesly, a case in 
point, was accustomed to use this very 
phrase when in a mood in which his 
egotism was lying dormant. “I’ve picked 
up a bargain,” he would say to himself 
as he leaned over the rail and watched 
the millions of tiny facets of the sea 
reflecting the sunset. “A bargain,’’ he 
would whisper in an awed voice, nodding 
gravely at the opposite bulkhead, as he 
sat in his room with his feet in a bucket 
of hot water, for this was his way with 
corns. And Mr. Reginald Spokesly was 
intensely preoccupied with women. He 
aspired, indeed, to be what he called “a 
connossure,” but that was denied him. 
He had often sighed, on the bridge, as he 
reflected what he might do “if he only 
’ad the means.” Perhaps, when he got 
a command ... He would halt short 
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at this, suddenly remembering the bar- 
gain he had picked up. 

But it must not be for one moment 
imagined, when I speak of Mr. Spokesly 
as being at that time a gentleman of in- 
different caliber, that he was so regarded 
by himself or by his world afloat or 
ashore. Indeed, he was a rather magnifi- 
cent person. He played his cards very 
well. He “kep’ his ears open and his 
mouth shut,” as he himself put it. He 
had once confided to Mr. Chippenham, 
the third officer, that “there was jobs 
goin’ just now, sawf things, too, if y’ 
only wait.” The third officer was not 
directly interested, for he knew well 
enough that he himself stood no chance 
in that gamble. But he was impressed 
by Mr. Spokesly’s—the second officer’s 
—exquisite fitness for any such jobs. 
Even the Old Man, taciturn, distant, 
and dignified as he was, was not up to 
Mr. Spokesly. Who had so slow and so 
deliberate a walk? Who could treat the 
common people of the ship—the sailors, 
the firemen, the engineers, and wireless 
boys—with such lofty condescension? 
It was a lesson in deportment to see him 
stroll into the chief engineer’s room and 
extend himself on that gentleman’s 
settee. It was unfortunately true that 
some of those common people treated 
Mr. Spokesly, not as a commander in 
posse, not as one of those select beings 
born to rule, but as one of themselves. 
Mr. Chippenham remembered with pain 
one incident which showed this only too 
clearly. They were watching a destroyer 
coming into port, her decks lined with 
bluejackets, her three funnels belching 
oil smoke, her semaphore working. As 
she swung round astern of them, Mr. 
Spokesly, who had been pacing to and 
fro, paring his nails, joined the little 
group at the rail, nodding in majestic 
approval. 

“Ah,” he remarked in his loose-lipped 
husky drawl, “I sh’d like to ’andle one 
o’ them little things meself.” 

And to this the third engineer, his 
greasy arms asprawl on the rail, had 
looked over his shoulder and remarked: 
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“You? I'd like to see you! You'd pile 
her up on the beach before you’d had 
her five minutes—that’s what you'd do.”’ 

It was a vile, gratuitous insult, the 
third officer had thought, hotly, and he 
had watched Mr. Spokesly do the only 
thing possible—walk grandly away. 
That was the worst of those beastly en- 
gineers; if you gave them an inch they'd 
take a mile. 

But this was, I am glad to say, an 
exceptional incident. Circumstances, as 
a rule, favored the development of Mr. 
Spokesly’s amour propre, and he brooded 
with intense absorption upon his own 
greatness. Now this greatness was a 
very intricate affair. It was inextricably 
tangled up with the individual soul 
known as Reginald Spokesly, Esq., of 
Thames Road, Twickenham, England, 
and the unit of the merchant service 
known as R. Spokesly, second officer, 
S. S. Tanganyika, a member of what is 
called “the Cloth.” Perhaps it would 
be better to include another manifesta- 
tion of greatness, which was Mr. Spokes- 
ly’s tremendous power over women. His 
own explanation of this last phenomenon 
was that he “kep’ ’em in their place.” 
To him they were mere playthings of an 
idle hour. Perhaps his desire was most 
aroused by stories of Oriental domes- 
ticity, and he almost regretted not being 
born a pasha, where his abilities as a 
woman tamer could have had more 
scope. However, he did not read a 
great deal. In fact, he could hardly be 
said to read at all. He patronized a 
book now and then by falling asleep 
over it. 

In the early days of war Mr. 
Spokesly’s light had been hidden for 
some years in the Far East. Indeed, 
when I think of the sort of life he was 
gradually subsiding into out there, I 
sometimes wonder if he would ever have 
attained to such a capacity for moral 
effort as he afterward displayed unless 
the war had evoked the illusion that he 
ought to go home and enlist, and so had 
opened to him the wealth of bargains to 
be picked up in England. That, at any 
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rate, had been his ostensible reason for 
quitting the peculiar mixture of tropical 
languor and brisk modernity which had 
been his life for nearly four years. Per- 
haps it was not so much love of country 
as personal destiny, for Mr. Spokesly 
had a very real belief in his destiny. 
Here again his greatness, which was, of 
course, the warp and woof of his destiny, 
showed a pattern of perplexing intricacy. 
He regarded himself with approval. He 
was putting on weight. A vigorous man 
of thirty-odd, coming thousands of miles 
across the ocean to fight for his country! 
He read the roll of honor each week in 
the papers that met them on the home- 
ward voyage, and the page blurred as he 
gazed through it into the future. You 
might almost, he reflected, count out 
those who were wounded and missing as 
well! Whether he had ever had any 
genuine intention of becoming a soldier 
I do not know. He had a remarkably 
strong instinct of self-preservation, but 
then, many soldiers have that. 

As the liner neared home, however, 
Mr. Spokesly’s thoughts centered more 
and more truly about himself and his 
immediate future. The seraglios he had 
quitted in Singapore and Kobé and 
Rangoon were, in his own words, “a 
thing o’ the past.” The time, “the psy- 
chological moment,” as he phrased it 
without in the least knowing what the 
word meant, was come when he would 
have to marry, or, at any rate, become 
engaged. He was not, he told himself, 
“pertickler.”” He reckoned he could fall 
in love with almost anybody who wasn’t 
too old or too ugly, and providing always 
that she had “a dot.” He was a stern 
believer in a dot, even though he did 
not know how to pronounce it. Looming 
behind the steep hill leading to a com- 
mand were the happy mountain valleys 
of a comfortable independence. To 


marry money! Now he came to think of 
it, it had been the pervading ambition 
of his life. And here was his chance. He 
pulled down his vest and settled his tie 
as he thought of the golden future before 
He had a vision of an England 


him. 
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full of consolable fiancées, young ladies 
of wealth, beauty, and position, sobbing 
gently for departed heroes, but willing 
to be comforted. . . . 

It did not turn out that way, of course. 
Indeed, his first experience on arrival 
was of an England of brisk, determined 
young women, making munitions, clip- 
ping tickets, and conducting street cars, 
and he was angered at the unwomanli- 
ness of it all. Woman’s place, he had 
always believed, was in the harem. He 
had held, when lying in his hammock 
out East and lazily reading the home 
news of suffrage riots, that the govern- 
ment “ought to have tied some of ’em 
up and ’orsewhipped ’em.” But he left 
the metropolis behind as soon as pos- 
sible, and went down to stay with his 
family at Twickenham. And it was here, 
on a perfect day in late autumn, that 
Ada Rivers, living with her married sis- 
ter at Richmond, brought balm to his 
wounded spirit. 

From the very first day, spent in a 
punt at Kingston, she had struck the 
right note of adoration. He had been 
telling her how his last ship had been 
sunk by the Emden, and was going on to 
say he had providentially left her just 
before, when she broke in ecstatically, 
“And you went through it, all?” He 
hesitated for a moment, and she followed 
this up with: “How glorious! You have 
been doing your bit!” 

She leaned back on the cushions and 
gazed at him with shining gray eyes as 
he poled her gently along, his large 
hairy arms, one of them clasped by a 
wrist watch, outstretched above her, his 
loose mouth and double chin pendulous 
with the delicious flattery. For she was 
a fine girl—he realized that immediately 
his sister had introduced him. She made 
him feel his masculinity. He liked to 
think afterward of how deliberately he 
had made his choice. 

He floated for a time in a dream of 
sensuous delight, for she was one of 
those girls who will obey orders, who like 
orders, in fact, and whose proud sub- 
servience sends a thrill of supreme pleas- 
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ure through the minds of their com- 
manders. They were soon engaged. 
There was not so much difference 
between this courtship and that of 
an average iceman as one might sup- 
pose. Mr. Spokesly’s emotional out- 
put so far had been, if I may say so, 
limited. But this was all grist to Ada’s 
mill. It was put down to the strong, 
deep, English sailor nature, just as his 
primitive methods of wooing were cred- 
ited to the bluff English sailor nature. 
She was under an illusion all the time. 
All that her married sister could say was 
useless. The married sister was married 
to a man who was a woman tamer him- 
self ina way. He was now at the front, 
where he had won a medal for extraor- 
dinary bravery, and his wife was dreading 
the day of his return. She used the inter- 
val of peace and quiet to warn her sister. 
But who can fight against an illusion? 
The married sister had to shrug her 
shoulders and point out that Mr. 
Spokesly was throwing himself away on 
a silly chit. She admired Mr. Spokesly 
herself, to tell the truth, and liked to 
have him in the house, where he was 
often to be found during his six weeks’ 
vacation. It was she who told him his 
was “a man’s work” in a low contralto 
voice with a thrill in it. This was really 
unfair to the husband in Flanders, who 
had displayed extraordinary bravery in 
holding an isolated post for goodness 
knows how many hours. It would not 
do to assert that Mr. Spokesly ever 
played with the idea of consoling a possi- 
ble widow who already admired him. 
He had not sufficient imagination for 
this. And Ada herself was quite able to 
hold up her end. She made Mr. Spokesly 
feel not only great, but good. It was she 
who led him to see where his weakness 
lay, a success possible only to a clever 
girl. Unconscious of her promptings, he 
came to the conclusion that, to do him- 
self justice, he must make an effort and 
“improve his eddication.”. When he 


heard the sisters rattling away in a for- 
eign tongue he made a mental note that 
“he must rub up his French.” 
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The London School of Mnemonics, 
however, did the trick. It was just what 
he wanted. This school had a wonderful 
system of memory training which was 
indorsed by kings and emperors, mer- 
chant princes and famous mezzo- 
sopranos. By means of this system, 
learned in twelve lessons, you trebled 
your intellectual power, quadrupled your 
earning power, and quintupled your gen- 
eral value to yourself and to the world. 
The system was comprised in twelve 
books of aphorisms, slim volumes in 
gray-green paper covers, daintily printed 
and apparently addressed straight to 
Mr. Spokesly’s heart. First, he was 
told he was capable of anything. He 
knew that, and with an almost phys- 
ical feeling of pleasure he read on. 
Second came a little story about a cel- 
ebrated philosopher. Mr. Spokesly was 
charmed. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that this was all buncombe to Mr. 
Spokesly. It was, on the contrary, 
deadly earnest. Like many Englishmen 
of his day, he knew there was something 
wrong with him. He was aware of peo- 
ple in the world who used their brains 
and held clear notions about things and 
ideas, very much as a man groping along 
a foggy street is aware of a conversazione 
in one of the mansions. To him the 
London School of Mnemonics was a 
sound commercial proposition. In 
twelve lessons, by correspondence, they 
offered to develop his memory, stimulate 
his will power, and increase his salary. 
He had picked up the first half dozen 
pamphlets in his fiancée’s home. The 


husband of the married sister had taken 


the course as far as Number Six, which 
was, “How to Dominate Your Friends,” 
with a chatty essay on hypnotism and 
matrimony, before leaving for Flanders 
and glory. Mr. Spokesly read them with 
an avidity unknown to him since he had 
spent a month in London many years 
before, studying for his master’s license. 
He felt on the highroad to success. He 
joined the London School of Mnemonics. 
He bought an engagement ring for Ada 
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and a handsome bracelet for the married 
sister. 

He left them for a while, he said, “to 
join up.” I believe he meant to do it, 
too, for there is something pathetically 
appealing in the atmosphere of late 
autumn in England. It goes to the 
heart. It is not quite so piercing a call 
as the early spring, when one’s very soul 
goes out in a mystical, passionate union 
with the spirit of the land, but it is very 
strong, and Mr. Spokesly, without un- 
derstanding it, felt the appeal. But at 
Paddington he stopped and had a drink. 
For all his years at sea, he was a Lon- 
doner at heart. He spoke the atrocious 
and barbarous jargon of her suburbs, he 
snuffed the creosote of her wooden 
streets and found it an admirable 
apérnif to his London beer. And while 
the blowsy spirit of London, the dear 
cockney-hearted town, ousted the gen- 
tler shade of England, Mr. Spokesly re- 
flected that neither the army nor the 
navy would have any use for a man of 
commanding powers, a man whose will 
and memory had been miraculously de- 
veloped. The army would not do, he was 
sure. The navy would probably put him 
in charge of a tug, for Mr. Spokesly had 
no illusions as to the reality of the diffi- 
culties of life in his own sphere. And he 
had been long enough at one thing to 
dread the wrench of beginning at the 
bottom somewhere else. This is the 
tragic side of military service in Eng- 
land, for most Englishmen are not 
adaptable. Mr. Spokesly, for example, 
had gone to sea at the age of twelve. 
Unless he won a lottery prize he would be 
going to sea at seventy, if he lived so 
long. So he reflected, and the upshot 
was that he applied—quite humbly, for 
he had not as yet developed any enor- 
mous will power—and secured a billet as 
second officer on the Tanganyika. 

He told his people and Ada that there 
was “a chance of a command,” which, of 
course, was perfectly true. She regarded 
his large, heavy features and small, 
watchful eyes with ardent enthusiasm. 
“Tt is a man’s work,” she thrilled, softly, 
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echoing her sister, and she closed her 
eyes to enjoy the vision of him—strong 
in character, large in talent, irresistible 
in will power, commanding amid storms 
and possibly even shot and shell. . . . 


Having kept the middle watch, which 
is from twelve to four, Mr. Spokesly 
was sitting in his cabin abaft the 
bridge of the Tanganyika, his feet in a 
white-enameled bucket of hot water, 
contemplating the opposite bulkhead. 
He was thinking very hard, according to 
the system of the London School of Mne- 
monics. The key of this system was sim- 
plicity itself. You wanted to remember 
something which you had forgotten. 
Very well; you worked back on the lines 
of a dog following a scent. From what 
you were thinking at the present mo- 
ment to what you were thinking when 
you came in the door, which would lead 
you by gentle gradations back to the 
item of which you were in search. Very 
simple. Unfortunately, Mr. Spokesly, in 
the course of these retrograde pilgrim- 
ages, was apt to come upon vast and 
trackless oceans of oblivion, bottomless 
gulfs of time in which, so far as he could 
recall, his intellectual faculties had been 
in a state of suspended animation. The 
London School of Mnemonics ‘did not 
seem to allow sufficiently for the bridg- 
ing of these gaps. It is true they said in 
Lesson Three, with gentle irony, Remem- 
ber the chain of ideas is often faulty; there 
may be missing links. 

Mr. Spokesly, who on this occasion 
was determined to remember what he 
was thinking of at the moment when the 
Old Man spoke sharply behind him and 
made him jump, was of the opinion that 
it was the chain that was often missing 
and that all he could discover were a 
few odd links! He lifted one foot out of 
the grateful warmth and felt the instep 
tenderly, breathing hard, with his tongue 
in one corner of his mouth, as his mind 
ran to and fro, nosing at the closed doors 
of the past. What was he thinking of? 
He remembered it attracted him 
strangely, had given him a feeling of 
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pleasant anticipation as of a secret which 
he could unfold at his leisure. It was 

. it was... He put his foot into 
the water again and frowned. He had 
been thinking of Ada, he recalled— Ah! 
Now he was on the track of it. He had 
been thinking, not of her, but of the 
melancholy fact communicated to him 
by his own sister, that Ada had no 
“dot,” no money until her father died. 
Now how in the world did that come to 
react upon his mind as a pleasant thing? 
It was a monstrous thing that he should 
have capsized his future by such pre- 
cipitate folly. Mr. Spokesly compre- 
hended that what he was looking for 
was not a memory, but a mood. 

He had been in a certain mood as he 
stood on the bridge that morning about 
half past three, his hand resting lightly 
on the rail, his eyes on the dim horizon, 
when the Old Man, in his irritating pink- 
striped pajamas, had spoken sharply and 
made him jump. And that mood, the 
product of some overnight reflections on 
the subject of will power, had been rising 
like some vast billow of cumulous vapor 
touched with roseate hues from a hidden 
sun, and he had been just on the brink 
of some surprising discovery, when . . . 
It was very annoying, for the Old_Man 
had been preoccupied by a really very 
petty matter, after all. (The word petty 
was a favorite with Mr. Spokesly.) It 
had, however, broken the spell, and here 
he was, a few hours later, hopelessly 
snarled up in all sorts of interminable 
strings of ideas. The business of thinking 
was not so easy as the London School of 
Mnemonics made out. Lifting his feet 
slowly up and down, he reached out and 
took Lesson Number Five from the 
holdall (with his initials in blue) which 
hung above his head. As he turned the 
richly printed pages, a delicious feeling 
of being cared for and caressed stole over 
him. Never despair, said the lesson, 


gravely—Nil desperandum. Just as the 
darkest hour is before the dawn, so victory 
may crown your toil at the least likely 
moment. 

And so it was! With a feeling of som- 
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ber triumph, Mr. Spokesly “saw the 
connection,” as he would have said. He 
saw that the importance of that lost 
mood lay in the petty annoyance that 
followed. For the Old Man had called 
him down about a mistake. A trifle. A 
petty detail. A bagatelle. It only 
showed, he thought, the narrowness of 
mind of some commanders. Now he... 

But with really remarkable resolution 
Mr. Spokesly pulled himself up and con- 
centrated upon the serious: side of the 
question. There had been a mistake. It 
was as though the Old Man’s quiet 
sharpness had gouged a great hole in Mr. 
Spokesly’s self-esteem, and he had been 
unconsciously busy ever since, bringing 
excuse after excuse, like barrowloads of 
earth, in a vain attempt to fill it up. 
It was still a yawning hiatus in the other- 
wise flawless perfection of his conduct as 
an officer. He had made a mistake. And 
the London School of Mnemonics prom- 
ised that whoever followed its course 
made no mistake. He felt chastened as 
he habituated himself to this feeling that 
perhaps he was not a perfect officer. He 
took his feet out of the lukewarm water 
and reached for a towel. 

Suddenly he stood up and became 
aware of some one in the alleyway out- 
side his window. With a sense of relief, 
for his reflections had become almost in- 
conveniently somber and ingrowing, he 
saw it was some one he already knew in 
a friendly way, though he still addressed 
him as “Stooard.”’ 

There is much in a name, much more 
in a mode of address. When Archie 
Bates, the chief steward of the Tangan- 
yika, turned round and hoisted himself 
so that he could look into Mr. Spokesly’s 
port, their friendship was just at the 
point when the abrupt unveiling of some 
common aspiration would change “Stoo- 
ard” into “Bates” or “Mister.” For a 
steward on a ship is unplaced. The office 
is nothing, the personality everything. 
He may be the confidential agent of the 
commander or he may be the boon com- 
panion of the cook. To him most men 
are merely assimilative organisms, stom- 
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achs to be filled or doctored. Archie 
Bates was, like another Bates of greater 
renown, a naturalist. He studied the 
habits of the animals around him. He 
fed them or filled them with liquor, ac- 
cording to their desires, and watched the 
result. It might almost be said that he 
acted the part of tempter to mankind, 
bribing them into friendship or possibly 
only a useful silence. It is a sad but 
solid fact that he nearly always suc- 
ceeded. 

But he liked Mr. Spokesly. One of the 
disconcerting things about the wicked is 
their extreme humanity. Archie Bates 
liked Mr. Spokesly’s society. Without 
in the least understanding how or why, 
he enjoyed talking to him, appreciated 
his point of view, and would have been 
glad to repay confidence with confidence. 
He was always deferential to officers, 
never forgetting their potentialities as to 
future command. He respected their 
reserve until they knew him intimately. 
He was always willing to wait. His 
discretion was boundless. He knew his 
own value. Friends of his had no reason 


to regret it. That third engineer, a coarse 
fellow, one of the few irreconcilables, had 
called him a flunky. Well, the third en- 
gineer paid dearly for that in trouble 


over petty details—soap, towels, and so 
forth. But with “gentlemen” Archie 
Bates felt himself breathing a larger air. 
You could do something with a gentle- 
man. And Mr. Spokesly, in the chief 
steward’s estimation, was just that kind 
of man. So, in the lull of activity before 
lunch he came along to see if Mr. 
Spokesly felt like a little social diversion. 

“Busy?” he inquired, thrusting his 
curiously ill-balanced features into the 
port and smiling. Mr. Bates’s smile was 
unfortunate. Without being in any way 
insincere, it gave one the illusion that it 
was fitted on over his real face. A long, 
sharp nose projecting straight out from 
a receding brow nestled in a pomatumed 
and waxed mustache, and his eyes, of an 
opaque hazel, became the glinting cen- 
ters of scores of tiny radiating lines. His 


chin, blue with shaving, and his gray 
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hair carefully parted in the middle, made 
up a physiognomy that might have be- 
longed either to a bartender or to a ward 
politician. And there was a good deal of 
both in Archie Bates. 

To the inquiry Mr. Spokesly shook his 
head. The steward gave a sharp look 
each way, and then made a complicated 
gesture that was a silent and discreet 
invitation. 

“Oh, well.”” Mr. Spokesly shrugged 
his shoulders and pulled down the cor- 
ners of his mouth. The face at the win- 
dow tittered so violently that the owner 
of it nearly lost his balance and put up 
his hand to support himself. 

“Come on, old chap. [ve got half an 
hour to spare.” 

“Oh, all right, Bates. 
minute.” 

The face, like a satiric mask, suddenly 
vanished. 

Mr. Spokesly put on his socks and 
slippers and, lighting a cigarette, pre- 
pared to go along. He liked the steward, 
and he felt lonely. It so happened that, 
quite apart from his intrinsic greatness, 
Mr. Spokesly was very much alone on 
the Tanganyika. Mr. Chippenham was 
too young, the chief officer—a gnarled, 
round-shouldered ancient—was too old, 
the commander too distant. There re- 
mained only the chief engineer, a robust 
gentleman who conversed hospitably on 
all subjects in a loud voice, but invited 
no confidences. And it was confidences 
Mr. Spokesly really wanted to give. He 
wanted to impress his ideals and superior 
views of life upon a sympathetic and 
receptive mind. 


Sha’n’t be a 


II 


“You will be pleased to hear, sweetheart, 
that I have already got promotion. I am 
now chief officer, next to the captain. I dare 
say in a short time your only will be com- 
ing home to take a command. I am per- 
severing with the course you gave me, and I 
find it a great assistance. Of course I have a 
great deal more to do now, especially as the 
last man was scarcely up to his work. While 
as for the captain, I may as well tell you... 
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And so on. Mr. Spokesly wrote this 
letter from Alexandria, where the Tan- 
ganyika was discharging rails and ma- 
chinery. He wrote it to Ada, who was 
staying with her family, including her 
married sister, in Cornwall, because of 
the air raids. She read it by the low roar 
of the autumnal seas round the Cornish 
coast, and she was thrilled. Having 
written it, Mr. Spokesly dressed himself 
in discreet mufti and went ashore with 
his bosom friend, Archie Bates. His 
commander, walking to and fro on the 
bridge with his after-dinner cigar, saw 
them disappear between the tracks and 
the piles of freight. He frowned. He was 
no snob, but he had most explicit views 
about a ship’s officer’s relations with the 
rest of mankind. It was, in his opinion, 
infra dig to associate with a steward. 
He had mentioned it pointedly yet good- 
naturedly one day, and to his amazement 
Mr. Spokesly had replied that he would 
please himself in a private matter. 
Captain Meredith had been so flabber- 
gasted at this wholly unexpected turn of 
the conversation that he said no more. 
Later he put it down to swelled head. 
Yet, what else could be done? Mr. 
Spokesly had a master’s certificate and 
the third mate had none at all. Captain 
Meredith began to muse regretfully upon 
the loss of his chief officer. For, although 
Mr. Spokesly had omitted to mention it, 
the immediate cause of his promotion 
was the sudden death at sea of his prede- 
cessor. 

Captain Meredith, whether from mere 
prejudice or genuine conviction, was 
unable to discern the makings of a “‘ good 
mate” in Mr. Spokesly. It was almost 
miraculous, he reflected, how the work of 
the ship had got balled up since the in- 
valuable McGinnis, neatly sewed up in 
some of his own canvas, had made a hole 
in the Mediterranean. It should be 
understood that Captain Meredith was 
a humane man. He was also a seafaring 
man. And his annoyance at seeing his 
new chief officer and the steward “as 
thick as thieves,” as he put it, was 
really a humane feeling. 


He had served in ships where thé com- 
mander had been utterly at the mercy of 
some contemptible dishwasher who had 
wormed himself into his superior’s con- 
fidence, acting, perhaps, as a go-between 
in some shady deal. He had seen a 
veteran shipmaster, a man of fine pres- 
ence and like no one so much as 
some retired colonel, running ignomin- 
iously along the quay to fetch back a 
dirty little half-breed steward who had 
seen fit to take offense and who knew too 
much. Captain Meredith had seen these 
things, and, though he kept them locked 
up in his own breast, he did not forget 
them. He was perfectly well aware of 
the precarious hold most of us have upon 
honor. He knew that a certain austerity 
of demeanor was the only practicable 
armor against many temptations. 

But of course Captain Meredith 
couldn’t be expected to understand Mr. 
Spokesly’s state of mind. Mr. Spokesly 
didn’t understand it himself. It was 
scarcely sufficient to say that his promo- 
tion had carried him away. Far from it. 
He regarded this step as merely a start. 
What had inspired him at the moment to 
“stand up to the Old Man” was nothing 
less than a wave of genuine emotion. 
You see, he really liked Archie Bates so 
far as he knew him then. They were real 
chums, telling each other their griev- 
ances and sharing a singularly identical 
opinion of the Old Man’s fitness for his 
job. There are more unions of souls in 
this world than materialists would like 
us to believe. What Captain Meredith 
mistook for harsh and ill-timed impu- 
dence was really a thickness of utterance 
and a sudden vision of injustice. 

Once done, and the Old Man reduced 
to an amazed silence, the incident took 
on in Mr. Spokesly’s mind a significance 
so tremendous that he hardly knew what 
to think. He had “tackled the Old 
Man”! He had broken the spell of a 
lifetime of silent obsequiousness to a silly 
convention. After all... And, more- 
over, it took will power to do it. He was 
improving. The London School of 
Mnemonics had achieved another mira- 
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cle. He went over it all again in Archie 
Bates’s cabin, Archie’s ear close to his 
mouth, door shut, curtains folded across 
the window. You never can tell who’s 
listening on a ship. ... “I turns an’ 
ses to him, ‘Look here, Captain .. .’” 
Archie listening with intensity, his shoul- 
ders hunched, his opaque, agatelike eyes 
glittering on each side of his long, sharp 
nose, while his thumb and forefinger 
slowly and repeatedly thrust back his 
pomatumed and waxed mustache from 
his lips, and breathing: “Jus’ fancy! 
. . . And you told him that? . . . Goo’ 
Lord! . . . Well, I always knew ’e ’ad 
no use for me... .” 

Mr. Spokesly pulled Archie Bates so 
close up to him that his lips were actually 
funneled in the other’s ear and breathed 
back, “Take it from me, Archie, he 
ain’t fit for his job!” 

Archie Bates had risen just then to get 
the corkscrew. He was profoundly 
moved, and actually found himself try- 
ing to open a bottle of whisky with a 
buttonhook. He showed his idiocy to 
Mr. Spokesly. “Jus’ fancy! I don’t 
know what I’m doin’, straight.”” And 
they both laughed. But he was pro- 
foundly moved. His agate eyes were 
preoccupied with the possible develop- 
ments of this tremendous affair. Mr. 
Spokesly, by virtue of that last insane 
whisper, had, of course, delivered him- 
self over, body, soul, and spirit, to the 
steward, but Mr. Spokesly was a friend 
of his. He had quite other plans for Mr. 
Spokesly. He stared harder than the 
job warranted as he put the bottle be- 
tween his knees and hauled on the cork- 
screw. Pop! They drank, and the act 
was as a seal on a secret compact. 

And it was that—a compact so secret 
that even they, the parties to it, were 
scarcely conscious of the pledge. But 
as the days passed, days of hasty clan- 
destine comparing of grievances in each 
other’s rooms, days of whispering apart, 
days followed by nights of companion- 
ship ashore, each realized how necessary 
was the other to his full appreciation of 
life. Archie Bates found Mr. Spokesly 
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a tower of strength and a house of 
defense. If any complaint sounded in 
his presence concerning stores, Mr. 
Spokesly was silent for a space and then 
walked away. Only that vulgar third 
engineer was insensible to the superb re- 
proof. “There goes the flunky’s run- 
ner,” he remarked, in execrable taste, 
and Mr. Spokesly could have slain him 
on the spot. On the other hand; Mr. 
Spokesly found in Archie Bates a sym- 
pathetic soul, a wit that jumped with 
his own and understood without tedious 
circumlocution “how he felt about it.” 
More precious than rubies is a friend who 
understands how you feel about it. 

He found in Archie a gentleman who 
was master of what was to Mr. Spokesly 
an incredible quantity of ready cash. 
At first Mr. Spokesly had apologetically 
borrowed “half a quid till to-morrow, 
bein’ short, somehow,” and Archie had 
scorned to split a sovereign. In some 
way, only partially understood by Mr. 
Spokesly as yet, certain eddies of the 
vast stream of gold and paper which was 
turning the wheels of the war swirled 
into the pockets of Archie Bates. He 
had it “‘to burn,”’ as they say. It was 
bewildering in its variety. British, Amer- 
ican, French, Italian, Greek, Egyptian, 
and Japanese notes were rolled intoone in- 
exhaustible wad. More bewildering even 
than this was Archie Bates’s uncanny 
command of gold. It was extraordinary 
how this impressed Mr. Spokesly. At a 
time when sovereigns and eagles and 
napoleons had practically vanished from 
the pockets of the'private citizen, Archie 
Bates had bags of them. And, like his 
paper currency, it was of all nations. 
Ten-ruble Russian pieces, twenty- 
drachma Greek pieces, Australian sover- 
eigns, and massive Indian medals worth 
twenty dollars each chinked against the 
homelier coinage of France and England. 

“‘Business, my boy, business!” he 
would explain with a snigger when he 
met Mr. Spokesly’s rapt gaze of amaze- 
ment. Very good business, too, the lat- 
ter thought, and sighed. 

But there was one point about Archie 
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which distinguished him from many 
owners of gold. He spent it. There lay 
the magic of his power over Mr. Spokes- 
ly’s mesmerized soul. He spent it. Mr. 
Spokesly saw him and helped him spend 
it. Those princely disbursements night 
after night in Alexandria postulated 
some source of supply. And night after 
night Mr. Spokesly, pleasantly jingled 
with highballs and feminine society, felt 
himself being drawn nearer and nearer 
the mysterious source from which gushed 
that cosmopolitan torrent of money. 
Mr. Spokesly was in the right mood for 
the revelation. He was serious. He was 
a practical man. He needed no London 
School of Mnemonics to teach him to 
cultivate a man with plenty of money. 
When he and Archie Bates had walked 
quickly away from the ship and passed 
the guard at Number Six Gate, they 
could searcely be recognized by one who 
had seen them an hour before—Mr. 
Spokesly silently munching his dinner 
under the Old Man’s frown, Archie in 
his pantry, incased in a huge white 
apron, bending his sharp nose over the 
steaming dishes and communicating in 
violent pantomime with the saloon 
waiter. Now they stood side by side, 
brothers, magnificently superior to all 
the world. 

A dingy carriage rattled up and Archie 
waved it away impatiently. Another, 
with two horses and rubber tires, was 
hailed and engaged. “Might as well 
do the thing well,”’ said Archie, and Mr. 
Spokesly agreed with every fiber of his 
soul. And it was the same with every- 
thing else. ““My motto is,” said Archie, 
“everything of the best,eh? Can’t go far 
wrong then. He-he!” The third engi- 
neer, Vulgarian that he was, would have 
laughed a shrill, derisive cackle had he 
heard that speech. The third engineer 
was under the illusion that only the vir- 
tuous have ideals. He was wrong. 
Archie Bates’s profession of faith was 
sincere and genuine. He had an instinct 
for what he called the best, which was 
the most expensive. What else could be 
the best? 


Mr. Spokesly knew all this and it 
almost unmanned him to think that he 
was on the way to this Eldorado. One 
night, soon after their arrival in Alex- 
andria, Archie had hinted there was no 
reason why he, Mr. Spokesly, shouldn't 
be “in it,” too. This was late in the 
evening, when they were seated on a 
balcony high above the glitter and noise 
of the Boulevard Ramleh, a balcony be- 
longing to a house of fair but expensive 
reception, of which Archie was a munifi- 
cent patron. Archie, after two bottles 
of whisky, had become confidential. He 
had hinted that his friend Reggie should 
be “put next” the business which pro- 
duced such amazing returns. 

But to-night, in sober earnest, for 
Archie had had little besides a bottle of 
gin since rising in the morning, he pro- 
posed that they should join a business 
friend of his and have a quiet little din- 
ner somewhere. Mr. Spokesly was all 
eyes, all ears, all intelligent receptive- 
ness. He inquired who the business 
friend might be, and Archie, who had 
his own enthusiasms, let himself go. His 
friend, Jack Miller, had been out there 
for years. With Swingles, the ship 
chandlers. Occupied, Archie surmised, a 
very high position there. Had worked 
himself up. 

Mr. Spokesly listened greedily. As 
they debouched upon the great Place 
Mohammed Ali, with its myriads of 
lights and sounds, its illuminated Arabic 
night signs, its cracking of whips and 
tinkling of bells and glasses, its gorgeous, 
tessellated platoons of café tables, he 
took a deep breath. He felt he was upon 
the threshold of a larger life, inhaling a 
more invigorating air. It seemed to him 
he was about to quit the dreary, hum- 
drum world of watch keeping and 
monthly wages for a region where dwelt 
those happy beings who had no fixed 
hours, who made money, who had it 
“to burn,” as they say. 

And Jack Miller, whom they met that 
night and many nights after, was a 
magnificent accessory of the illusion. He 
was a dapper little man in fashionable 
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clothes, a runner for a local ship chan- 
dler, who introduced them to half adozen 
ship captains of a certain type, and to- 
gether they went round the vast tender- 
loin district of the city. Mr. Spokesly 
was conscious of a grand exaltation dur- 
ing the day when he recalled his nightly 
association with these gentlemen. There 
were others—dark-skinned Greeks and 
Levantines in long-tasseled fezzes, who 
joined them in their pursuit of pleasure 
in the great blocks of buildings behind 
the Boulevard Ramleh and their jaunts, 
in taxicabs, to San Stefano. They were, 
as Archie put it, over whisky and soda 
in his cabin, gentlemen worth knowing, 
men with property and businesses. And 
it was one of these, one evening on the 
balcony of the Casino at San Stefano, 
who mentioned casually that he often 
did business with Salonika, and that if 
Mr. Spokesly ever had any little things 
to dispose of on his return, he would be 
glad to make him an offer, privately, of 
course. He often did this with Mr. 
Bates, he added, to their mutual satis- 
faction. Mr. Spokesly was charmed. 
And Captain Meredith, walking the 
upper bridge and seeing a good deal more 
than either Mr. Spokesly or Mr. Bates 
imagined, wondered how it would all end. 
If anything happened to himself, a 
sudden weight of responsibility would 
roll upon Mr. Spokesly that would, in the 
captain’s opinion, crush him. For it 
must be confessed that licenses, diplo- 
mas, certificates, or whatever you call 
your engraved warrants to ply your 
trade, are no guaranty of character and 
nerve. Nor does efficiency in a subordi- 
nate capacity imply success in command. 
Just as some men are stormy and in- 
tractable nuisances until they reach the 
top, when they immediately assume a 
mysterious and impregnable composure, 
so others deliberately avoid rising above 
a comfortable mediocrity, conscious of 
their own limitations and well satisfied 
that some other human soul should sup- 
port the pangs of the supreme decision. 
Others there are—and Captain Mere- 
dith believed Mr. Spokesly was one of 


them—who lack knowledge of them- 
selves and who have not sufficient intel- 
ligence either to carry the burden or to 
refuse it. 

This, of course, was not Mr. Spokes- 
ly’s opinion as time went on. On the 
contrary, he had come to the conclusion 
that it was no use being a smart officer 
“if the captain wouldn’t back a man 
up.” He told Archie Bates that “the 
Old Man was doing all he knew to do 
him dirty.”” And Archie riposted at once 
with evidence that he himself was the 
victim of a foul conspiracy between the 
captain and the crew over the grub. Mr. 
Spokesly would go out on deck from 
these powwows feeling very happy, for 
Archie never failed to open a_ bottle. 
Mr. Spokesly would sway a little as he 
walked forward to see how the work was 
going on in the forehold. The Tangan- 
yika, having discharged most of her 
cargo, was now reloading a great deal 
of it in obedience to orders from certain 
invisible but omnipotent beings higher 
up. He would sway a little, and hold on 
to the hatch coaming, looking down 
upon the toilers below with an air of 
profound abstraction. Then he would 
move gently until he could raise his eyes 
and sweep a casual glance in the direc- 
tion of the bridge. Sometimes he would 
see the Old Man’s head as he strode to 
and fro. 

On one occasion he “caught him at 
it,” as he told Archie. “‘ Yes, he was 
spyin’ on me. Watchin’ me. See his 
game? [ tell you, Archie, it makes a man 
sick. Fancy havin’ to work under a man 
like that. Watchin’ me. Now he'll 
write home to the owners in his confiden- 
tial report. Well, let him. Thanks to 
you, I got more than one egg in the 
basket. Sometimes I feel inclined to go 
an’ demand my discharge. I would, 
only it’s war time. Got to carry on 
in war time.” 

Archie Bates nodded over his glass 
and dipped his long, sharp nose into it 
before making an audible reply. ‘Me, 
too!” he said, setting the glass down 
empty. “Me, too. If it wasn’t for the 
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war and everybody having to do their 
bit, I'd swallow the anchor to-morrow.” 


iil 


Mr. Spoxesty had “pulled himself 
together,”’ as he expressed it, when they 
went to sea. Archie Bates tacitly retired 
into the background. Archie himself was 
fully aware that the bosom friendliness 
of the days and nights in harbor could 
not continue at sea, and Mr. Spokesly 
ceased to share the never-ending re- 
freshment without which Archie could 
no longer support existence. Mr. 
Spokesly felt better at once, for alcohol 
had no real hold upon his system. He 
toiled laboriously through the astonish- 
ing physical exercises which the Lon- 
don School of Mnemonics artfully sug- 
gested were an aid to mental improve- 
ment. He practiced concentration, ob- 
servation, and something the pamphlets 
called imtensive excogitation, which 
nearly made him cross-eyed. Inciden- 
tally, he gathered incongruous scraps of 
information about Alcibiades, Erasmus, 
Savonarola, Nostradamus, Arminius 
Vambéry, and Doctor Johnson. It was 
while he was busy carrying out their in- 
structions for accurate observation that 
Captain Meredith asked him, calmly 
enough, if he had noticed that the bin- 


nacle of Number Two lifeboat was 
smashed and useless. Mr. Spokesly 


assumed a mulish expression and said, 
no, he hadn’t. Well, in future he was to 
have the boats not only made ready, 
but kept ready, quite ready, all the time. 
Mr. Spokesly, looking still more mulish, 
said he’d attend to it. 

Do what he would, he could give no 
satisfaction. He would ask to be paid 
off to-morrow as soon as they dropped 
anchor in Salonika Harbor. That would 
be the best way. Just pull out of it. 
They would realize, when he was gone, 
the sort of man they had lost. The flame 
of indignation died out again and he sat 
moodily pondering the difficulty of com- 
manding an adequate appreciation. 
Command! The word stung him to 
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bodily movement. If only he could once 
grasp the scepter he could defy them all. 
He would have the whip hand then. 
And there were ways, there were ways 
of making money. Some he had heard 
of on this run were quadrupling their 
incomes. Archie had whispered incred- 
ible stories of skippers and stewards 
working together . . . working together. 
Perhaps it would be worth while to stick 
to the ship for a voyage or so, even if he 
did have to put up with this sort of thing. 
They would reach Salonika in a few 
hours, and then they would see. 

It frequently happens that moods 
which would logically drive men mad, 
moods which seem to have no natural 
antidote, are broken up and neutralized 
by some entirely fortuitous event. It is 
not too much to say that Mr. Spokesly’s 
grievances were inducing one of these 
moods when the wholesome activity of 
affairs on the forecastle head, the keen 
autumn wind blowing across the bony 
ridges of Chalcidice, and the professional 
criticism evoked by the ships outward 
bound blew the foul vapors away. Cap- 
tain Meredith, whose reflective and un- 
challenging blue eyes were visible be- 
tween the weather cloth and the laced 
peak of his cap, made a mental note 
that “the man was doing himself 
justice.” Of course, Captain Meredith 
did not perceive how very wide of the 
mark his sensible phrase led him. Mr. 
Spokesly always did himself justice. 
What he was eternally hunting for in and 
out of the maze in which he spent his 
life was justice from others. Captain 
Meredith did not realize that a middle- 
aged man with a grievance is like a man 
who has been skinned—to touch him 
causes the most exquisite agony. Nay, 
merely to exist, to permit the orderly 
march of everyday routine, chafes him 
to the verge of hysteria. It was nothing 
to Mr. Spokesly that he was serving his 
country; nothing to him that he was in 
imminent peril by mine and torpedo. 
During the voyage he had scarcely no- 
ticed the occasional formal slips that 
came from the wireless house informing | 
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them that an enemy submarine was 
operating in such and such a position, 
so many miles ahead or astern, as the 
case might be. Mr. Spokesly had never 
seen a submarine and he didn’t want to. 
The whole business of war in his eyes 
became a ghastly farce so long as he was 
not appreciated at his true worth. It 
might almost be said that at times he was 
indifferent to the outcome of the gigantic 
struggle. A horrible unrest assailed him. 
The world was heaving in a death grap- 
ple with the powers of darkness, and he 
was as nothing in the balance. 

But as he walked the forecastle head 
and the Tanganyika passed through the 
bottle neck of Kara Burun into the wide 
waters of the gulf head, he was restored 
to a normal attention to the cut-and- 
dried duties of his calling. There was 
exhilaration in the thought of forgath- 
ering once more with Archie, of going 
ashore in a new port. And there would 
be letters. He drew a deep breath. Ada 
would write. Unconsciously he straight- 


ened up. A warm glow suffused him as 
he recalled her dark-gray, adoring eyes 
and the deep tremble of her voice as she 
called him her sailorsweetheart. Afterall, 


he was that. He was understood there, 
he thought, and was comforted. Rung by 
rung he climbed up out of the dark, dank 
well in which he had been swelling, until, 
when the compressors had been screwed 
up tight and the Tanganyika wasswinging 
gently on her eighty fathoms of cable, he 
was recapitulating the heartening words 
he had last read in his “course”’ in the 
London School of Mnemonics: 

Think well of yourself and your ability. 
Get the habit of believing in your own ambi- 
tion. This is only another way of saying 
that faith can move mountains. But re- 
member that to be satisfied with what you 
are is to lose grip. If you are standing 
still you are slipping back. This paradox 
will be shown. . . . 


IV 


Mr. Spoxesty had not the faintest 
notion, when he went ashore that 


evening in Salonika with the gifted and 
amusing Mr. Bates, that he was on the 
brink of a fundamental change in his 
life. Looking back, he was almost in- 
duced to imagine that it was some one 
else who came ashore with Mr. Bates, a 
sort of distant relation, say, who had 
borrowed his body for the evening. And 
he was inclined to admit that—assuming 
what the philosophers say is true, the 
only use of knowledge is for the pur- 
pose of action—it would preserve our 
idealism if our subconscious adumbra- 
tions could only be induced to function 
in a more emphatic manner. 

Now the reason for interjecting this 
sample of Mr. Spokesly’s later mentality 
is to be rid of any possible ambiguity. 
If Mr. Spokesly had been nothing more 
than Mr. Bates’s boon companion, his 
story would not be worth telling, there 
being obviously so many other more 
interesting people in the world. We have 
seen that Mr. Spokesly himself was 
aware of his real value, and had appealed 
to the London School of Mnemonics to 
elucidate his latent self from the com- 
monplace shell in which he strove. The 
London School of Mnemonics responded 
nobly according to its doctrines. It sup- 
plied him with an astonishing quantity 
of intellectual fuel, so to say, but 
omitted to indicate how it was to be 
ignited. Indeed, it is very singular how 
public and commercial organizations 
continually lose sight of the fact that in 
the spiritual world spontaneous com- 
bustion does not exist. And it is also 
true that the stark and secular desires 
of a man’s soul, however powerful they 
may be to achieve a multiplicity of base 
ends, can do nothing for the man him- 
self unless they are illuminated and shot 
through by some grand passion, whether 
of friendship, religion, or love. Which of 
these depends upon the man. Some 
fortunate beings are the exponents of 
all three. Most of us—and Mr. Spokesly 
was one—are destined to know very lit- 
tle of either friendship or religion. So 
much might have been postulated. 

He was under no illusions as to his 
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emotional states. His remark that he 
could fall in love with ’most any girl, so 
long as she had a bit of money, was really 
a very fine declaration of extreme mod- 
esty. The virtuous are less humble. 
They lay extravagant claims to the privi- 
lege of having an ideal. Mr. Spokesly, 
as he sat beside Mr. Bates, who was 
smiling to himself in the darkness, and 
watched the flashing lights of the Place 
de la Liberté grow larger and larger, 
and, as the din of the traffic reached his 
sars, experienced that feeling of pleas- 
ant and passive receptivity which he 
learned in time to know as the inev- 
itable precursor of some momentous 
change. 

“We'll go into Floka’s first,’’ Bates 
remarked, as the boat bumped the mar- 
ble steps between the kiosks of the Place. 
He stood up, and his smile was illumi- 
nated by the sizzling glare of the are 
lights along the quay, a smile that was, 
as we have said, fitted on over his face, 
and which bobbed up and down in 
obedience to the rhythmic undulations 
of the boat in the water. They waited 
for a moment until the Greek had made 
fast, and then stepped ashore. 

“Why, is that a good place 
quired Mr. Spokesly. 

“Oh yes. The best place. My friend 
he goes there every evening. By and 
by, of course, we'll go along and see the 
talent. I'll show you, my boy. Believe 
me. = 

They crossed the car lines and walked 
toward the café which Mr. Bates’s 
friend honored every evening. 

Floka’s was full. The little tables out- 
side were thickly populated with gen- 
tlemen engaged in the national pastime 
of cigarette smoking and coffee drinking, 
and the grandiose interior, as severe and 
lofty and dirty as a Balkan politician, 
was thick with smoke and murmurous 
with conversation and the consumption 
of food. Mr. Bates led the way to a far 
corner where a long, thin man, his frock 
coat falling away open from a heavily 
brocaded vest with onyx buttons, and 
his scarlet tarbush on one side of his head, 
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was lolling on the crimson-plush cush- 
ions. In one hand he held the stem of 
an amber-mouthed narghileh. On the 
table was an empty coffee cup and a 
glass of mastic. Across his long, thin 
thighs lay a Greek newspaper. He was 
reclining, completely inert, gazing mood- 
ily across the crowded restaurant. 

The alteration in his demeanor when 
he became aware of Mr. Bates standing 
before him was dramatic. It was as 
though he had suddenly seen a very 
funny joke and had been subjected to 
an electric current of high voltage at the 
same time. He sprang to his feet with 
extraordinary animation and his face 
was contorted from a somber melan- 
choly to what seemed to be an almost 
demonic joy. It would be a solecism to 
say he looked as though a fortune had 
been left him. No one was at all likely 
to leave M. Dainopoulos a fortune. No 
one had ever left anything of value 
within his reach without regretting it 
extremely. It will suffice to say that his 
features registered a certain degree of 
pleasure upon seeing Mr. Bates. 

“Why, my dear friend!” he exclaimed, 
in a sort of muffled scream, and he 
wrung the honest hand of Mr. Bates as 
though that gentleman had only that 
moment rescued him from a combination 
of drowning and bankruptcy. “And how 
are you? Sit down, if you please. What 
will you have to drink? You must be— 
what you call it?—dry. Ha-ha! Sit 
down. This is good luck. Your friend? 
I am very pleased. Sit down, please. 
Here!’ He clapped his hands with 
frightful vehemence and held up a dis- 
tracted waiter who was in full flight 
toward a distant table with a loaded 
tray. M. Dainopoulos, gently pressing 
Mr. Bates and Mr. Spokesly into two 
chairs, addressed the waiter as Herakles 
and gave him an order which sounded 
to his guests like a loose board being 
ripped forcibly from a nailed-up box. 

Mr. Spokesly, sitting immediately op- 
posite this monster of hospitality, was 
not favorably impressed. The long, 
emaciated face had the texture of the 
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uppers of an old buckskin shoe. The 
bloodshot brown eyes in their reddened 
sockets seemed in danger of falling into 
the great pouches of loose skin below 
them. The mouth, full of sharp yellow 
teeth and open as though about to yawn, 
had been slit back to the salience of the 
jaw at some time and had been sewn up 
in a sketchy fashion indicated by a 
white zigzag scar like a flash of lightning. 
As he talked, this scar worked with dis- 
concerting vivacity. Mr. Spokesly 
turned with relief to the whiskies and 
sodas which appeared, borne by the in- 
dustrious Herakles. 

“And how is business?” asked Mr. 
Bates, having lifted his glass and set it 
down empty. Beyond three or four 
sherries and bitters and a couple of gin 
and vermouths before coming ashore, he 
had drunk nothing all day. He was 
thirsty. ‘And how is business?” 

A simple question. And yet M. Dain- 
opoulos did not render a simple answer. 
He regarded Mr. Bates for a moment 
and then turned his head cautiously to 
right and left. Preserving an impressive 
silence, he caught Mr. Spokesly’s eyes 
and smiled, taking a suck at his narghi- 
leh. It was at this juncture that two 
French naval officers, seated at a distant 
table and smoking cigarettes in long 
ivory holders, exchanged opinions upon 
the folly of their British allies in per- 
mitting the officers of ships to come 
ashore in civilian attire. 

“You are quite sure, of course, that 
they are officers of a transport?” said the 
elder, observing with attention. 

“Quite, my commandant. From the 
Tanganyika, arrived to-day. The little 
one I know well. The other I observed 
upon the forecastle as she anchored.” 

“But what are they doing in company 
with him?” 

The lieutenant raised his shoulders. 

“IT imagine, my commandant, that 
they do a little business in hashish. But 
in any case it is not what you imagine. 
The English do not spy.” 

“But Dainopoulos may use them, 
eh?” 
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“Impossible, my commandant. You 
do not know them. I do. As you are 
aware, I was in the Credit Lyonnaise in 
Lombard Street. If M. Dainopoulos 
attempted to enlist their services they 
would batter his head in with his own 
narghileh. They have no compunction 
about robbing their government by 
peculation, but treachery is not their 
métier. And our friend knows it quite 
well.” 

“Business,” observed M. Dainopou- 
los, suddenly, “is very bad.” 

Mr. Bates seemed very amused at this 
and leaned over the dirty marble- 
topped table. 

“Count us both in, my friend here 
and me, for the same as last time. How 
about it, eh?” 

“Oh!” M. Dainopoulos pulled his 
extended frame up and put his elbows 
on the table, his eyes blinking quickly. 
“Oh, that’s all right! Yes, certainly. 
But I mean to say business is very bad. 
You would not believe me, mister, but 


the chances that are going, and all for a 
little management, are lost! Incredible! 
Only this week’’—here he lowered his 
voice so that Mr. Spokesly, who was 


listening with undivided attention, 
scarcely gathered the words—“ only this 
week I could have made—ah! much 
money—if I had with me an English- 
man who knows the business. Ten thou- 
sand drachmin, easy as that!’ M. 
Dainopoulos snapped his fingers without 
a sound and looked depressed. 

Mr. Bates did nof look depressed. 
His smile evaporated and he looked 
down his nose into his mustache with an 
expression of ruffled propriety. 

“I must say—” he began, after a 
pause. “Course, we hadn’t arrived, but 
I should ’ave thought, seein’ we was due 
here, you might have counted on me.” 

M. Dainopoulos regarded Mr. Bates 
as though he were sizing him up for the 
first time and found him to amount to 
an almost negligible quantity. And then 
he shook his head. 

“No,” he murmured in a muffled 
tone, “that’s not what I meant. What 
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I wanted—too late now, of course—was 
a kapitan.” 

Mr. Bates, touching Mr. Spokesly’s 
foot with his own, emitted a snigger 
right in the face of M. Dainopoulos. 

“And what about it?” he queried, im- 
pudently. ‘My friend here’s got a mas- 
ter’s ticket. What’s the matter with 
him? I’m surprised. .. .” 

He was. To Mr. Bates it was un- 
pleasant to discover that M. Dainopou- 
los should doubt his ability to cope with 
any situation which involved a finan- 
cial reward. That gentleman, however, 
was not exclusively preoccupied with 
Mr. Bates and his emotions. He turned 
immediately to Mr. Spokesly, who sat 
quietly twisting his glass of whisky on 
the marble table. The pale, prominent, 
and bloodshot brown eyes examined Mr. 
Spokesly with passionless attention. 
M. Dainopoulos had filled many posts in 
his career. Quite apart from his partici- 
pation in what he discreetly alluded to 
as “the wars,” he had rendered some 
slight assistance to the builders of the 
Panama Canal as stoker on an excava- 
tor; he had worked in a felt-hat factory 
in Newark, New Jersey; he had been a 
waiter in a Greek café near Franklin 
Square; he had held, for a_ period, 
the position of clerk in the warehouse 
of a Turkish tobacco importer in Lon- 
don; and he had also been an assist- 
ant purser in one of the Rumanian Lloyd 
mail steamers which used to run from 
Costanya to Alexandria. He was one of 
those people who, as the saying is, 
“could write a book,” which means they 
can do or have done almost everything 
except write a book. Such people are 
rarely of a literary turn. M. Dainopou- 
los certainly was not. But he had one 
faculty which, if literary people only 
knew it, is of use even in literature. He 
couldsizea manup. He waited, however, 
for Mr. Spokesly to make some comment. 

“That’s right enough,” said the lat- 
ter, leaning forward and smiling. “ But 
I'd have to know a little more of the 
game, you understand. There’s a war on, 
you know. Can't be too careful.” 
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“True,” assented M. Dainopoulos, 
reflectively, and keeping his prominent 
eyes fixed upon Mr. Spokesly. ‘‘ You do 
not wish, then, to take a chance?” 

“Oh, a chance!” Mr. Spokesly 
achieved a certain irony as he empha- 
sized the last word. “Your ideas of a 
chance and mine might be different. 
S’pose we have another drink.” 

The watchful Herakles came near as 
Mr. Spokesly lifted his hand, and took 
the order. 

The fact was—and it may be pre- 
sumed that M. Dainopoulos perceived 
it sufficiently well to make allowance 
for it—that Mr. Spokesly, as he sat 
beside Archie Bates and listened to the 
conversation, had experienced a sudden 
access of caution. Archie was not drunk, 
and, as far as was humanly known, never 
would be drunk, but he was sufficiently 
saturated to raise a certain distrust in 
the mind of a perfectly sober man. It 
may even be said that while Mr. 
Spokesly had no clear intention of de- 
serting his chum Archie, he was begin- 
ning to wish that Archie were not indis- 
pensable in any scheme that might be 
proposed. . And the occasional looks 
which various British and French offi- 
cers cast in their direction made Mr. 
Spokesly uneasy. He suddenly realized 
the other aspect of making money in a 
shady fashion—that one has to do busi- 
ness with shady people. 

M. Dainopoulos, for example, looked 
extremely shady. Archie Bates, his long, 
sharp nose buried in a fresh whisky and 
soda, his hat pushed back and revealing 
the oiled, graying hair parted in the 
middle and slicked back above his ears 
with their purple veins—Archie, picking 
dreamily among the pieces of fish and 
beetroot which had been served on little 
dishes with the drinks, looked extraor- 
dinarily like a rat picking at garbage. 
All very well, Mr. Spokesly reflected, to 
buy hashish and sell it in Egypt at four 
or five hundred per cent profit, so long 
as the business could be transacted in a 
gentlemanly manner. But this new 
development—he did not see his way 
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clear to accepting M. Dainopoulos as an 
employer. He was not fastidious—he 
had worked for a Chinese shipowner— 
but the officers at the other tables, in 
their inconceivably correct uniforms and 
polished harness, made him uneasy. 
Mr. Spokesly knew perfectly well that 
these people did not consider him as one 
of themselves. Even amid the noise and 
chaffering of a Salonika café, rubbing 
shoulders with the uniforms of French, 
Greek, Serbian, Russian, and Italian 
officers, these men of his own race, he 
knew, never forgot the abyss that sepa- 
rates the seafaring man from them- 
selves, the social crevasse which even 
Armageddon was powerless to abolish. 
Nevertheless, he felt he could never 
abandon forever the possibility of enter- 
ing, some day, the magic circle. It is 


this peculiarity of the English tempera- 
ment which so often paralyzes its victim 
at the very moment when he needs to 
be in possession of all his faculties when 
the chance, perhaps of a lifetime, sud- 
denly appears at his elbow. 


But M. Dainopoulos, as has been said, 
could size a man up. He was intuitively 
aware that he had made no great impres- 
sion upon Mr. Spokesly. And he had a 
special desire, now that chance had 
thrown them together, to engage the 
interest of a skilled navigator. He had 
received an offer which might result in 
a very large profit indeed. The business 
to which he had been referring, a mere 
matter of running a small cargo of 
canned goods down to a certain island 
and transferring it to an Austrian sub- 
marine, was a trifle. One could do that 
every day, right under the noses and 
beards of a dozen French naval officers. 
This was a much bigger affair. It in- 
volved the sale, at huge profit, of one of 
his little steamers, which he had pur- 
chased for a song from the French early 
in the war, but it also involved the safe 
conduct of the vessel into an enemy port. 
His friends in Anatolia might compen- 
sate him ultimately for the destruction 
of his ship by an Allied warship, and the 
crew could look out for themselves; 
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but if the captain lost her by grounding 
it would be a disaster of the first magni- 
tude. All this passed through the nimble 
mind of M. Dainopoulos while Mr. 
Spokesly waited for further light on the 
nature of the service required. He saw 
the difficulty and, knowing the English 
character, he took his measure accord- 
ingly. He smiled. 

“You come to my house and have 
some supper?” he remarked. “‘My wife 
would be pleased, [’m sure.” 

Mr. Spokesly looked at Archie Bates. 
That gentleman was no longer paying 
attention. In his own peculiar fashion 
he had arrived at some sort of intuitive 
recognition of the fact that M. Dainop- 
oulos had no intention of letting him in 
on this affair.. Well, that was all right, 
Mr. Bates reflected, in one of those 
appallingly clear and coherent moments 
which suddenly open in the mentality of 
dipsomaniacs. That was all right. They 
were making a lot of money. Big risk 
for him, but he was willing to shoulder 
it. By Jove! That last time in Port 
Said, when the police rushed into his 
cabin not five minutes after the laundry- 
man, who also took his rake-off, had 
carried the stuff ashore in a boatload of 
dirty sheets! It was a near thing. Two 
hundred quid he had netted over that, 
paid in Turkish gold. And they had 
found the bit of burlap in which it had 
been wrapped. He saw the chief of police 
now, standing there, in his bright-red 
fez and white uniform, legs apart, holding 
the thing to his nose. Hashish, by Jove! 
A close call! “What’s this?” Mr. 
Bates jumped and made the table shake, 
Mr. Spokesly was speaking. For a 
moment he had forgotten where he was. 
Little beads of sweat stood out on his 
forehead. He smiled with relief. 

“Shall we go?” repeated Mr. 
Spokesly. Somewhat to his surprise, 
Mr. Bates shook his head. He was still 
smiling with relief, for that brief mo- 
ment, during which his consciousness 
had slipped back a couple of months, as 
it were, and re-enacted the scene in his 
cabin, had been very real. Five years 
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in an Egyptian penitentiary missed by 
five minutes and a quick-witted explana- 
tion! While he shook his head and 
smiled into Mr. Spokesly’s face he was 
thinking that he would take twice as 
much this time, and he knew where to 
hide it. Moreover—and he smiled more 
like a cat than ever, the lines round his 
eyes deepening—he reflected that if Mr. 
Spokesly went in on this there was prac- 
tically no risk at all. Nothing easier 
than to— Eh,what? No! He was going 
along to the Amphitryon to see a little 
friend of his. See them later. Aw—ri! 

It was a notable feature of Mr. Bates’s 
temperamental failing that it never 
affected his legs. And now, as he rose 
and went toward the door of Floka’s, 
after a dignified farewell to M. Dain- 
opoulos, although an occasional wander- 
ing eye fastened upon him for a moment, 
Mr. Bates never betrayed himself. He 
paused courteously at the door while a 
major with his brigadier in tow passed 
in, monocles reflecting the light in a 
hind white glare so that they resembled 
cyclops, and then he walked out gently 
himself, and was immediately lost in the 
noise and bustle of the Place. 

M. Dainopoulos looked at Mr. 
Spokesly and thrust a thumb into the 
armhole of his coat. 

“Your friend,” he began, in a low 
mutter, “him and me we do big busi- 
ness — you understand? — but all the 
same he drink too much highball. No 
good, eh?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Spokesly, “he’s his 
own master and he can please himself 
about that. To tell the truth, though, 
if there’s anything in—what you were 
speaking of, I'd just as soon he wasn’t 
in it. You see what I mean?” M. Dain- 
opoulos nodded and drew at his narghi- 
leh. ‘‘He’s a friend o’ mine, and very 
good friend, too, but we got to draw a 
line somewhere.” Again M. Dainopou- 


los nodded as he leaned across the table. 

“And another thing!” he remarked, 
im his muffled tones, and he held the 
mouthpiece of the narghileh just in front 
of his lips, as though it were a speaking 
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tube and he was engaged in conversation 
with some one at the other end. He even 
cast his eyes down and seemed to aban- 
don Mr. Spokesly entirely. “And an- 
other thing. Mr. Bates, he very fond— 
you know—very fond of the mademoi- 
selles. That’s all right. If you like them, 
very good. But Mr. Bates he comes all 
the time to me. Want me—you under- 
stand? But me, I got my family to 
think about. Now you understand? It 
is not respectable,” added M. Dainopou- 
los, in a deep tone, and relapsed into 
silence and the narghileh. 

Mr. Spokesly did not reply. Even 
when they had left the café and were 
being driven along the quaz in the direc- 
tion of the White Tower, on their left 
the dazzle and noise of cafés chantants 
and cinemas, on their right the intense 
darkness of the Gulf, he did no more than 
acquiesce in what M. Dainopoulos was 
saying. For, to tell the truth, Mr. 
Spokesly was making certain readjust- 
ments within himself. Neither Mr. 
Bates nor M. Dainopoulos was of vital 
importance to the growth of his soul, yet 
they came in here. They were back- 
grounds on which were silhouetted com- 
binations novel to him. He had to find 
room in his mind for the conception of a 
shady person who cultivated the domes- 
tic virtues. Mr. Spokesly might be a 
man of inferior caliber, easily swayed by 
the prospect of easy money, but his 
mind swung naturally to the equilib- 
riums of respectability. “All that,” as 
he called it, “was a thing o’ the past.” 
He was tired of the shabby and mere- 
tricious byways he had frequented, in 
moderation, for so long. With more 
knowledge of introspection he would 
have known this as one of the signs of 
coming change. Coming events are very 
often a glorified reincarnation of dead 
desires. Dreams come true. Fortunate 
men recognize them in time. 

“Your family?” said Mr. Spokesly, 
and the man beside him turned toward 
him and said, “When I say family I 
mean my wife.” 

Mr. Spokesly had no definite image 
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in his mind of the domestic arrange- 
ments of a man like M. Dainopoulos. 
The scarlet tarbush on that gentleman’s 
head leaned the Englishman’s fancy to 
a harem. In any case, the island race 
imagine that every Levantine who wears 
a fez is a Turk, that every Turk is a 
polygamist, and, finally, that polygamy 
implies a score or two of wives. But the 
tone in which M. Dainopoulos uttered 
the word “wife” precluded anything of 
this sort. It was a tone which Mr. 
Spokesly immediately comprehended. 
It was the tone in which Englishmen 
refer to their most valued possession and 
their embodied ideals. There is no mis- 
taking it. There is nothing like it in the 
world. It is a tone implying an author- 
ized and expurgated edition of the 
speaker’s emotional odyssey. 

“And so,” he went on, “you can see 
how I don’t want to get mixed up in 
any of these here places.”” And he 
opened his hand toward the subdued 
glare of the cafés and dance halls. 

“Yes,” Mr. Spokesly muttered, “I 
see, Mr.— Mr.—” 

“Dainopoulos,” said that gentleman. 

“Mr. Dainopoulos, I’m no saint, 
y understand, but all the same—well, a 
man wantssomethingy’understand? Be- 
sides,’ added Mr. Spokesly “ ’twixt you 
an’ me an’ the sternpost, I’m engaged.” 


” 


“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed M. 
Dainopoulos, in that peculiarly gratify- 
ing fashion which seems to imply that 
this is the first betrothal announced since 
the Fall of Constantinople. “‘ You don’t 
tell! And I bet you what you like she’s 
English, eh?” 

“Yes, she’s English, all right,” said 
Mr. Spokesly, feeling somewhat embar- 
rassed by his friend’s triumphant cor- 
diality. ‘‘Pretty safe bet, that,” he 
added as the carriage stopped in front 
of a black, solid, wooden gate in a high 
yellow wall. 

“Safe enough?” laughed M. Dainop- 
oulos, not quite seizing the point in- 
tended. “Why, sure! Englishwomen are 
the best of all. I ought to know. 
Ha-ha!” 

“IT don’t quite understand,” Mr. 
Spokesly remarked, in a low tone. “How 
do you happen to know so much about 
“em?” 

M. Dainopoulos laughed again and 
handed the fare to the driver. He 
stepped out, held a bunch of keys to the 
light of the carriage lamp, and selected 
one. Then he beckoned to Mr. Spokesly 
to alight. 

“T’ll tell you, mister,’”’ he said, as he 
stooped, inserted the key, turned it, and 
pushed open the gate. “Because I mar- 
ried one myself.” 


(To be continued) 
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BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


OW they go sailing the high Spring wind— 
Autumn’s old leaves how they wander far! 
But the blithe young breeze—it is scarcely kind; 
For they’ve nothing to do with the days that are! 


I have some thoughts out of place and time. 
Why should the Spring their hopes recall? 
Up, for a moment, they flutter and climb; 
The breeze deserts them, and downward they fall. 














WITH DICKENS IN AMERICA 


New Material from the Papers of Mrs. James T. Fields 


EDITED BY M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 


PART I 


HEN Mrs. Fields wrote the “ Per- 

sonal Recollections” of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes which appear in her 
Authors and Friends she quoted, with a 
few changes prompted by modesty, this 
passage from a letter received from him 
at Christmas, 1881: “Except a few of 
my immediate family connections, no 
friends have seen me so often as a guest 
as did you and your husband. Under 
your roof I have met more visitors to 
be remembered than under any other. 
But for your hospitality I should never 
have had the privilege of personal ac- 
quaintance with famous writers and 
artists whom I can now recall as I saw 
them, talked with them, heard them in 
that pleasant library, that most lively 
and agreeable dining room. How could 
it be otherwise with such guests as he 
entertained with his own unflagging 
vivacity and his admirable social gifts?” 
One of the visitors encountered more 
than once by Doctor Holmes at this 
memorable scene of hospitality, a house 
in Charles Street, Boston, now oblit- 
erated to make room for a monstrous 
garage, was Charles Dickens. Here was 
a guest after the host’s own heart—and 
the hostess’s. The host, James T. Fields, 
stood alone among publishers as a friend 
of the authors with whom it was his 
business to deal. Out of them all there 


was none with whom he came to stand 
on terms of closer sympathy and friend- 
ship than with Dickens. They had first 
met when Dickens came to America in 
1842, and Fields was by no means the 
conspicuous figure he was to become. 
When he visited Europe in 1859-60 with 


his young wife, whose personality was 
to contribute its own beauty and charm 
to the hospitality of 148 Charles Street 
for many years to come, they dined with 
Dickens in London, visited him at Gad’s 
Hill, and had much discussion of a plan, 
which Fields had been urging upon him 
in correspondence, for Dickens to come 
to America for a course of readings. As 
early as in one of the letters of this time 
Dickens wrote to Fields, “Here I for- 
ever renounce ‘ Mr.’ as having anything 
whatever to do with our communica- 
tion, and as being a mere preposterous 
interloper.” From such beginnings grew 
the intimacy which caused Dickens, 
when he drew up the humorous terms 
of a walking match between Dolby, his 
manager, and Osgood, Fields’s partner, 
while the Boston readings of 1868 were 
in progress, to define Fields as “‘ Massa- 
chusetts Jemmy” and himself as “the 
Gad’s Hill Gasper” by virtue of his 
“surprising performances (without the 
least variation) on that true national 
instrument, the American catarrh.”’ 
The visits of Dickens to America, 
first in 1842, then in the winter of 1867- 
68, have been the subject of abundant 
chronicle. For the first of them there is 
the direct record of his American Notes, 
besides those indirect reflections in Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit which wrought an effect 
described by Carlyle in the character- 
istic saying that “all Yankee-doodle- 
dom blazed up like one universal soda 
bottle.” Many memorials of the second 
visit are preserved in Fields’s Yester- 
days with Authors, and in John Forster’s 
Life both visits are of course recorded. 
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There is, besides, one source of intimate 
record of Dickens in America which 
hitherto has remained almost untouched.! 
This is found in the diaries of Mrs. Fields, 
who for many vears kept a journal pre- 
serving not merely her own sympathetic 
observations, but many things reported 
to her by her husband. To him it was 
largely due that Dickens crossed the 
Atlantic near the end of 1867. Landing 
in Boston, and soon beginning his ex- 
traordinarily popular readings, he found 
in the Charles Street house of the 
Fieldses a second home. “‘Steadily re- 
fusing all invitations to go out during 
the weeks he was reading,” wrote Fields 
in his Yesterdays with Authors, “he went 
only into one other house besides the 
Parker, habitually, during his stay in 
Boston.” In that house Mrs. Fields 
wrote the diaries from which the follow- 
ing passages are taken. There Dickens 
was not merely a warmly welcomed 
friend and guest at dinner, but for a 
time an inmate. Henry James, summon- 
ing after Mrs. Fields’s death his remem- 
brances of her and of her abode—her 
“‘waterside museum,” as he character- 
istically called it, filled as it was with 
objects of association with a host of 
friends—found in it “certain fine vibra- 
tions and dying echoes” of all the 
episode of Dickens’s second visit. “I 
liked to think of the house,” he wrote, 
“TI couldn’t do without thinking of it, 
as the great man’s safest harborage 
through the tremendous gale of those 
even more leave-taking appearances, as 
fate was to appoint, than we then under- 
stood.” 

In Dickens’s state of physical health 
while the Fieldses were thus seeing him, 
lay the only token of an end not far off. 
All else was gayety and delight. The 
uncontrollable laughter (where does one 
hear quite parallel notes to-day?), the 


1A few passages from it, relating to Dickens, 
are included in James T. Fields: Biographical 
Notes and Personal Sketches, brought out, anony- 
mously, by Mrs. Fields in 1881. When they are 
occasionally used in these papers, it is in their 
original form, and not as Mrs, Fields edited them 
for publication. 
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simplicities of game and anecdote, the 
enthusiastic yielding of complete admi- 
ration, the glimpses of august figures of 
an earlier time—all these serve equally 
to take one back over more than half 
a century into. a state of society about 
which an element of myth begins to 
form, and to bring out of that past the 
living, human figure of Dickens himself. 
For the most part these extracts from 
the diaries call for no explanations. 


November 18, 1867.— To-day the 
steamer is telegraphed with Dickens on 
board and the tickets for his readings 
have been sold. Such a rush! A long 
queue of people have been standing all 
day ‘in the street—a good-humored 
crowd, but a weary one. The weather is 
clear but really cold, with winter’s pinch 
in it. 

November 19.— . Yesterday I 
adorned Mr. Dickens’s room with flow- 
ers, which seemed to please him. He 
was in the best of good spirits with 
everything. 

Thursday, November 21st.—Mr. Dick- 
ens dined here. Agassiz, Emerson, Judge 
Hoar, Professor Holmes, Norton, 
Greene, dear Longfellow, last not least, 
came to welcome. Dickens sat on my 
right, Agassiz at my left. I never saw 
Agassiz so full of fun... . 

Dickens bubbled over with fun, and I 
could not help fancying that Holmes 
bored him a little by talking at him. I 
was sorry for this, because Holmes is 
so simple and lovely, but Dickens is sen- 
sitive, very. He is fond of Carlyle, 
seems to love nobody better, and gave 
the most irresistible imitation of him. 
His queer turns of expression often con- 
vulsed us with laughter, and yet it is 
difficult to catch them, as when in 
speaking of the writer of books always 
putting himself, his real self, in, “‘ which 
is always the case,”’ he said, “but you 
must be careful of not taking him for 
his next-door neighbor.” 

He spoke of the fineness of his Parisian 
audience—‘the most delicately appre- 
ciative of all audiences.”’ He also gave 
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a most ludicrous account of a seasick 
curate trying to read the service on 
board ship last Sunday. He tells us 
Browning is really about to marry Miss 
Ingelow, and of Carlyle that he is deeply 
saddened, irretrievably, by the death of 
his wife. Just as we were in a tempest of 
laughter over some witticism of his, he 
jumped up, seized me by the hand, and 
said good night. He neither smoked nor 
drank. “I never do either from the time 
my readings ‘set in,’” he said, as if it 
were a rainy season. ... 

Among other interesting personal 
facts Dickens told us that he had last 
year burned all his private letters. An 
appeal from the daughter of Sydney 
Smith for some of his letters set him 
thinking on the subject, and one day 
when there was a big fire—[{sentence un- 
finished]. 

Mr. Dickens left the table just as we 
were in a tempest of laughter. Dr. 
Holmes . . . was telling how inappre- 
ciative he had found some country audi- 
ences—one he remembered in especial 
when his landlady accompanied him to 
the lecture and her face, he observed, 
was the only one which relaxed its 
grimness! “Probably because she saw 
money enough in the house to cover your 
expenses,”’ rejoined Dickens. That was 
enough; the laughter was prodigious. ... 

Wednesday, November 27.—What a 
pity that these days have flown while I 
have been unable to make any record 
of them. J. has been to walk each day 
with Dickens, and has come home full 
of wonderful things he has said. His 
variety is so inexhaustible that one can 
only listen in wonder. 

Thursday, 28th—Thanksgiving Day. 
J. took Dickens to see the Aldriches’ 
house. He was very much amused by 
what he saw there and has written out 
a full account to his daughter, Mrs. 
Collins. ... 

I have made no record of our supper 
party of Wednesday evening. We had 
Alfred to wait, and a pretty supper and 
more important by far (tho’ the first a 
consequent of the last) a pretty com- 
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pany. There were Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Dolby, Helen Bell and Mrs. Silsbee, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bigelow, Mr. Hillard and 
Louisa and Mr. Beal. Mrs. Bell sang a 
little before supper (“‘ Douglas” for one) 
very gracefully with real feeling. At 
nine o’clock oysters and fun began; 
finally Mr. Dickens told several ghost 
stories, but none of them more interest- 
ing than a little bit of clairvoyance or 
what-you-will, which he let drop con- 
cerning himself. He said a story was 
sent to him for All the Year Round, which 
he liked and accepted; just after the 
matter had been put in type he received 
a letter from another person altogether 
from the one who had forwarded it in 
the first place, saying that he and not 
the first man was the author, and in 
proof of his position he supplied a date 
which was wanting in the first paper. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Dickens, seeing 
the story hinged upon a date and the 
date being but a blank in the MS., had 
supplied one, as it were by chance, and, 
behold! it was the same date which the 
new man had sent. 

Sunday.—Dined with Mr. Dickens at 
six o'clock. Mr. and Mrs. Bigelow, Mr. 
Dolby and ourselves were the only 
guests.... 

After dinner we played two or three 
games which I will set down lest they 
should be forgotten. 

[Descriptions of “Buzz,” “Russian 
Scandal,” and another wholly innocent 
amusement may be omitted.] 

Monday night, December 2, 1867.— 
The first great reading! How we listened 
till we seemed turned into one eyeball! 
How we all loved him! How we longed 
to tell him all kinds of confidences! How 
Jamie and he did hug in the anteroom 
afterward! What a teacher he seemed to 
us of humanity as he read out his own 
words which have enchanted us from 
childhood! And what a house it was! 


Longfellow, Dana, Norton (Mrs. Dana, 
Jr., and the three little Andrews went 
with us), and a world of lovely faces and 
ardent admirers. 

Tuesday came Miss Dodge and Mrs. 
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Hawthorne, Julian, and Rose. The read- 
ing was quite as remarkable, tho’ more 
quiet than that of the night before. As 
usual, we went to speak to him at his 
request after it was over. Found him in 
the best of spirits, but very tired. “You 
can’t think,” he said, “ what resolution 
it requires to dress again after it is 
over!” 

Monday, December 9th.—Left home at 
8 a.M. for New York. The day was clear 
and cold, the journey somewhat long, 
but on the whole extremely agreeable. 
We only had each other to plague or 
amuse, as the case might be, and we had 
the new Christmas story of Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins (called No Thorough- 
fare) to read, and so by sufficient atten- 
tion to the peculiarities or follies or 
troubles of our neighbors and some for- 
getfulness of our own we came to the 
Westminster Hotel at night in capital 
spirits but rather frozen physically. We 
had scant time to dress and dine and to 
go to the Dickens reading. We accom- 
plished it, nevertheless. Saw the rap- 
turous enthusiasm, heard the “Carol” 
far better read than in Boston, because 
the applause was more ready and he felt 
stimulated by it. Afterward Mr. D. 
sent for us to come to his room. He was 
fatigued, of course, but we sat at table 
with him and after a while he began 
to feel warmer as vigor returned. He 
brought out his jewels for us to see—a 
pearl Count D’Orsay once wore set with 
diamonds, etc.—laughed and_ talked 
about the way we dress and other bits 
of nonsense suggested by the time, all 
turned towards the fine light of Charles 
Dickens’s lovely soul and returning with 
a fresh glass of beauty. We left early 
lest we should overfatigue him. 

Wednesday, December 11.—At four 
Dickens came to dinner in our room with 
Eythinge and Anthony, his American 
designer and engraver. Afterward we 
went to the “Black Crook” together, 
and then home to the hotel, where we 
sat talking until one o’clock. There is 
nothing I should like so much to do as 
to set down every word he said in that 
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time, but much must go down to 
oblivion. . . . 

He talked of actors and acting—said 
if a man’s Hamlet was a sustained con- 
ception, it was not to be quarrelled with; 
the only question was, what a man of 
melancholy temperament would do un- 
der such circumstances. Talked of 
Charles Reade and the greatness of 
Griffith Gaunt and the pity of it that he 
did not stand on his own bottom instead 
of getting in with Dion Boucicault, etc., 
etc., but after dinner he unbent, and 
while we were in the box at the theatre 
showed how true his sympathies were 
with the actors, was especially careful 
to make no sound which could hurt their 
feelings by apparent want of attention. 
The play was very dull, so we sat and 
talked. He told me that no ballet dancer 
could have pretty feet, and one dreadful 
thing was they could never wash them, 
as water renders the feet tender and 
they must become horny. He asked 
about Longfellow’s sorrow again and ex- 
pressed the deepest sympathy, but said 
he was like a man purified by suffering. 

We had punch in our room after the 
play, when he laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks over Bob Sawyer’s 
party and the remembrance of the laugh- 
ter he had seen depicted on the faces of 
people the night before. Jack Hopkins 
was such a favorite with J. that D. made 
up the face again and went over the 
necklace story until we roared aloud. 
At length he began to talk of Fechter 
and to describe the sensitive character 
of the man. He saw him first quite by 
accident in Paris, having strolled into a 
little theatre there one night.. He was 
making love to a woman, and so elevated 
her as well as himself by the sentiment 
in which he enveloped her that they 
trod into purer ether and in another 
sphere quite lifted out of the present. 
**By heavens!’ I said, ‘a man who can 
do this can do anything!’ . I never saw 
two people more purely and instantly 
elevated by the power of love. The man- 
ner in which he presses the hem of the 
dress of Lucy in the ‘Bride of Lammer- 
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moor’ is something surpassing speech 
and simply wonderful. The man has a 
thread of genius in him which is unmis- 
takable, yet I should not call him a man 
of genius exactly, either.””, Mr. Dickens 
described him as a man full of plans for 
plays, one who had lost much money as 
a manager, too. He was apt to come 
down to Gad’s Hill with his head full of 
plans about a play which he wished Mr. 
Dickens to write out and which Fechter 
would act in the writing room, using Mr. 
Dickens’s small pillow for a baby in a 
manner to make the latter feel, if 
Fechter were but a writer, how marvel- 
lous his powers of representation would 
be. “I, who for so many years have 
been studying the best way of putting 
things, felt utterly amazed and dis- 
tanced by this man.” 

Before the end of our talk Mr. Dickens 
became penetrated by the memory of 
his friend and brought him before us in 
all the warmth of ardent sympathy. 
Fechter is sure to come to this country: 
we are sure to have the happiness of 
knowing him (if we all live), and in that 
event I shall consider last night as the 
beginning of a new friendship. 

Sunday, December 22.—Another week 
has gone. We are again at home in our 
dear little nook by the Charles and to- 
night the lover of Christmas comes to 
have dinner with us. We had a merry 
time last Sunday, and after we had 
separated the hotel must needs take fire 
—to be sure, I had been packing and 
was in my first sleep and knew nothing 
distinctly of it, but it was an escape all 
the same and Mr. Dickens rushed out 
to help, as he always seems todo. . . 

At night came Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Dolby, Mr. Lowell and Mabel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dorr, todinner. It wasreally a beau- 
tiful Christmas festival, as we intended it 
should be for the love of this new apostle 
of Christmas. Mr. Dickens talked all 


the time, as he always will do, gener- 
ously, when the moment comes that he 
sees it is expected, of Sir Sam. Baker, 
of Froude, of Fechter again, this time as 
if he did not know the man, but spoke 
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critically as if he were a stranger, seeing 
Lowell’s face when his name was men- 
tioned, which inclined itself sneeringly. 

We played games at table afterward, 
which turned out so queerly that we had 
storms of laughter. 

What a shame it is to write down 
anything respecting one’s contact with 
Charles Dickens and have it so slight as 
my accounts are, but the subtle turns of 
conversation are so difficult to render— 
the way in which he represents the 
woman who will not on any account be 
induced to look at him while he is read- 
ing and at whom he looks steadily, en- 
deavoring to compel the eyes to move— 
all these queer turns are too delicate to be 
set down. I thought I should have had a 
convulsion of laughter when Mrs. Dorr 
said Miss.Laura Howe sat down in her 
(Mrs. D.’s) room and wrote out a char- 
ade in such an unparalleled and brilliant 
manner that nobody could have outshone 
her—not even the present company. “In 
the same given time, I trust?” said Dick- 
ens. ““No,no,” said the lady, persistently. 

December 31st—The year goes out 
clear and cold. The moon was marvel- 
lously bright last night and every time 
I woke there she was with her attendant 
star looking freshly in upon us sleeping 
mortals in her eternal, unwearied way. 
We received a letter from Charles Dick- 
ens yesterday saying he was coming to 
stay with us when he returns. What a 
pleasure this will be to us! We antici- 
pate his coming with continual delight! 
To have him as much as we can, at 
morning, noon, and night. 


[The letter, long preserved in an Amer- 
ican copy of A Christmas Carol on the 
shelves of the Charles Street library, 
throws a light of its own on the physi- 
cal handicaps with which Dickens was 
struggling through all this time.] 


Westminster Horer, New York, 
Sunday, Twenty Ninth December, 1867. 


My pear Frexps: 

When I come to Boston for the two 
readings of the 6th and 7th I shall be 
alone, as Dolby must be selling else- 

















PORTRAIT OF 


CHARLES DICKENS BY 


FRANCIS ALEXANDER 


For many years in the drawing-room of the Fields house, and now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts 


where. If you and Mrs. Fields should 
have no other visitor, I shall be very 
glad indeed on this occasion to come to 
you. It is very likely that you may have 
some one with you. Of course you will 
tell me so if you have, and I will then re- 
embellish the Parker House. 

Since I left Boston last, I have been 
so miserable that I have been obliged to 
call in a Dr.—Dr. Fordyce Barker, a 
very agreeable fellow. He was strongly 
inclined to stop the Readings altogether 
for some few days, but I pointed out to 
him how we stood committed, and how 


I must go on if it could be done. My 
Vout. CXLIV.—No. 864.—90 


great terror was yesterday’s Matinée, 
but it went off splendidly. 


(A very 
heavy cold indeed, an irritated condition 
of the uvula, and a restlessly low state 
of the nervous system, were your friend’s 


maladies. If I had not avoided visiting, 
I think I should have been disabled for 
a week or so.) 

I hear from London that the general 
question in society is, what will be 
blown up next by the Fenians. 

With love to Mrs. Fields, Believe me, 

Ever affectionately yours, 
And hers, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
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Saturday night, January 4th.—All in 
readiness. Mr. Dickens arrived punctu- 
ally with Mr. Osgood at half past nine. 
Hot supper was soon in order and we put 
ourselves at it. The dear “chief” was 
in the best of good humor in spite of a 
cold which hangs about him and stuffs 
up head and throat, only leaving him for 
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Wednesday, January 8th, 12 A.M. 

I take up the pen again, having bade 
our guest a most unwilling farewell. 
Last night he read Copperfield and 
the Trial from Pickwick. It was 
an enormous house, packed in every 
extremity, receipts in gold about five 
hundred and ten pounds!! He was 

pleased, naturally, and 











read marvellously well 
even for him. He was 
somewhat excited and 
a good deal tired when 
he returned, and in spite 
of a light supper and 
stiff glass of punch 
which usually contains 
soporific qualities he 
could not sleep until 
near morning. He has 
been in the best of 
spirits during this visit 
—when he came down- 
stairs last night to take 
a cup of coffee before 
leaving he turned to J., 
saying, “The hour has 
almost come when I to 
sulphurous and torment- 
ing gas must render up 
myself!” He has been 
afflicted with catarrh 
which comes and goes 
and distracts him with a 
buzzing in his head. It 
usually leaves him for the 








FROM A CRAYON 


MADE BY ROWSE IN 1863 
two hours at night when he reads. "Tis 
something to be in first-rate mood with 
such a cold... . 

The Readings have suc- 
cessful in New York he cannot fail to be 
pleased, and he does not fail to show it. 
Kate Field New Year’s Eve placed a 
basket of flowers on his table; he had 
seen her bright eyes and sensitive face, 
he said. I was glad for Kate because he 
wrote her a little note, which pleased her, 
of COUFSE. .. -« 


been so 
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two reading hours. This 
= riteos is convenient, but it 
probably returns with 

worse force afterward. 
Sunday night dinner went off bril- 
liantly. Longfellow, Appleton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thaxter came to meet “the chief” 
and ourselves. Unfortunately there was 
one empty seat which Rowse, the artist, 
had promised to fill, but was ill at the 
last and could not—curiously enough we 
had asked Osgood, Miss Putnam, and 
Mr. Gay besides, all kept away by acci- 
dent when they would have given their 
eyes to come. In the course of the day 
he had been to see (with O. W. H.) the 
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ground of the Parkman murder which 


has lately been so clearly described by 
Sir Emerson Tennent in All the Year 
Round; in the evening the talk turned 
naturally enough that way, when after 
much surmise with regard to the previ- 
ous life of the man, Mr. Longfellow 
looked up and with an assured, clear 
tone, said: “Now I have a story to tell! 
A year or two before this event took 
place Dr. Webster invited a party of 
gentlemen to a dinner at his house, I 
believe to meel some foreigner who was 
The doctor him- 
self was a chemist and after dinner he 
had a large bowl placed in the centre of 
the table with some chemical mixture in 
it which he set on fire after turning the 
lamp low. A lurid light came from the 
bow! which caused a livid look upon the 
faces of those who sat 
round the table, and 


interested in science. 
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ter’s story took strong hold on Dickens's 
fancy and he told me afterward that 
when he awaked in the night he thought 
of her. I have seldom sat at dinner with 
a gentleman more careful and fine in his 
choice and taste of food and drink than 
C.D. The idea of his ever passing the 
bounds of temperance is an absurdity 
not to be thought of for a moment. In 
this respect he unlike Mr. 
Thackeray, who at times both ate and 
drank inordinately, and without doubt 
shortened his life by his carelessness in 
these particulars. John Forster, C. D.’s 
old friend, is quite ill with gout and 
some other ails, so C. D. writes him long 
letters full of his experiences. We break- 
fast at half past nine punctually, he on 
a rasher of bacon and an egg and a cup 
of tea, always preferring this same thing. 


is quite 





while all were observ- 
ing the ghastly effect 
Dr. Webster rose and, 
pulling a bit of rope 
from somewhere about 


his person, put it 


around his neck, 
reached his head over 
the bowl to heighten 
the effect, hung it on 
side, and_lolled 
his tongue out to give 
the appearance of a 
man who had 
hanged!!! The whole 
scene was terrible and 
ghastly in the extreme 
and, remembered in 
the light of what fol- 
lowed, hada prescience 
frightful to contem- 
plate.”” 

Appleton did not 
talk as much as usual, 
and we were rather 
glad, but Mrs. Thax- 

‘See Forster’s Life, III, 
368, for the same story told 
by Dickens in a letter to 


one 


been 











Lord Lytton, without nam- 
ing Longfellow as the nar- 
rator. 


JAMES T. FIELDS, DICKENS'S AMERICAN HOST AND FRIEND 
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Afterward we talk or play with the sew- 
ing machine or anything else new and 
odd te him. Then he sits down to write 
until one o'clock, when he likes a glass 
of wine and biscuit, and afterward goes 
to walk until nearly four, when we dine. 
After dinner, reading days, he will take 
a cup of strong coffee, a tiny glass of 
brandy, and a cigar, and likes to lie 
down for a short time to get his voice in 
order. His man then takes a portman- 
teau of clothes to the reading hall, where 
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gate the lamps and all things above and 
below (like exclamation points, Aldrich 
says), are unlike anything before in our 
experience. There are no living eyes like 
them, swift and kind, possessing none of 
the bliss of ignorance, but the different 
bliss of one who sees what the Lord has 
done and what, or something of what, 
he intends. Such charity! Poor man! 
He must have learned great need for 
that. . . . He is a man who has suf- 
fered, evidently. Georgina Hogarth he 
always speaks of in the most 
affectionate terms, such as 
“she has been a mother to 
my children,” “she keeps 
the list of the wine cellar, 
and every few days exam- 
ines to see what we are now 
in want of.” 

I hardly know anything 
more amusing than when he 
begs not to be “set a-going”’ 
on one of his readings by a 
quotation or otherwise, and 
[it is] odd enough to hear him 
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appears often in his talk. His 
love of the theatre is some- 
thing which never pales, he 
says, and the people who go 
upon the stage, however poor 
their pay or hard their lot, 
love it, he thinks, too well 


fA ae 
= ne ever to adopt another voca- 
—— 4 Pb . 
rush a tion of their free will. One 


A NOTE FROM DICKENS TO FIELDS 


he dresses for the evening. Upon our 
return we always have supper and he 
brews a marvellous punch which usually 
makes us all sleep like tops after the ex- 
citement. The perfect kindliness and 
sympathy which radiates from the man 
is, after all, the secret never to be told, 
but always to be studied and to thank 
God for. His rapid eyes, which nothing 
can escape, eyes which when he first 
appears upon the stage seem to interro- 


of the oddest sights a green 

room presents, he says, is 

when they are collecting chil- 
dren for a pantomime. For this pur- 
pose the prompter calls together all the 
women in the ballet and begins giving 
out their names in order, while they 
press about him, eager for the chance 
of increasing their poor pay by the extra 
pittance their children will receive. 
“Mrs. Johnson, how many?” “Two, 
sir.” “What years?” “Seven and ten.” 


“Mrs. B.”"— and so on until the requisite 
number is made up. He says where one 
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Mrs. Fields is seated at the window; 


member of a family obtains regular em- 
ployment at the theatre, others are sure 
to come in after a time; the mother will 
be in the wardrobe, children in panto- 
mime, elder sisters in the ballet, etc. 

When we asked him to return to us, 
he said he must be loyal to “the show”’ 
and, having three or four men with him, 
ought to be at an hotel where he could 
attend properly to the business. He 
never forgets the needs of those who are 
dependent upon him, is liberal to his 
servants (and to ours also) and liberal 
in his heart to all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

I have one deeply seated hope, that 
he will read for the Freed people before 
he leaves the country, and I cannot help 
thinking he will... . 


[For more than a month from the time 
of this entry Dickens was carrying the 
triumph of his readings into other cities 
than Boston. There he had left a 
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Miss Sarah Orne Jewett at right 


faithful defender in the person of Mrs. 
Fields, who wrote in her diary on Janu- 
ary 26, 1868: “It is odd how prejudiced 
people have allowed themselves to be- 


come about Dickens. I seldom make a 
call where his name is introduced that I 
do not feel the injustice done to him 
personally, as if mankind resented the 
fact that he had excited more love than 
most men.” As his return to Boston 
drew near, she ‘wrote, February 18th: 
“We are anticipating and doorkeeping 
for the arrival of our friend. Whatever 
unpleasant is said of Charles Dickens I 
take almost as if said against myself. It 
is so hard to help this when you love a 
friend.”” On February 21st there is the 
entry: “We go to Providence to-night 
to hear ‘Dr. Marigold.’ I have been full 
of plans for next week, which is to be 
a busy season with us of company.”’} 


Saturday, February 22.—We have 
heard **Marigold”’! To be sure, the audi- 
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ence was sadly stupid and unresponsive, 
but we were penetrated by it... . 
What a night we had in Providence! 
Our beds were. comfortable enough, 
for which we were deeply thankful, but 
none of the party slept, I believe, ex- 
cept Mr. Dolby, and his rest was in- 
evitably cut short in the morning by 
business. I believe I lay awake from 
pure pleasure after such a treat. Hear- 
ing “Marigold” and having supper after- 
ward with the dear great man. We 
played a game at cards which was most 
curious—indeed, something more—so 
much more that I have forgotten to be 
afraid of him. 


[In writing the chapter, “Glimpses of 
Emerson,” in Authors and Friends, Mrs. 
Fields drew freely upon the entry that 
here follows in its fullness.] 

Tuesday morning, February 25.— 
Somewhat fatigued. The “Marigold” 
went off brilliantly. He never read bet- 
ter nor was more universally applauded. 
Mr. Emerson came down to go and 
passed the night here; of course we sat 
talking until late, he being much sur- 
prised at the artistic perfection of the 
performance. It was queer enough to 
sit by his side, for when his stoicism did 
at length break down, he laughed as if 
he must crumble to pieces at such un- 
usual bodily agitation, and with a face 
on as if it hurt him dreadfully—to look 
at him was too much for me, already 
full of laughter myself. Afterward we 
all went in to shake hands for a moment. 

When we came back home Mr. Emer- 
son asked me a great many questions 
about C. D. and pondered much. Finally 
he said, “I am afraid he has too much 
talent for his genius; it is a fearful loco- 
motive to which he is bound and can 
never be free from it nor set at rest. 
You see him quite wrong, evidently; and 
would persuade me that he is a genial 
creature, full of sweetness and amenities 
and superior to his talents, but I fear 
he is harnessed to them. He is too con- 
summate an artist to have a thread of 
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nature left. He daunts me! I have not 
the key.” 

When Mr. Fields came in he repeated, 
“Mrs. Fields would persuade me he is 
a man easy to communicate with, sym- 
pathetic and accessible to his friends, 
but her eyes do not see clearly in this 
matter, [ am sure.”’ “Look for your- 
self, dear Mr. Emerson,” I answered, 
laughing, “and then report to me after- 
ward.” 

While we were enjoying ourselves in‘ 
this way a great change has come to the 
country. The telegram arrived during 
the Reading bringing the news of the 
President’s impeachment, 126 against 
47. Since Johnson is to be thrust out 
and since another revolution is upon us 
(Heaven help us that it be a peaceful 
one) we can only be thankful that the 
majority is so large. Mr. Dickens’s 
account of the ability of Johnson, of his 
apparent integrity and of his present 
temperance, as contrasted with the pres- 
ent (reported) failures of Grant in this 
respect, have made me shudder, for I 
presume Grant is inevitably the next 
man. Mrs. Agassiz was evidently 
pleased with the appearance of General 
Grant and his wife. She liked their re- 
pose of manner and ease; but I think 
this rather a shallow judgment because 
poise and ease of manner belong to the 
coarsest natures and to the finest; in the 
latter it is conquest; and this is why 
these qualities have so high a place in 
the esteem of man; but it is likewise the 
gift of society people who neither feel 
nor understand the varied natures with 
whom they come in contact. 

Longfellow is at work on a tragedy, of 
which no words are spoken at present. 
To-day Mr. Dickens does not go out; 
he is writing letters home. Yesterday he 
and J. walked seven miles, which is 
about their average generally. . 

February 27.—Longfellow’s birthday. 
Last night Dickens went to a supper at 
Lowell’s and J. passed the evening with 
Longfellow. L.’s tragedy comes on 


apace. He looks to Fechter to help him. 
Dickens has doubtless done much to 
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quicken him to write. He has two nearly 
finished in blank verse, both begun since 
this month came in. J. returned at half 
past eleven, bringing an unread news- 
paper in his pocket which L. had lent him, 
telling him to read something tome about 
Dickens and return. Ah me! We could 
have cried as weread! It was the saddest 
of sad letters, written at the time the sep- 
aration from his wife took place. The 
gentleman to whom he wrote it has died 
and the letter has stolen into print. | 
only hope the poor man may never see it. 

To-night he reads “Carol” and“ Boots” 
and sups here with Longfellow afterward. 

Sunday, March 1st.—What a week we 
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have had! I feel utterly weary this 
morning, although I did start up with 
exceeding bravery and walked four miles 
just after breakfast in order to see that 
the flowers were right at church and to 
ask some people to dinner to-day who 
could not, however, come. The air was 
very keen and exciting and I did not 
know I was tired until I came back and 
collapsed. Our supper came off Thurs- 
day, but without Dickens. His cold had 
increased upon him seriously and he was 
really ill after his long, difficult reading. 
But Longfellow was perfectly lovely, so 
easily pleased and so deeply pleased with 
my little efforts to make this day a fes- 
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tival time. Dickens and Whittier both 
sent affectionate and graceful notes 
when they found they really could not 
come. Our company stayed until two 
1.M., Emerson never more talkative and 
good. He is a noble purifier of the social 
atmosphere, always keeping the talk 
simple as possible but up to the highest 
pitch of thought and feeling. 

Friday, the Dana girls, Sallie and 
Charlotte, passed the night with us and 
went to the reading and shook hands 
with Mr. Dickens afterward. They were 
perfectly happy when they went away 
vesterday. . . . 


|The walking match between Dolby 
and Osgood to which the following para- 
graph refers has already been men- 
tioned. The elaborately humorous con- 
ditions of the contest, drawn up by 
Dickens, are printed in Yesterdays with 
Authors. “We have had such a funny 
paper from Dickens to-day,’ Mrs. Fields 
had written in her diary, on February 
5th, “that it can only describe itself— 
Articles drawn up arranging for a walk 
and dinner upon his return here, as if 
it were some fierce legal document.”’| 


I had barely time yesterday, after the 
girls left, to dress and prepare some 
flowers and some lunch and make my 
way in a carriage first to the Parker 
House at Mr. Dickens’s kind request to 
see if all the table arrangements were 
perfect for the dinner. I found he had 
done everything he could think of to 
make the feast go off well and had really 
left nothing for me to suggest, so I 
turned about and drove over the mill- 
dam, following Messrs. Dickens, Dolby, 
Osgood, and Fields, who had left just an 
hour before on a walking match of six 
miles out and six in. This agreement was 
made and articles drawn up several 
weeks ago, signed and sealed in form by 
all the parties, to come off without re- 
gard to the weather. The wind was blow- 
ing strong from the northwest, very cold, 
and the snow blowing, too. They had 
turned and were coming back when I 


came up with them. Osgood was far 
ahead and, after saluting them all and 
giving a cheer for America, discovering 
too that they had refreshed on the way, I 
drove back to Mr. Osgood, keeping near 
him and administering brandy all the 
way in town. The walk was accom- 
plished in precisely two hours forty- 
eight minutes. Of course Mr. Dickens 
stayed by his man, who was beaten out 
and out. They were all exhausted, for 
the snow made the walking extremely 
difficult, and they all jumped into car- 
riages and drove home with great speed 
to bathe and sleep before dinner. 

At six o'clock we were assembled, 
eighteen of us, for dinner, looking our 
very best (I hope)—at least we all tried 
for that, I am sure—and sat punctually 
down to our elegant dinner. I have 
never seen a dinner more beautiful. Two 
English crowns of violets were at the 
opposite ends of the table and flowers 
everywhere arranged in perfect taste. I 
sat at Mr. Dickens's right hand and next 
Mr. Lowell. Mrs. Norton sat the other 
side of our host and he divided his 








attention loyally between us. He talked. 


with me about Spiritualism as it is 
called, the humbug of which excites his 
deepest ire, although no one could be- 
lieve more entirely than he in magnetism 
and the unfathomed ties between man 
and mam. He told me many curious 
things about the traps which had been 
laid by well-meaning friends to bring 
him into “spiritual” circles. But he 
said, “If I go to a friend’s house for the 
purpose of exposing a fraud in which she 
believes I am doing a very disagreeable 
thing and not what she invited me for. 
Forster and I were invited to Lord 
Dufferin’s to a little dinner with Home. 
I refused, but Forster went, saying be- 
forehand to Lord Dufferin that Home 
would have no spirits about if he 
came. Lord Dufferin said, ‘Nonsense,’ 
and the dinner came off, but they were 
hardly seated at table when Home an- 
nounced that there was an adverse in- 
fluence present and the spirits would not 
appear. ‘Ah,’ said Forster, ‘my spirits 
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in this case were clearer than yours, for 
they told me before I came that there 
would be no manifestations to-night.’” 

Speaking of dreams, he said he was 
convinced that no man (judging from 
his own experience, which could not be 
altogether singular, but must be a type 
of the experience of others), he believed 
no writer, neither Shakespeare nor Scott 
nor any other who had ever invented a 
character, had ever been known to 
dream about the creature of his imagina- 
tion. It would be like a man’s dreaming 
of meeting himself, which was clearly an 
impossibility. Things exterior to oneself 
must always be the basis of our dreams. 
This talk about characters led him to 
say how mysterious and beautiful the 
action of the mind was around any given 
subject. “Suppose,” he said, “‘this wine- 
glass were a character, fancy it a man, 
endue it with certain qualities, and soon 
fine filmy webs of thoughts almost im- 
palpable coming from every direction 
and yet we know not from where, spin 
and weave around it until it assumes 
form and beauty and becomes instinct 
with life. . . .” 

Mr. Lowell asked him some question 
in a low voice about the country, when 
I heard him say presently that it was 
very much grown up, indeed he should 
not know oftentimes that he was not in 
England, things went on so much the 
same and with very few exceptions 
(hardly worth mentioning) he was let 
alone precisely as he would have been 
there. 

He loves to talk of Gad’s Hill and 
stopped joyfully from other talk to tell 
me how his daughter Mary arranged his 
table with flowers. He speaks continu- 
ally of her great taste in combining 
flowers. “Sometimes she will have 
nothing but water lilies,”’ he said, as if 
the memory were a fragrance. 

Some one has said, “We cannot love 
and be wise.” I will gladly give away 
the inconsistent wisdom, for Jamie and 
I are truly penetrated with grateful love 
3 Se 


Wednesday, March 3rd.—Mr. Dickens 
Vor. CXLIV.—No. 864.—91 


came over last night with Messrs. 
Osgood and Dolby to pass the evening 
and have a little punch and supper and 
a merry game with us... . 

They left punctually before eleven, 
having promised the driver they would 
not keep him waiting in the cold. Jamie 
has every day long walks with him. He 
has told him much regarding the forms 
and habits of his life. He is fond of 
“Gad’s Hill,” and his “dear daughters” 
and their aunt, Miss Hogarth, make his 
home circle. What a dear one it is to 
him can be seen whenever his thought 
turns that way and if his letters do not 
come punctually he is in low spirits. He 
is a great actor and artist, but above all 
a great and loving and well-beloved 
man. (This I cling to in memory of Mr. 
Emerson’s dictum.) 

I am deep in Carlyle’s history and 
every little thing I hear chimes in with 
that. After the dinner (at the Parker) the 
other night, Mr. Dickens thought he 
would take a warm bath, but, the water 
being drawn, he began playing the clown 
in pantomime on the edge of the bath 
(with his clothes on) for the amusement 
of Dolby and Osgood; in a moment and 
before he knew where he was he had 
tumbled in head over heels, clothes and 
all. A second and improved edition of 
Les Noyades I thought. Surely this book 
is a marvel of thought and labor. Why, 
why have I left it unknown to myself 
until now? I fear, unlike Lowell, it is 
because I could not read eighteen unin- 
terrupted hours without apoplexy or 
some other ’exy which would destroy 
what power I have forever. 

March 6th.—Mr. Dickens dined here 
last night without company except 
Messrs. Dolby and Osgood and Howells. 
We had a very merry time. They had 
been to visit the Cambridge Printing 
Office in the afternoon and had been 
shown so many things that “the chief” 
said he began to think he should have a 
bitter hatred against any mortal who 
undertook to show him anything else in 
the world and laughed immoderately at 
J. T. F.’s proposition to show him the 
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new fruit house afterward. We all had 
a game of Nincomtwitch and separated 
rather early because we were going to a 
party, and as C. D. shook me by the 
hand to say good-bye he said he hoped 
we would have a better time at this 
party than he ever had at any party in 
all his life. A part of the dinner time 
was taken up by half guess and half 
calculation of how far Mr. Dickens’s 
manuscript would extend in a single 
line. Mr. Osgood said 40 miles. J. said 
100,000 (!!) I believe they are really 
going to find out. C. D. said he felt as 
if it would go farther than 40 miles and 
was inclined to be “down” on Osgood 
until he saw him doing figures in his 


head after a fearful fashion. All this 
amusing talk served to give one a 
strange, weird sensation of the value of 
words over time and space; these little 
marks of immeasurable value covering 
so slight a portion of the rough earth! 
Howells talked a little of Venice, thought 
the Ligurians lived better than the Vene- 
tians. C. D. said they ate but little meat 
when he lived in Genoa; chiefly “pasta”’ 
with a good soup poured over it. . . . 

He leaves Boston to-day, to return the 
first of April, so I will end this poor little 
surface record here, hoping always that 
the new sheet shall have something writ- 
ten down of a deeper, simpler, and more 
inseeing nature. 


(To be continued) 


THE PHILOSOPHERS 


BY ROBERT GRAVES 


HOUGHT has a bias, 
Direction a bend, 
Space its inhibitions, 
Time a dead end. 


Is whiteness white? 


Oh, then, call it black: 
Farthest from the truth 
Is yet halfway back. 


Effect ordains Cause, 
Head swallowing its tail; 

Does whale engulf sprat, 
Or sprat assume whale? 


Contentions weary, 
It giddies us to think, 
Then kiss, girl, kiss! 


Or drink, fellow, drink! 


Wine nie alee 
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THE REWARD OF VIRTUE 
BY MARY S. WATTS 


EST from Pittsburgh, the pas- 

senger in berth Number Seven 
noted an increasing gentleness in the 
landscape; the freshness in the air had 
lost the austere distinction imparted by 
piny mountain woods or salt water, 
and this side the Alleghanies the year 
went about its ordered miracles earlier. 
A thaw had set in, the streams were at 
flood, the wheatfields ribbed with green; 
and when the train paused awhile on 
some siding between pasture lands one 
became aware of a multitudinous small 
life busy and vocal everywhere. The 
spring panorama should have been at- 
tractive in its homely fashion; that 
Number Seven did not find it so she 
decided with humorous, half-cynical 
regret to be her own fault. Of old she 
knew it well; she was of the Middle 
West by birth; impossible to review it 
without a certain warmth of feeling. 
Otherwise her attitude of mind approxi- 
mated that of the newly landed alien, 
whom, indeed, after her recent expatria- 
tion, she resembled, though without shar- 
ing his wonder and perplexity; the spec- 
tacle of town and countryside defaced 
and adorned with an equal innocent 
tastelessness did not irritate or amuse 
her; it merely depressed. 

In spite of a self-control so practiced 
as to govern even her slightest move- 
ments, and in spite of a kind of inborn 
sophistication that enforced certain 
gracious proprieties of behavior, she 
betrayed some nervousness as the train 
drew steadily westward, fidgeting a 
little with her gloves, her veil, rearrang- 
ing her satchel with minute unnecessary 
care, glancing continually at her watch, 
which warned her that there remained 
only a few miles of this part of the 
journey. At moments a feeling uncom- 
fortably like fright invaded her; she 


told herself fervently that she did hope 
there would be no scene, no emotional 
outbreaks, above all no hollow demon- 
strations of sentiment. With a faint 
smile she reflected that Jane at least 
might be depended on to keep romance 
in abeyance; Jane was not likely to 
embarrass anybody with efforts at un- 
derstanding or flights of imaginative 
sympathy! It was the young girl whom 
the dramatic aspects of the situation 
might warrantably move, but in what 
way could not be forecast. She leaned 
forward upon an abrupt impulse, study- 
ing her face in the narrow slip of looking- 
glass between the windows. The posi- 
tion and light were not the most favor- 
able, revealing crows’ feet, dulled color- 
ing, the coarsening textures of fifty; and 
she retreated into the corner of the seat 
with a shrug, a philosophical grimace, 
advising herself that in her best days 
she had never been notably pretty, and 
that it should not be so hard for a 
homely or next-door-to-homely woman 
to grow old as for a handsome one; 
besides, with a vanity of which she was 
humorously conscious she took comfort 
in the conviction that there had always 
been something about her as attractive 
as beauty and more enduring—or so 
people seemed to think, at any rate; 
it had been said and put in print often 
enough, and she had had abundant, 
tangible proofs of some sort of attrac- 
tion—letters, offerings—from men, of 
course. Possibly they were not the 
most select types of men, she thought 
with the little smile in which many 
critics professed to discover a wistful 
mockery infinitely subtle and alluring; 
no, they were scarcely heroes, neverthe- 
less almost any young girl would look 
upon them as a vindication. 

The porter came ingratiatingly with 
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his whisk broom. “Next stop’s Acme, 
ma’am; on’y ten minutes now.” 

She got up, with renewed inward flut- 
ter, and submitted to his ministrations. 
A passenger emerged from the asylum 
for smokers at the end of the car and 
promenaded the aisle, casually inven- 
torying her, a procedure which she bore 
with the indifference of habit. Indeed, 
she was scarcely conscious of his stare at 
all, in her preoccupation as she felt the 
train slowing down, and stooped to look 
out of the window. The place had not 
changed, in this quarter, at least; it 
might have been yesterday that inter- 
vened, instead of twenty years, since 
she last set foot in it. In gliding proces- 
sion there came the brickyards, the 
Cooperage Company’s buildings, the 
long corrugated-iron freight shed, the 
stock pens; the gates were down at the 
Miami Street crossing, a trolley car and 
a load of hay waiting on the other side 
of them; the train jolted to a standstill 
beside a species of cinder dike across the 
waste of spring mud to the station plat- 
form. Farther along they would be put- 
ting off the mail sacks; the Mercer 
House hack would be standing around 
the corner of the baggage room; she 
felt the cinders crunch underfoot; the 
porter handed her her bag and swung 
back on to the car. 

In the smokers’ retreat one of the men 
remarked to the other: “‘ Did you notice 
that woman that got off just now? Tall, 
thin, light-haired woman—did you see 
her?” 

“No. Why? What about her?” 

“Oh, why, nothing about her—only 
I just thought you might have noticed. 
She’s an actress. I’ve seen her on the 
stage. I thought I knew her—knew who 
she was, I mean, you know—and after 
I took a good look I was sure. Name’s 
Saffrans—Ada Saffrans—well, that’s her 
stage name, anyhow.” He paused, and 
then reiterated with great firmness: “I 
knew I knew her. It’s been some time—” 

““Actress, uh? Is she any good?” 

“Well, it’s been some time,” repeated 
the well-informed one, more reservedly. 
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“She used to be. I don’t know whether 
she’s on the stage any more now—it’s 
been a good while. But she was very 
good at one time—these high-class, 
society parts, you know. She used to 
look a little like Ellen Terry—she prob- 
ably got herself up to exaggerate it, 
purposely; they do, you know. But 
she did really look like her. Yeah, she 
was good; she could act. I’ve seen her 
often—that kind of light society plays, 
you know—” : 

Mrs. Saffrans, meanwhile, stood for 
a moment hesitant in sudden uneasiness, 
although she had more than once im- 
aginatively envisaged just this act with 
its attendant risks. Some people had 
got off the day coaches and were being 
welcomed by others in gales of volu- 
bility; a mud-plastered automobile was 
rounding to alongside the little brick 
esplanade; the baggageman trundled 
briskly to and fro. Aloof and unavoid- 
ably conspicuous, the fear of recognition 
hovered -over her. But not for long; 
the glances were incurious, or at most 
interested only in her black traveling 
clothes of supremely accurate cut, and 
her gracefully ample furs. She herself 
could not name a soul in sight, or even 
detect a likeness to any ancient ac- 
quaintance. They were almost all too 
young, she perceived on a sudden with 
relief touched with a chagrin that moved 
her to ironical amusement—much too 
young to remember or to have been told 
anything about her. She was eternally 
forgetting that a new generation— 
Isabelle’s generation!—had arisen in 
this while that seemed so brief. In the 
waiting room it was the same story; 
half a dozen loungers, not one of whom 
could be remotely connected with the 
Acme of the ‘nineties, eyed her im- 
passively as she went up to the ticket- 
office window. Yes, there was an east- 
bound train at two, she was told, but 
it was the flier and did not stop; she 
could take the accommodation at 
twelve-forty-five and get off at Colum- 
bus. There, of course, she would have a 
choice of several roads; they all ran on 
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about the same schedule—the ones that 
were timed to reach New York to- 
morrow morning, that is. Mrs. Saf- 
frans had her purse out to buy two 
tickets, but on a second thought put it 
back, though not without reluctance. 
One could not tell what might happen 
or had happened already. Very likely 
it would not be possible to make all the 
arrangements in so short a time, only a 
few hours, even supposing Isabelle cared 
to go; everything depended finally on 
Isabelle, she acknowledged to herself 
for the fiftieth time, with her roman- 
tically touching smile. 

Behind the baggage-room corner she 
found, not the Mercer House hack— 
Acme had progressed beyond that 
antique institution, it appeared—but 
another mud-plastered automobile func- 
tioning over a much wider territory than 
the hack had ever been able to serve. 
“Take you’n’ y’r grip anywheres in 
town f’r fift’ cents,” the youth in charge 
informed her. He had already com- 
pounded with two massive gentlemen 
who by the intricate ornaments pendent 
from their watch chains, and the gold 
lettering on a field of fringed purple- 
satin ribbon attached to their lapels, 
proclaimed themselves to be members 
of the Benevolent Order of Buffaloes, 
Ohio Range, now in convention at 
Acme, to take them to the Grand Opera 
House, where, he said, “th’ doin’s was 
goin’ on.” Mrs. Saffrans shared the 
rear seat and the venerable lap robe 
with them, without engaging more than 
an ordinary civil attention. Neverthe- 
less, it was again with inward tremor 
that she asked the boy in their hearing, 
“Do you know the old Redway place?” 

“Sure! You want off there? Aw- 
ri’. 

The pair of Buffaloes paid no heed; 
she began to be impatient with herself. 
All this had to be gone through with, 
whether or no; these silly apprehen- 
sions only made harder what was already 
hard enough. 

The town seemed as little changed es 
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But for the motor cars instead of buggies 
aligned by the curb, all the years were 
as yesterday, she told herself again. 
There was some unusual stir on High 
Street, owing, no doubt, to the fine 
weather and the convention. She noticed 
the white-and-gilt fagade, bedecked with 
scrolls and gewgaws, of a motion-picture 
theater; some dead and blackened 
wreaths from the Lincoln’s Birthday 
celebration still clung about the cannon 
in the courthouse yard, but there were 
fresh banners up across the store fronts, 
weleoming the Buffaloes. All at once, 
something about these garish trimmings 
and the neglected ones yonder, about 
the chilly mud, the characterless build- 
ings, the childishly serious futility of the 
fraternal order, the idle zeal of these 
crowds, settled drearily upon her spirit. 
She had forgotten what it was like in 
Acme; but it had always been like this, 
and she recalled her own revolt with a 
kind of bitter sympathy. 

The two secret-society men were set 
down, and the car turned out Center 
Street. In a minute or so the mansard 
roof, the narrow jig-sawed porches, the 
high flight of steps, the cast-iron mor- 
tuary urns on either hand with the 
stubs of last summer’s geraniums and 
strings of blighted vines, came into view. 

“Folks lookin’ f’r you?” inquired the 
boy, directing the eye of a connoisseur 
in the humors of arrival and departure 
over the ranks of uncommunicative 
windows. Something he saw or perhaps 
did not see prompted him to add: “Oh, 
you goin’ to s’prise em? I c’n g’ round 
to th’ side door—?” 

“They know I'm coming—if they got 
my letter,” said Mrs. Saffrans, with an 
effort. She got out, paid him, went 
up the walk. The thunderous activity 
of the engine, diversified by sundry 
staccato detonations as the automobile 
backed and turned and at last got under 
way, must have covered the sound of 
the bell, if indeed it rang at all. She 
waited, listening, and was about to pull 
down the handle a second time, when 


the environs of the railroad station: fo Redway opened the door. It stuck 
A, 
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and dragged back on the hall floor, 
rucking up the carpet. 

The two women stood looking at 
each other. Then Jane said: “I saw 
you coming. I’ve been looking out for 
you, of course. Only I wasn’t going to 
let you in right in front of that driver 
—right with him looking on. Not that 
he'd make any difference, but there ’re 
always plenty of people got nothing to 
do but rubber round that might ask him 
questions.” 

“Yes, I know,” Ada Saffrans said, 
steadily enough. She obeyed the other’s 
gesture, entering; and Jane pushed the 
door to with another struggle. 

“It’s swelled. It always does the 
minute the weather begins to get soft 
this way outside,” she explained. ‘You 
can go on in the front parlor, Ada. It’s 
the same like always. Everything’s 
just the same—about the house, I mean. 
You know I never was much of a hand 
to go shifting things around, just out 
of restlessness—” 

Mrs. Saffrans again obeyed, divining 
that Jane, beneath the surface, was as 
confusedly and painfully agitated as she 
herself. That broken and unnatural 
fluency betrayed her; then, too, there 
might have been some scenes with 
Isabelle. Poor Jane! In the parlor there 
was the set of ebonized furniture she 
remembered so well, with the gilt groov- 
ings, the rows of toy balustrades along 
the tops and backs of everything, the 
spoollike ornaments on the corners. 
There was the cabinet mantel going up 
to the ceiling with the big mirror in the 
middle and the small subordinate mir- 
rors at the sides behind the brackets and 
post-office-box cubbyholes. The min- 
iature easel with Elmer’s photograph, 
standing up, resting the knuckles of one 
hand on a table, was in its old place on 
the top of the piano. “Pharaoh’s 
Horses” in a circular metallic-looking 
frame still hung over the sofa. The 
room was cold and she changed her 
mind in the act of loosening her fur 
scarf, readjusting it instead. Jane went 
about with nervous movements, jerking 
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objects a fraction this way and a frac- 
tion that, puttering at the lace curtains 
which were matched point to point, with 
some of the points securely pinned to- 
gether to obviate a tendency to “yaw 
crooked”—yawing crooked constitut- 
ing, by Jane’s standards, one of the 
gravest indictments that could be 
brought against a housekeeper. 

“I don’t believe anybody could see 
through ‘em, even if they were to come 
up close,” she now remarked. “And 
it’s better to have the windows look the 
way they always are. If I was to pull 
the blinds down, right in the broad day- 
light, somebody’d suspect something, 
sure. Anyway, if anybody wants to 
know, I’ve made up to tell ’em you were 
a book agent or something; lots of ’°em 
go round in machines nowadays.” She 
halted, out of breath, patently trying to 
get herself together. “I expect you 
better sit down, Ada. We've got to 
talk,” she said, with the air of apologiz- 
ing to her own conscience for some sort 
of concession. 

Mrs. Saffrans did not at once accept 
the invitation—so to call it. “Isn’t— 
is Isabelle here?” she asked, still stand- 
ing expectantly. 

“No. She don’t get back for half an 
hour yet—from class, you know.” 

“Class?” repeated the other, vaguely 
surprised. “She’s not in school still?” 

““No, not school—college. She’s going 
to Baptist Union now—she’s a junior. 
Isabelle’s twenty-one. I guess you've 
forgotten,” said Jane, acidly. 

Mrs. Saffrans made a little deprecat- 
ing sound, a little gesture, and sat down. 
About her movements, about her whole 
presence, there was still the unconscious 
and unassuming elegance by which Jane 
had always been obscurely irritated. 
She was irritated now, surveying Ada 
with a hostility which she did not recog- 
nize, and certainly never would have 
admitted, to be based ultimately on 
jealousy. Jealous of Ada Redway—or 





Saffrans or whatever she chose to call 
she jealous of her? That was 
No respectable per- 





herself 
likely, wasn’t it? 
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son, nobody who knew about Ada, 
would touch her with a pair of tongs! 
Jane felt, or desperately tried to feel, 
that she herself was stretching a point, 
behaving with a magnanimity rarely met 
with, to allow the woman in the house, 
even on Isabelle’s account. It was a 
wonder that Ada had the face to come 
back here to Acme, where she was 
known, at all; yet here she was, as cool 
and uppity as ever, putting everybody 
else at a disadvantage, the way she 
always had done, somehow! 

“You hold your age pretty well, 
Ada,” she said, abruptly, with a sort 
of grudging admiration. “I expect 
anybody can, though, that hasn't 
much to do except take care of them- 
selves.” 

“Yes, I have had rather a lazy time 
of it these last three years,” said Mrs. 
Saffrans, with composure. “Before that, 
when I was working, it wasn’t quite so 
easy.” 

“T-wouldn’t call being on the stage 
work,’ said Jane, in her harsh, strident 
voice. 

Mrs. Saffrans contemplated her mus- 
ingly for a moment in silence. “You 
haven’t changed much, either, Jane,” 
she said. It was the truth. Jane, so 
people were in the habit of saying, was 
““Redway clear through,” and the fam- 
ily looks were of a type upon which the 
passage of years made a singularly 
light impression. At twenty-five, Jane’s 
straight, coarse, strong-growing black 
hair was already beginning to be 
threaded with gray; heavy lines already 
showed in her swarthily sallow face; 
now, at fifty-odd, she was only a little 
grayer, a little more wrinkled, and the 
outlines of her flat, angular body, the 
waist somewhat too long in proportion 
to the legs, indicated under the dark- 
colored gingham dress not one ounce 
more or less of flesh. 

“You got my letter?” Mrs. Saffrans 
said. 

“Just this morning. 
gone.” 

“Oh, then she doesn’t know yet—?” 


Isabelle had 


“She didn’t know you were coming. 
Of course she knows about you,” said 
Jane, her emphasis hinting at possi- 
bilities probably readily imagined by the 
other, whose thin, mobile face quivered 
transiently. “Isabelle’s known for a 
good while—ever since—let’s see—ever 
since she was in the eighth grade, must 
be—” Jane halted. “I told you at the 
time. You ought to remember. I 
wrote you about telling her.” 

“Yes, you wrote me.” 

“Well, you needn’t think I wanted to 
tell her, Ada,” said Jane, sharply. “It 
wasn’t an easy thing to do, tell a girl a 
thing like that about her own mother. 
To be sure, she don’t remember you; 
she wouldn’t know you if she saw you, 
any more than any other stranger. But 
all the same, it wasn’t easy telling her. 
I didn’t want to; I just had to, that was 
all.” 

Mrs. Saffrans murmured _inarticu- 
lately, stroking her muff with a mechan- 
ical movement. Nothing in her attitude 
suggested protest or adverse comment, 
yet Jane Redway charged her with 
both. That was Ada all over, acting so 
-—so superior, she thought, vexed by the 
self-conscious uneasiness that of old 
had so often assailed her in Ada’s com- 
pany. The idea of her acting superior! 
“You needn’t to think I liked it. I 
just wanted to do what was right,’”’ she 
insisted, truculently. 

“TI understand. You have always 
done right, Jane, I know.” 

“T try to, anyhow,” said Jane, un- 
placated. “‘That’s another thing I want 
to tell you, Ada, before Isabelle comes. 
I never have said one single, solitary 
word to her that might set her against 
you. I wouldn’t do a thing like that. 
Because, after all, you’re her mother, 
and it wouldn’t be right. When I told 
her, I just told her the plain truth, not 
another thing more or less. ‘Isabelle,’ 
I said, ‘I’m going to tell you once for 
all, and there’s no use asking me any 
questions, because I wouldn’t answer 
’em if I could; I’m not going to say 
anything one way or the other. You'll 
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have to make up your own mind, all by 
yourself. I won’t have a thing to do 
with it,’ I said. I said: ‘Your mother 
went off and left your father and you 
when you were about a year old. She 
went off with—with a man,’ I said. 
‘That's the reason you don’t remember 
her and you don’t ever hear anybody 
say anything about her. That’s all I’m 
going to tell you, Isabelle,’ I said, ‘be- 
cause it’s all I know of my own knowl- 
edge. If your father’d have lived, he’d 
maybe have told you himself; maybe 
he’d have told you something more or 
different, but that’s none of my affair. 
He never talked to me about it or said 
what he was going to do, and you know 
the way he died; he couldn’t tell me 
anything he wanted, even at the end 
when folks generally do if they’re con- 
scious and got anything on their minds. 
If he’d told me I'd have told you in his 
own exact words because I'd have taken 
*em down in writing. But he didn’t, 
so I don’t know, and I can’t say any- 
thing more. You got to make up your 
own mind about it,’ I said—”’ 

She had to pause, out of breath again; 
esilence, falling abruptly upon the din 
of loud, rapid words, produced an al- 
most grotesque effect of peace and 
relief. Jane, however, was not aware 
of it; the statement of her own position, 
so secure, so admirably taken, reinforced 
and stabilized her; it was with a justi- 
fiable complacence that from the heights 
of blamelessness she now surveyed the 
contrast between herself and the other 
woman, erstwhile subtly disquieting. 

“Of course I had to answer some of 
the things the child wanted to know,” 
she felt that she could admit without 
weakening her stand. “But I never 
told her anything but the plain truth. 
It began that way—with her asking 
questions, I mean, like any child would. 
Wanting to know who all her folks was, 
and didn’t she have anybody but Red- 
ways, and where was her mother’s 
folks—all things like that. I just told 
her the plain truth. I said: ‘Your 
mother didn’t have anybody to speak 


of. She was an orphan and didn’t have 
any family, only considerable prop’ty, 
and living over at Sunville with some 
people—but they weren’t any kin to 
her—when your father met her. She 
came over here along with some other 
girls and fellows in some theatrical 
tableaux for the foreign missions that 
they were getting up in the First M. E. 
Church. I believe the ladies had a sale 
and supper, too, but I couldn’t say for 
certain; maybe that was another time— 
anyway that was the first time your 
father saw her. That’s how they came 
to get married.’ That’s all I told Isa- 
belle to begin with; then afterwards I 
had to tell her the rest. I told her about 
him, too—only just what I knew, not 
another thing, not even the name, 
because, for all I could say, that might 
have been a made-up one, and I wasn’t 
going to say anything but what I knew,” 
said Jane, rigorously. “I told her he 
was an actor and he was in a stock 
comp’ny they had acting in Columbus 
one winter, and I supposed that was 
where you met, but I couldn’t say. She 
could just take it or leave it. I was 
bound and determined I wouldn’t lift 
my finger to influence her.” 

There ensued another silence during 
which Jane warily and defiantly held 
herself in readiness for an attack on 
some count; but when, at length, Mrs. 
Saffrans spoke it was merely to make the 
disappointingly harmless remark, “But 
Isabelle knows who I am?” 

“On the stage, you mean, I suppose. 
Yes. She ran across the name and 
notices in the papers, and then when 
she — she” — Jane hesitated, visibly 
bracing herself to the bolting of some 
distasteful mouthful. Mrs. Saffrans 
must have guessed at the nature of it, 
for she lifted a hand again in the pretty, 
deprecating gesture, but Jane went on, 
heroically—‘“‘she saw it on the checks 
every month, and right off she wanted 
to know who that Ada Saffrans was, and 
if it was the same one, or—or who. So I 
told her. And—and I want to say I ap- 
preciate your sending that money, Ada.” 
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“But I ought to—oughtn’t I? And 
besides I should like I lle to—to 
have things—like other giugi$you know,” 
said the mother, with a feeling none 
the less warm and genuine because in 
the same moment she had to quench a 
hysterical impulse to laughter. Poor 
Jane, how sorely that acknowledgment 
went against the grain! 

“I’ve tried to use it for Isabelle’s best 
advantage,” Jane said, grimly, resentful 
and perplexed. The honors of the situa- 
tion seemed to be slipping away from 
her; she could not understand how or 
why, but put it down to Ada’s familiar 
smooth artifices. “I’ve kept account of 
every cent of it, so you can see how it’s 
been spent. Some has to go for the 
house, of course, every once in a while. 
I can’t help that. It’s Isabelle’s home, 
anyhow, so she’s getting the good of the 
money just the same as if it was being 
paid out for her clothes and schooling. 
The house has to be kept up. Isabelle 
gets it all except that. We don’t have 
any girl, just a woman in to help clean 
sometimes—”” Jane was arrested by the 
startling and still more disagreeable and 
mystifying discovery that she was actu- 
ally stooping to explanations and justi- 
fications, with Ada, of all people! “Not 
that we need the money,” she said, 
hastily. “Elmer left enough. It’s only 
that everything is so much higher than 
it used to be—and then there had to be 
so much paid out, the way he died was 
so expensive. It cost so mu@hyright at 
the last.” s 

Mrs. Saffrans looked puzzled. “I 
understood it was—I-—I thought you 
wrote there was an accident—?” she 
said, shrinkingly. 

“Well, there was. It was just like 
I told you. He fell down the cellar- 
way; the doors gave way under him. 
It hurt his spine somehow, so he couldn’t 
ever move himself or talk distinct after- 
wards, but he didn’t die right away. He 
lingered and lingered. Well, there’s no 
use questioning the Lord’s judgments,” 
said Jane, momentarily oblivious of her 
audience in recollections that moved her 
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with a sort of pious impatience. “Still—! 
Elmer couldn’t get well—it wasn’t as if 
there had been hope for him—and there 
was all that nursing and doctors—spe- 
cialists, too. If it had been somebody 
else’s cellar door, we'd have had a good 
case for damages, and that would have 
helped with the expenses, or maybe 
covered ’em all. But here it was our 
own! I don’t know how many times I 
told Elmer he’d ought to have those 
old doors fixed, or somebody’d break 
their neck there; but he kept putting 
off till he could get it done reasonable, 
he was always so saving.” 

After another pause Mrs. Saffrans 
said, “Isabelle knew her father?” 

“Oh yes! She was ten or eleven 
when it happened. She remembers him 
real well.” 

“They—they were very fond of each 
other? They must have been,” Mrs. 
Saffrans hinted, timidly. “It must have 
been hard for her.” 

“Well, children get over things pretty 
soon. Elmer didn’t spoil her. He 
wasn’t that kind, nor I, either. Isabelle’s 
been well enough brought up, you 
needn't to worry,” said Jane, in savage 
sarcasm. “She'll always act right. She’s 
arealRedway. Andshe’s gota good Red- 
way business head on her shoulders, too. 
That time I told her about you she 
didn’t say hardly anything, just studied 
awhile, and then first thing she asked 
was what became of the prop’ty—what 
I'd told her you had, you know. I just 
told her the plain truth, that you’d got 
it still, for all I knew. I told her she'd 
get it, or some of it, anyhow, when you 
died; she couldn’t be lawed out of her 
share. It was Elmer’s idea not to do 
anything about it just now, nor get a 
divorce, even. She understood right off 
and said: ‘Why, yes, Aunt Jane, if he’d 
gone to law, it would likely have et up 
all the money, anyhow, because the 
lawyers always get everything in the 
end. So it’s better to be patient and 
leave things the way they are.’ Isabelle 
wasn’t more than fourteen then; but 


you could see she was a regular Red- 
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way,” said Jane, with a hard satisfac- 
tion. Ada, without doubt, would have 
liked to find the child just such another 
shallow, showy thing as herself; she 
might as well know first as last that 
Isabelle was not that kind and could 
not be made over into that kind; that 
was one place where Ada’s_ tricks 
wouldn't do her any good, Jane thought, 
savoring a triumph that yet was sauced 
with uncertainties. 

“You have a photograph of her?” 
said Mrs. Saffrans. 

Her sister-in-law got up and silently 
fetched a card in the photographer’s 
sepia-tinted envelope from among the 
department-store objects of art, the 
ancient Christmas cards and doll’s snow- 
shoes and birch-bark canoes on the what- 
not. Isabelle’s mother slipped the pic- 
ture out and gazed at it a long while 
with an expression inscrutable to the 
other woman. “She seems to look very 
much like you, Jane,” she said, at last, 
returning it. 

“She favors the Redways, all round,” 
Jane said, shortly. Glancing from the 
photograph to that tranquil face with 
the high, delicately irregular features, 
that tall and slender figure enveloped 
(“diked out” was Jane’s phrase) in 
garments of so simple a distinction, 
unwelcome comparisons thrust them- 
selves upon her in spite of her. In the 
back of her mind she was dogged by the 
suspicion that Ada was somehow getting 
the best of the position again. 

This time the silence lasted longer. 
It was- broken dramatically enough by 
the reverberating slam of a door some- 
where at the back of the house, followed 
by movement, steps, whistling. 

“That's her now!” said Jane, answer- 
ing the other’s start and look of half 
inquiry, half apprehension. Upon acom- 
mon impulse they both stood up. Jane 
raised her voice, “That you, Is’belle?” 

The arrival responded in a shout so 
nearly like in tone and accent, save for 
the indefinable freshness of youth, that 
the effect was startling: “Yeh! Say, 


did the money come from N’York?” 


A dull red mounted to Jane’s face in 
blotches; she glanced covertly at the 
other woman. The Redway mind, 
however handsomely endowed in other 
respects, did not move with conspicuous 
swiftness and precision in Jane’s case, 
at least. She fumbled in vexation with 
the unreasonable, but unaccountably 
vehement, wish that Isabelle had said 
something else, anything else, anything 
but that! Ada’s face, upon that side- 
long inspection, showed only a natural 
suspense and interest. But nobody 
could ever tell what Ada felt or was 
thinking of, the sister-in-law reminded 
herself in helpless annoyance; she was 
so double faced—and an actress into the 
bargain. It seemed as if, by some stroke 
of luck, her mere presence in the house 
put Isabelle, even Isabelle, at a dis- 
advantage! 

“Hadn't you better tell her that I 
am here, before she sees me?” said the 
mother. 

“Oh, she won't be shocked; she don’t 
shock easy,” Jane said, obdurately. 
That was like Ada, pretending to be so 
considerate, she told herself, consciously 
unjust, worried, vindictive. 

At any rate, it was too late now for an 
attempt to prepare Isabelle against the 
encounter. She was already upon them, 
in her light-blue beaded georgette blouse 
with the short sleeves, in her plaid sports 
skirt, in her black-satin pumps muddied 
from the street, with the tall French 
heels somewhat run over. Jane took 
comfort in the reflection that the child 
looked stylish, anyhow. Isabelle’s hair 
was rolled out in disks on either side of 
her face, and what showed between of 
the latter was liberally made up after 
the approved fashion, with the hebp 
of the vanity case which some of the 
money from N "York had recently pur- 
chased. 

“What you in the parlor for? Clean- 
ing?—Oh, hello! You got comp’ny—?” 
she said, halting on the threshold. 

“It’s your mother. She’s come to 
see you,” Jane said, uncompromisingly, 
without preamble. 
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Mrs. Saffrans did not move. She 
stood at ease and amiable while Isabelle 
stared in the demi-twilight, her jaw 
working rhythmically on a piece of chew- 
ing gum which she must have bestowed 
there just at the moment, for she still 
held the little paper container and fin- 
gered it as she stared. “For the good- 
ness sakes!"’ she finally ejaculated. 

“T have taken you by surprise—but 
it’s really not my fault,’’ Mrs. Saffrans 
explained. “My letter seems not to 
have reached here in time.” 

“Well, I was going to say why didn’t 
you let us know?” said Isabelle, recov- 
ering, though she still stared, still 
champed the gum automatically. 
““When'd you get here? By the eleven- 
fifteen?” 

“T believe so. I wasn’t paying much 
attention to the time.” 

“It was the eleven-fifteen,” Jane 
said. “I knew she was coming, though. 
The letter came right after you'd 
started, Is’belle. You couldn’t have 
more than got as far as Reverend 
Gowdy’s, or maybe Small’s place, I 
don’t believe. Pd have called you back 
if you’d been anywhere in sight.” 

“Well, you might have phoned, 
couldn’t you? You could have caught 
me at Meridian Hall.” 

‘Oh, I—I didn’t just feel like doing 
that,” said her aunt, uncomfortably. 

“Why, why not? Oh!” said Isabelle, 
interrupting herself; she continued to 
stare and chew, but with a certain 
thoughtfulness of countenance. 

After a moment, Mrs. Saffrans said, 
“Shall we sit down?” and subsided into 
a chair herself with the deliberate, yet 
spontaneous, grace that characterized 
her, looking at them with a little smile 
on her fair, slightly fatigued face. With- 
out effort, perhaps involuntarily, she 
brought to the scene an atmosphere of 
pleasant, drawing-room reserves and 
understood conventions. Isabelle cop- 
ied her as if under a spell, but Jane Red- 
way kept her feet in stark independence 
and to prove her avowed detachment. 

“T expect you two got things you 
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want to talk about. I expect your 
mother ‘ll want to say something to you, 
Is’belle,” she said. “You know what 
I’ve always told you. I’ve never said 
anything but what I knew to be the 
plain truth, and I’m net going to inter- 
fere, whatever happens. You've got to 
make up your own mind and do your 
own way. Haven't I always told you 
that?” 

“Yeah, I guess so,” the girl assented, 
with a somewhat disconcerting indiffer- 
ence. “Except every now and then 
Aunt Jane and I scrap some about things 
I want to get, you know,” she added, 
addressing her mother confidently. “I 
don’t hear such a lot about doing my 
own way then, believe me!” 

“Oh, the girls know everything nowa- 
days, and anybody that dares to tell ’em 
anything is just a poor, dumb, old moss- 
back without any sense!” said Jane, 
in cumbrous irony. She, too, appealed 
to Mrs. Saffrans! “I’ve always tried 
to use my best judgment. Isabelle 
knows I’ve never stopped her having 
anything she took a fancy to, except 
when it was for her own good—” 

“Of course, of course! Why, I know 
that, Jane!’ said Mrs. Saffrans, sooth- 
ingly. But Jane had already pulled up 
short, furious with herself, furious with 
the other for the look of comprehending 
and amused tolerance she divided be- 
tween them. 

“Well, anyhow, you and Isabelle 
want to see each other, and I'll just 
leave you to yourselves,” she said, not 
without a sullen dignity. Mrs. Saffrans 
uttered some civil remonstrance, but 
Isabelle omitted even that perfunctory 
observance of her aunt’s departure; 
she sat placidly chewing, with an apprais- 
ing eye on the black toilette. There 
occurred another of those chasmlike 
silences. 

“You came straight here from 
N’York?”’ Isabelle asked, abruptly. 

we ts 

“IT suppose you had the drawing 
room?” 


“Why, no, just a berth. It’s only 
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one night in the sleeping car, you 
know.” 

“T’ve never been to N’York. Well, 
I've never been much of anywhere,” 
Isabelle observed. “I’ve always 
thought traveling would appeal to me, 
too. You must have seen a lot, going 
round like you do.” 

“T used to. I don’t any more.” 

Isabelle nodded. “I know. You 
retired. What made you?” 

“Perhaps I felt I was getting a little 
too old for the stage,”’ said her mother, 
smiling. 

“Uh-huh. Still, you can always fix 
up to look young. And then there’s a 
whole line of parts where they've got 
to have old people: I should think you'd 
have hated to give up. It must be 
dandy. You get everything paid for 
you, don’t you? All your expenses?” 

“Yes, generally.” 

“And then they pay you, besides, for 
just acting! It must be dandy,” said 
Isabelle, with ingenuous envy. “Is that 
fur part of your stage outfit?” 

“This? Oh no! One dresses differ- 
ently, you know—that is, J dress dif- 
ferently—” 

“Well, I didn’t know—I thought it 
might be something left over from your 
stage clothes. It’s a dandy fur, any- 
how,” said Isabelle, longingly. 

“Would you like one like it?” said 
Mrs. Saffrans. “I mean something like 
it?” she amended quickly, interpreting 
aright Isabelle’s expression, as the lat- 
ter’s next words proved. 

“Well, it’s kind of old for me,” she 
said, cautiously. “I'd rather have mole, 
I believe; it would be more girlish. 
How much did this cost?” 

“The set was five hundred dollars, 
as I remember.” 

Isabelle exclaimed aloud. “Five 
hund—! Bloo—ie! Well, you got 
stung, didn’t you?” she commented, 
frankly, scrutinizing the wraps anew. 
“It’s good-looking, but I'll say it wasn’t 
any bargain. Isn’t it a crime the prices 
they ask? Still, I could get a dandy 
mole set for that money, just waiting 





till they have a put-down sale. How’'ll 
I do? Order it sent home, and then let 
you have the bill? Only, they mightn’t 

vant to do that. Bargains they gener- 
ally want you to pay cash for—’ 

“Maybe the best plan would be for 
me to send you a check. Then you 
wouldn't feel hampered,” her mother 
suggested, again hitting off Isabelle’s 
thought with so uncanny a nicety as to 
fluster her. 

“Why, I—I—” she stammered, out 
of countenance; but Mrs. Saffrans unos- 
tentatiously rescued her by going on: 

“Yes, I am sure you will like that 
better. It seems more practical, and 
the Redways are always practical.” 

“Yeah, that’s what Aunt Jane says. 
All right, then, we'll leave it that way,” 
said Isabelle, relieved. She considered 
amoment. “I might do better by send- 
ing to New York, though. Only thing 
is, you don’t get to make a choice, 
really, ordering from a catalogue. You 
ought to see the things. Those Fifth 
Avenue stores must be just dandy—” 
she ended on a suggestive inflection. 

Whatever idea it masked, her mother, 
with a sudden obtuseness, failed to grasp 
it; her face wore the same look, tired 
but invincibly suave, which it had 
assumed at the beginning. Isabelle was 
dimly conscious of defeat; it was the 
attitude of mind familiar to her aunt 
Jane in Mrs. Saffrans’s company, but 
without Jane’s irritation. Isabelle was 
too young, sanguine, and self-confident 
for that, and just now too occupied 
with recurrent assaults of curiosity. 

“How long you been retired now?” 
she demanded. 

“Three years or so.” 

“T don’t see how you could,” sighed 
Isabelle, in brief wonder. “Didn't it 
feel awfully funny at first?” 

“It seemed strange not to have any- 
thing to do—yes,” Mrs. Saffrans ad- 
mitted. “But I—I was not well,” she 
explained, reticently. “And after a 
while it felt very nice to be able to rest.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Isabelle, without 
warmth, eying her meditatively and 
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shifting the gum. “What did you do 
right at first?” 

“TIT went to England the year after 
the war, and stayed there until just a 
few months ago. I thought I would 
come home—back to this side, I mean.” 

“Well, I don’t believe England would 
appeal to me much, either,” said Isabelle. 
“Of course, just for a trip—a trip would 
be all right. I’ve never been on the 
ocean. Maybe I'd be seasick—I don’t 
know. They say you always get over 
it in a day or two, anyhow, and then you 
have the dandiest time. I wouldn't 
mind, anyhow. Do you think you'll go 
back there sometime?” 

“I might. I haven't any definite 
plans. It doesn’t do to look ahead too 
much,” her mother said, with the faint- 
est of sighs. “I have found that out. 
I am constantly finding it out.” 

“Well, you going to stay in N’York 
—where you are—for a while, anyhow?” 

“I dare say. It’s a little place down 
on Long Island; I have a house. It’s 
quite countrified and quiet—” 

“Country?. Good night!” Isabelle 
ejaculated, in amazed distaste. “I don’t 
see how you stand it! It’s so lonesome. 
But I guess you've got a machine,” 
she added, on a second thought. “It’s 
not so worse if you can get away from 
it once in a while—go in the city, shop- 
ping and shows. What make is yours?” 

“Oh, I haven’t any. At my age one 
doesn’t care for that sort of thing,” said 
Mrs. Saffrans, mildly. “‘There is a little 
garden that I am expecting to have a 
great deal of fun with, watching things 
come up, and digging—” She paused, 
then asked a question in her turn, hope- 
fully, perhaps a little wistfully. “‘ You 
care for gardens? Flowers?” 

“Oh, I—I guess gardens are all right,” 
said Isabelle, uncertainly. A vague un- 
easiness which her Aunt Jane would 
immediately have recognized was creep- 
ing upon her. The conversation seemed 
to be leading nowhere in particular, the 
meeting itself promised nothing tan- 
gible. Isabelle was anything but fanci- 
ful; but she would have been less than 
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human, less than a young girl, not to 
have built up some fabric of expectation 
at the sight of her mother, and now it 
was tottering to a fall. The older 
woman was armored in a charm of 
manner that even Isabelle could feel; 
but she was armored, that was the dif- 
ficulty!’ There was no penetrating those 
viewless defenses. It was disheartening 
and somehow disquieting. 

“Yeah, I like gardens, all right,” Isa- 
belle asserted, desperately. “Only I 
should think you'd have a machine and 
drive yourself, you know; *twouldn’t be 
anything out of the way. Lots of people 
do, rather than pay a shuffoor—they 
want so much. A machine’s the great- 
est convenience, even if it’s only a little 
Ford. I always say it don’t make any 
difference what it looks like; a Ford gets 
you there just the same as a Packard, 
and you should worry if people laugh at 
it, shouldn’t you? I can drive—well, 
not every make, of course, but I could 
learn right off. Davy said he’d give me 
a job any day. Of course he was just 
joking, but he knows I can drive, all 
right. Oh, I forgot you didn’t know! 
Davy’s the garodge man here—Pete 
Davy. I guess garodges are something 
new here since your time.” 

“They are indeed,” Mrs. Saffrans 
said, and glanced at a charming little 
trifle of a watch on her wrist and began 
to gather her wraps together. “Davy, 
did you say the man’s name was? 
Would you mind calling him up and 
having him send one of his taxis for me, 
please? I think I had better be getting 
back to the station.” 

While Isabelle was upon this errand 
her aunt returned; from the doorway 
she surveyed the visitor with a doubtful 
face which reflected her strangely doubt- 
ful state of mind. 

“You going, Ada?” 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Saffrans, agreeably, 
settling her furs and hat and a stray 
waving thread of pale gold-brown hair 
with small, feminine touches here and 
there. She faced the other, smilingly 
impregnable. 
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“Well— You and Isabelle had your 
talk out?” queried Jane, expectantly. 

Ten 

Jane came into the room. “I just 
feel like I ought to say, Ada,” she began, 
hurriedly, lowering her voice—‘I just 
feel you ought to know that I re’lize 
Isabelle’s your child, and I don’t want 
to come between you, or stand in her 
light, or anything. If you want to take 
her away, why, I re’lize it’s your right, 
and I’ve always told her so, and—and 
maybe it would be to her advantage to 
see something outside of Acme—I re’lize 
that. I want to do my duty—” 

“You always have, Jane. You've 
been goodness itself to her,” said the 
other, with earnestness. “ You are much 
more of a mother to Isabelle than I have 
ever been, or could be, I am afraid. It 
is too late for me now. One seems to 
have only one chance—” She broke off, 
then began again, not without effort. 
“Only one chance. I have lost mine. 
Isabelle has grown up without me. I 
am nothing but a stranger to her, as you 
say. I might have known—but one has 
fancies— As it is, I wouldn’t think of 
taking her away from you. It would be 
too painful for you, and she herself 
wouldn’t be happy. Would you, my 
dear?” she added, as the girl came slowly 
back. “‘We might not even get along 
with each other. That would be a 
calamity,” Mrs. Saffrans ended, with her 
features arranged in a smile. In spite of 
it she looked for one instant an old 
woman—old and spiritless. 

If in her words there sounded a note 
of loneliness, of aching disappointment, 
of poignant and consciously futile self- 
reproach, neither of the Redway women 
detected it. They heard her with a grop- 
ing dissatisfaction, a groping sense of 
injury and impotence. 

“Well, of course I wouldn’t want to 
leave Aunt Jane for good,” Isabelle mur- 
mured, “but a trip—a trip would be dif- 
ferent—*’ Something about her mother’s 
gentle gaze daunted her; she stumbled 
into silence. Jane looked at her sister-in- 
Jaw in resentful bewilderment, aware that 


she should have been relieved by Ada’s 
renunciation, telling herself that she was 
relieved, yet all the while conscious of a 
formless exasperation. Isabelle was the 
apple of Jane’s eye; everything that 
Ada intimated about the cruelty of sepa- 
rating them was true, yet, now that she 
declared no intention of separating 
them, now that she gave up the girl 
ungrudgingly, Jane found herself. still 
unappeased, still baffled. There was 
sonething wrong somewhere. Ruthless 
and terrifying pronouncements from the 
Old Testament about retribution and 
the wages of sin went through her mind, 
trailed by doubts she felt affrightedly 
to be little short of blasphemous. But 
here was this Camille, this Magdalen, 
to all appearances impenitent yet unre- 
buked, rather dowered with the world’s 
goods in abundance, leading a varied 
and spacious life, enviable to look upon; 
and here was Jane Redway, an honest 
woman, a church member, who had al- 
ways lived clean and kept the Com- 
mandments, here she was washing dishes 
in Acme! The finite human understand- 
ing was fairly balked by the spectacle; 
it seemed as if the Almighty were singu- 
larly negligent about exercising the pre- 
rogative of vengeance upon which He laid 
such emphasis. Jane averted her mind 
in horror from the impious criticism. 

The two watched Pete Davy carry 
off the visitor after adieus awkward and 
constrained on their side, irreproachably 
friendly on hers. “I sha’n’t forget about 
the furs!” were her last words to Isa- 
belle, who, in a seizure of novel and 
maddening embarrassment, could man- 
age only inarticulate sounds in response. 

They watched her away, and Jane 
said: “She hasn’t changed one bit. She 
was always like that.” 

Whatever this statement conveyed, 
Isabelle said, “Uh-huh,” in a tone of 
entire understanding, that brought some 
measure of solace to the aunt. All at 
once Jane felt released from the self- 
imposed restrictions she had obeyed, 
after her fashion, for years. The child 
knew what manner of woman her 
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mother was, now; there need be no 
more rackings of conscience, no more 
vigilant inhibitions. 

“She was always just that way,” Jane 
said again, secure and vindicated. 

“Yeah, kind of flossy. I made a 
grand hit with her, didn’t I?” said 
Isabelle, in unhappy irony; she swal- 
lowed hard, winking back tears of 
chagrin. “I expect she was just a social 
butterfly, anyhow—before anything hap- 
pened, I mean, of course. She’s that 
style.” 

“What was that she said about her 
fur right at the last? Right when she 
was getting in the machine?” 

Isabelle told her. “I’m not going to 
spend the whole five hundred on ’em, 
though. I didn’t say so to her, but it 
wouldn’t have made much difference if 
Ihad. She didn’t take any interest. Just 
as long as I stay here in Acme and don’t 
bother her, that’s all she wants. You 
could see she was afraid of her life I'd 
take a notion to come tagging after her.” 

“Well—but—five hundred dollars is 
a good deal for her to give you all in one 
lump, Is’belle,”’ said her aunt, troubled. 
“She—she didn’t say anything about 
the other—what she sends regular—?”’ 
Jane’s apprehensions were writ at large 
in her look. 





“Oh, you needn’t to worry. She'll 
keep on with it,” said Isabelle, with 
bitterness. “She'd give more than that 
to be sure she was good and shut of us. 
Five hundred isn’t such a lot to her. 
All the money she must spend!” She 
retreated from the other’s side, as they 
stood together at the window, with a 
wry nose, in frank repugnance. “Mf! 
My, how your hair does smell of frying! 
—or maybe it’s that old dress, I don't 
know—”’ 

“Well, yours would, too, miss, if you 
stood over the stove three meals a day,” 
Jane retorted, crisply, but without real 
rancor. These were the amenities of 
daily intercourse and lifelong habit, 
not to be taken seriously. But the next 
moment she burst out with petulance: 
“I do wish we could have a hired girl— 
only they’re all so trifling! But some 
day I mean to quit and take a good 
rest, I don’t care what happens. You 
see if I don’t!” 

“Oh, well—!” said Isabelle, philo- 
sophically, munching her gum and men- 
tally disposing of the promised check. 

Mrs. Saffrans had reached the station 
by this time; she was buying her single 
ticket. Neither of the other two women 
would have believed that there were 
tears in her eyes, too. 
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BY ALICE CORBIN 


E leave our bones for remembrance: 
Here is an old woman’s skull 

Under twelve feet of earth, 

Trenched to recover this spoil; 

And the Mexican workman with a whisk broom 


and a penknife 


Picks at the earth in the sockets, 
Uncovers the basket of ribs, 
. And lays a hand on the bony hand— 


“Eh, Viejal 


How is it with you, Old Woman?” 
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OXFORD AS I SEE IT 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Y private profession being that of 

a university professor, I was 
naturally deeply interested in the sys- 
tem of education in England. I was 
therefore led to make a special visit to 
Oxford and to submit the place to a 
searching scrutiny. Arriving one after- 
noon at four o’clock, I stayed at the 
Mitre Hotel and did not leave until 
eleven o’clock next morning. The whole 
of this time, except for one hour spent 
in addressing the undergraduates, was 
devoted to a close and eager study of 
the great university. When I add to 
this that I had already visited Oxford 
in 1907 and spent a Sunday at All Souls 
with Colonel L. S. Amery, it will be 
seen at once that my views on Oxford 
are based upon observations extending 
over fourteen years. 

At any rate, I can at least claim that 
my acquaintance with the British uni- 
versity is just as good a basis for reflec- 
tion and judgment as that of the numer- 
ous English critics who come to our 
side of the water. I have known a 
famous English author arrive at Har- 
vard University in the morning, have 
lunch with President Lowell, and then 
write a whole chapter on the Excellence 
of Higher Education in America. I have 
known another one come to Harvard, 
have lunch with President Lowell, and 
do an entire book on the Decline of 
Serious Study in America. Or take the 
case of my own university. I remember 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling coming to Mc- 
Gill and saying in his address to the 
undergraduates at 2:30 pm., “You 
have here a great institution.” But how 
could he have gathered this informa- 
tion? So far as I knew, he spent the 


entire morning with Sir Andrew Mac- 
phail in his house beside the campus, 


smoking cigarettes. When I add that 
he distinctly refused to visit the Pale- 
ontologic Museum, that he saw nothing 
of our new hydraulic apparatus or of 
our classes in domestic science, his 
judgment that we had here a great in- 
stitution seems a little bit superficial. I 
can only put beside it, to redeem it in 
some measure, the hasty and ill-formed 
judgment expressed by Lord Milner, 
“McGill is a noble university,”’ and the 
rash and indiscreet expression of the 
Prince of Wales, when we gave him an 
LL.D. degree, “‘McGill has a glorious 
future.” 

To my mind these unthinking judg- 
ments about our great college do harm, 
and I determined, therefore, that any- 
thing that I said about Oxford should be 
the actual observation and real study 
based upon a bona fide residence in the 
Mitre Hotel. 

On the strength of this basis of ex- 
perience I am prepared to make the 
following positive and emphatic state- 
ments. 

Oxford is a noble university. It has a 
great past. It is at present the greatest 
university in the world; and it is quite 
possible that it has a great future. 
Oxford trains scholars of the real type 
better than any other place in the world. 
Its methods are antiquated. It despises 
science. It has professors who never 
teach and students Who never learn. It 
has no order, no arrangement, no system. 
Its curriculum is unintelligible. It has no 
president. It has no state legislature to 
tell it how to teach, and yet—it gets 
there. Whether we like it or not, Oxford 
gives something to its students, a life 
and a mode of thought, which in Amer- 
ica as yet we can emulate, but not equal. 

If anybody doubts this let him go and 
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take a room at the Mitre Hotel (ten and 
six for a wainscoted bedroom, period of 
Charles I) and study the place for him- 
self. 

These singular results achieved at 
Oxford are all the more surprising when 
one considers the distressing conditions 
under which the students work. The 
lack of an adequate building fund com- 
pels them to go on working in the same 
old buildings which they have had for 
centuries. The buildings at Wadham 
College have not been renewed since the 
year 1605. In Merton and Magdalen 
the students are still housed in the old 
buildings erected in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. At Christ Church College I was 
shown a kitchen which had been built at 
the expense of Cardinal Wolsey in 1525. 
Incredible though it may seem, they 
have no other place to cook in than 
this, and are compelled to use it to- 
day. On the day when I saw this 
kitchen, four cooks were busy roasting 
an ox whole for the students’ lunch— 
this, at least, is what I presumed they 
were doing, from the size of the fireplace 
used; but it may not have been an ox; 
perhaps it was a cow. On a huge table, 
twelve feet by six and made of slabs of 
wood five inches thick, two other cooks 
were rolling out a game pie. I estimated 
it as measuring three feet across. In this 
rude way, unchanged since the time of 
Henry VIII, the unhappy Oxford stu- 
dents are fed. I could not help contrast- 
ing it with the cozy little boarding 
houses on Cottage Grove Avenue where 
I used to eat when I was a student at 
Chicago, or the charming little base- 
ment dining rooms of the students’ 
boarding houses in Toronto. But then, 
of course, Henry VIII never lived in 
Toronto. 

The same lack of a building fund 
necessitates the Oxford students’ living 
in the identical old boarding houses they 
had in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Technically they are called 
quadrangles, closes, and “rooms,” but I 
am so broken in to the usage of my 
student days that I can’t help calling 


them boarding houses. In many of these 
the old stairway has been worn down by 
the feet of ten generations of students; 
the windows have little latticed panes; 
there are old names carved here and 
there upon the stone, and a thick growth 
of ivy covers the walls. The boarding 
house at St. John’s College dates from 
1555; the one at Brasenose, from 1509. 
A few hundred thousand pounds would 
suffice to replace these old buildings with 
neat steel-and-brick structures like the 
normal school at Schenectady, New 
York, or the Peel Street High School at 
Montreal. But nothing is done. A move- 
ment was, indeed, attempted last au- 
tumn toward removing the ivy from the 
walls, but the result was unsatisfactory 
and they are putting it back. Anyone 
could have told them beforehand that 
the mere removal of the ivy would not 
brighten Oxford up, unless at the same 
time one cleared the stones of the old 
inscriptions, put in steel fire escapes. 
and, in fact, brought the boarding houses 
up to date. 

But Henry VIII being dead, nothing 
was done. Yet, in spite of its dilapidated 
buildings and its lack of fire escapes, ven- 
tilation, sanitation, and up-to-date kitch- 
en facilities, I persist in my assertion 
that I believe that Oxford, in its way, is 
the greatest university inthe world. Iam 
aware that this is an extreme statement 
and needs explanation. Oxford is much 
smaller in numbers, for example, than 
the State University of Minnesota, and 
is much poorer. It has, or had till yes- 
terday, fewer students than the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. To mention Oxford 
beside the 26,000 students of Columbia 
University sounds ridiculous. In point 
of money, the $30,000,000 endowment 
of the University of Chicago, and the 
$35,000,000 one of Columbia, and the 
$43,000,000 one of Harvard seem to leave 
Oxford nowhere. Yet the peculiar thing 
is that it is not nowhere. By some queer 
process of its own it seems to get there 
every time. It was, therefore, of the 
very greatest interest to me, as a pro- 
found scholar, to try to investigate just 
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how this peculiar excellence of Oxford 
arises. 

It has hardly been due to anything in 
the curriculum or program of studies. 
Indeed, to anyone accustomed to the 
best models of a university curriculum 
as it flourishes in the United States and 
Canada, the program of studies is frankly 
quite laughable. There is less applied 
science in the place than would be found 
with us in a theological college. Hardly 
a single professor at Oxford would recog- 
nize a dynamo if he met it in broad 
daylight. The Oxford student learns 
nothing of chemistry, physics, heat, 
plumbing, electric wiring, gas fitting, or 
the use of a blow torch. Any American 
college student can run a motor car, take 
a gasoline engine to pieces, fix a washer 
on a kitchen tap, mend a broken electric 
bell, and give an expert opinion on what 
has gone wrong with the furnace. It is 
these things, indeed, which stamp him 
as a college man and occasion a very 
pardonable pride in the minds of his 
parents. But in all these things the 
Oxford student is the merest amateur. 

This is bad enough. But, after all, one 
might say this is only the mechanical 
side of education. True; but one searches 
in vain in the Oxford curriculum for any 
adequate recognition of the higher and 
more cultured students. Strange though 
it seems to us on this side of the Atlantic, 
there are no courses at Oxford in House- 
keeping, or in Salesmanship, or in Ad- 
vertising, or on Comparative Religion, 
or on the Influence of the Press. There 
are no lectures whatever on Human 
Behavior, on Altruism, on Egotism, or 
on the Play of Wild Animals. Appar- 
ently, the Oxford student does not learn 
these things. This cuts him off from a 
great deal of the larger culture of our side 
of the Atlantic. “What are you studying 
this year?” I once asked a fourth-year 
student at one of our great colleges. 
“TI am electing Salesmanship and Re- 
ligion,”” he answered. Here was a young 
man whose training was destined inev- 
itably to turn him into a moral business 
man; either that or nothing. At Oxford 


salesmanship is not taught and religion 
takes the feeble form of the New Testa- 
ment. The more one looks at these 
things the more amazing it becomes that 
Oxford can produce any results at all. 

The effect of the comparison is height- 
ened by the peculiar position occupied 
at Oxford by the professor’s lectures. 
In the colleges of Canada and the United 
States the lectures are supposed to be 
a really necessary and useful part of 
the student’s training. Again and again 
I have heard the graduates of my own 
college assert that they had got as 
much, or nearly as much, out of the 
lectures at college as out of athletics or 
the Greek-letter society or the Banjo 
and Mandolin Club. In short, with us 
the lectures form a real part of the col- 
lege life. At Oxford it is not so. The 
lectures, I understand, are given and 
may even be taken. But they are quite 
worthless and are not supposed to have 
anything much to do with the develop- 
ment of the student’s mind. “The 
lectures here,” said a Canadian student 
to me, “are punk.” I appealed to an- 
other student to know if this was so. 
“I don’t know whether I’d call them 
exactly punk,” he answered, “but 
they’re certainly rotten.” Other judg- 
ments were that the lectures were of no 
importance; that nobody took them; 
that they don’t matter; that you can 
take them if you like; that they do you 
no harm. 

It appears further that the professors 
themselves are not keen on their lec- 
tures. If the lectures are called for 
they give them; if not, the professor’s 
feelings are not hurt. He merely waits 
and rests his brain until in some later 
year the students call for his lectures. 
There are men at Oxford who have 
rested their brains this way for over 
thirty years; the accumulated brain 
power thus dammed up is said to be 
colossal. 

I understand that the key to this 
mystery is found in the operations of the 
person called the tutor. It is from him, 
or rather with him, that the students 
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learn all that they know; one and all 
are agreed on that. Yet it is a little 
odd to know just how he does it. “We 
go over to his rooms,” said one student, 
“and he just lights a pipe and talks to 
us.” “We sit round with him,” said 
another, “and he simply smokes and 
goes over our exercises with us.”” From 
this and other evidence I gather that 
what an Oxford tutor does is to get a 
little group of students together and 
smoke at them. Men who have been 
systematically smoked at for four years 
turn into ripe scholars. If anybody 
doubts this, let him go to Oxford and 
he can see the thing actually in opera- 
tion. A well-smoked man speaks and 
writes English with a grace that can be 
acquired in no other way. 

In what was said above I seem to 
have been directing criticism against 
the Oxford professors as such; but I 
have no intention of doing so. For the 
Oxford professor and his whole manner 
of being I have nothing but a profound 
respect. Here is indeed the greatest 
difference between the modern up-to- 
date American idea of a professor and 
the English type. Even with us in 
older days, in the bygone time when 
such people as Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and William Cullen Bryant were 
professors, we had the English idea: a 
professor was supposed to be a vener- 
able kind of person, with snow-white 
whiskers reaching to his stomach. He 
was expected to moon around the cam- 
pus, oblivious of the world around him. 
If you nodded to him he failed to see 
you. Of money he knew nothing; of 
business, far less. He was, as his trus- 
tees were proud to say of him, “a child.” 

On the other hand, he contained 
within him a reservoir of learning of 
such depth as to be practically bottom- 
less. None of this learning was sup- 
posed to be of any material or commer- 
cial benefit to anybody. Its use was in 
saving the soul and enlarging the mind. 

At the head of such a group of pro- 
fessors was one whose beard was even 
whiter and longer, whose absence of 


mind was even still greater, and whose 
knowledge of money, business, and 
practical affairs was below zero. Him 
they made the president. 

All this is changed in America. A 
university professor is now a_ busy, 
hustling person, approximating as closely 
to a business man as he can manage to 
do. It is on the business man that he 
models himself. He has a little place 
that he calls his “office,” with a type- 
writer machine and stenographer. Here 
he sits and dictates letters, beginning 
after the best business models, “In re 
yours of the eighth ult., would say, etc., 
etc.” He writes there letters to stu- 
dents, to his fellow professors, to the 
president, indeed to any people who will 
let him write to them. The number of 
letters that he writes each month is 
duly counted and set to his credit. If 
he writes enough he will get a reputation 
as an “executive” and big things may 
happen to him. He may even be asked 
to step out of the college and take a 
post as an “executive” in a soap com- 
pany or an advertising firm. The man, 
in short, is a “hustler,’’ an “advertiser” 
whose highest aim is to be a “live wire.” 
If he is not he will presently be dis- 
missed, or, to use the business term, be 
“let go,” by a board of trustees who are 
themselves hustlers and live wires. As 
to the professor’s soul, he no longer 
needs to think of it, as it has been 
handed over, along with all the others, 
to a board of censors. 

The American professor deals with 
his students according to his lights. It 
is his business to chase them along over 
a prescribed ground at a_ prescribed 
pace, like a flock of sheep. They all go 
humping together over the hurdles, with 
the professor chasing them with a set 
of “tests” and “recitations,” “marks” 
and “attendances,” the whole appara- 
tus obviously copied from the time 
clock of the business man’s factory. 
This process is what is called “showing 
results.” The pace set is necessarily 
that of the slowest, and this results in 
what I have heard Mr. Edward Beatty 
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describe as the “convoy system of edu- 
cation.” 

In my own opinion, reached after 
fifty-two years of profound reflection, 
this system contains in itself the seeds 
of destruction. It puts a premium on 


dullness and a penalty on genius. It 
cireumscribes that attitude of mind 
which is the real spirit of learning. If 


we persist in it we shall presently find 
that true learning will fly away from our 
universities and will take rest wherever 
some individual and inquiring mind can 
mark out its path for itself. 

Now the principal reason why I am 
led to admire Oxford is that the place 
is little touched as yet by the measur- 
ing of “results,” and this passion for 
visible and provable “efficiency.”” The 
whole system at Oxford is such as to 
put a premium on genius and to let 
mediocrity and dullness go their way. 
On the dull student Oxford, after a 
proper lapse of time, confers a degree 
which means nothing more than that 
he lived and breathed at Oxford and 
kept out of jail. This for many students 
is as much as society can expect. But 
for the gifted student Oxford offers 
great opportunities. There is no ques- 
tion of his hanging back till the last 
sheep has jumped over the fence. He 
need wait for no one. He may move 
forward as fast as he likes, following 
the bent of his genius. If he has in him 
any ability beyond that of the common 
herd, his tutor, interested in his studies, 
will smoke at him until he kindles him 
into a flame. For the tutor’s soul is 
not harassed by herding dull students, 
with dismissal hanging by a thread over 
his head in the classroom. The Ameri- 
can professor has no time to be inter- 
ested in a clever student. He has time 
to be interested in his “department,” 
his letter writing, his executive work, 
and his organizing ability and his hope 
of promotion to a soap factory. But 


““ 


with that his mind is exhausted. The 
student of genius merely means to him 
a student who gives no trouble, who 
7 all his “tests” and is present 
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pe all his “‘recitations”’; such a student 


also, if he can be trained to be a hustler 

‘and an advertiser, will undoubtedly 
“make good.” But beyond that the 
professor does not think of him. The 
everlasting principle of equality has in- 
serted itself in a place where it has no 
right to be and where irregularity is 
the breath of life. 

American or Canadian college trus- 
tees would be horrified at the notion of 
professors who apparently do no work, 
give few or no lectures, and draw their 
pay merely for existing. Yet these are 
really the only kind of professors worth 
having; I mean men who can be trusted 
with a vague general mission in life, 
with a salary guaranteed at least till 
their death, and a sphere of duties in- 
trusted solely to their own conscience 
and the promptings of their own de- 
sires. Such men are rare, but a single 
one of them when found is worth ten 
“executives” and a dozen “organizers.” 

The excellence of Oxford, then, as I 
see it, lies in the peculiar vagueness of 
the organization of its work. It starts 
from the assumption that the professor 
is a really learned man whose sole inter- 
est lies in his own sphere; and that a 
student, or at least the only student 
with whom the university cares to 
reckon seriously, is a young man who 
desires to know. This is an ancient 
medieval attitude long since buried in 
more up-to-date places under successive 
strata of compulsory education, state 
teaching, the democratization of knowl- 
edge, and the substitution of the shadow 
for the substance, and the casket for 
the gem. No doubt, in newer places 
the thing has got to be so. Higher 
education in America flourishes chiefly 
as a qualification for entrance into a 
money-making profession, and not as a 
thing in itself. But in Oxford one can 
still see the surviving outline of a nobler 
type and structure and a higher inspira- 
tion. 

I do not mean to say, however, that 
my judgment of Oxford is one undiluted 
story of praise. In one respect, at least, 
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I think that Oxford has fallen away 
from the high ideals ot the Middle 
Ages. I refer to the fact that it admits 
women students to its studies. In the 
Middle Ages women were regarded with 
a peculiar chivalry long since lost. It 
was taken for granted that their brains 
were too delicately poised to allow them 
to learn anything. It was presumed 
that their minds were so exquisitely 
hung that intellectual effort might dis- 
turb them. The present age has gone 
to the other extreme; and this is seen 
nowhere more than in the crowding of 
women into colleges originally designed 
for men. Oxford, I regret to find, has 
not stood out against this change. 

To a profound scholar like myself 
the presence of these young women, 
many of them most attractive, flittering 
up and down the streets of Oxford in 
their caps and gowns is very distressing. 

Who is to blame for this and how 
they first got in I do not know. But I 
understand that they first of all built 
a private college of their own close to 
Oxford, and then edged themselves in 
foot by foot. If this is so, they only 
followed up the precedent of the recog- 
nized method in use in America. When 
an American college is established, the 
women go and build a college of their 
own overlooking the grounds. Then 
they put on becoming caps and gowns 
and stand and look over the fence at 
the college athletics. The male under- 
graduates, who were originally and by 
nature a hardy lot, were not easily dis- 
turbed. But inevitably some of the 
senior trustees fell in love with the first- 
year girls and became convinced that 
coeducation was a noble cause. Ameri- 
can statistics show that between 1880 
and 1900 the number of trustees and 
senior professors who married girl under- 
graduates, or who wanted to do so, 
reached a percentage of—I forget the 
exact per cent; it was either a hundred 
or a little over. 

I don’t know just what happened at 
Oxford, but presumably something of 
the sort tovk place. In any case the 


women are now all over the place. They 
attend the college lectures, they row 
in a boat, and they perambulate the 
High Street. They are even offering a 
serious competition against the men. 
Last year they carried off the ping-pong 
championship and took the chancellor's 
prize for needlework, while in music, 
cooking, and millinery the men are said 
to be nowhere. 

There is no doubt that unless Oxford 
puts the women out while there is yet 
time they will overrun the whole uni- 
versity. What this means to the prog- 
ress of learning few can tell, and those 
who know are afraid to say. 

Cambridge University, I am glad to 
see, still sets its face sternly against this 
innovation. I am reluctant to count 
any superiority in the University of 
Cambridge. Having twice visited Ox- 
ford, having made the place a subject 
of profound study for many hours at a 
time, having twice addressed its under- 
graduates, and having stayed at the 
Mitre Hotel, I consider myself an 
Oxford man. But I must admit that 
Cambridge has chosen the wiser part. 

Last autumn, while I was in London 
on my voyage of discovery, a vote was 
taken at Cambridge to see if the wom- 
en, who have already a private college 
near by, should be admitted to the 
university. They were triumphantly 
shut out; and as a fit and proper sign 
of enthusiasm the undergraduates went 
over in a body and knocked down the 
gates of the women’s college. I know 
that it is a terrible thing to say that 
anyone approved of this. All the Lon- 
don papers came out with headings 
that read, “‘Are our undergraduates 
turning into baboons?” and soon. The 
Manchester Guardian draped its pages 
in black, and even the London Morning 
Post was afraid to take bold ground in 
the matter. But I do know also that 
there was a great deal of secret chuck- 
ling and jubilation in the London clubs. 
Nothing was expressed openly. The 
men of England have been too terrorized 
by the women for that. But in safe 
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corners of the club, out of earshot of 
waiters and away from casual strangers, 
little groups of elderly men chuckled 
quietly together. “‘ Knocked down their 
gates, eh?” said the wicked old men to 
one another, and then whispered guiltily 
behind an uplifted hand, “Serve ’em 
right.””. Nobody dared to say anything 
outside. If he had, some one would 
have got up and asked a question in 
the House of Commons. When this is 
done all England falls flat upon its face. 

But for my part, when I heard of the 
Cambridge vote I felt as Lord Chatham 
did when he said in Parliament, “Sir, 
I rejoice that America has resisted.” 
For I have long harbored views of 
my own upon the higher education of 
women. In these days, however, it 
requires no little hardihood to utter a 
single word of criticism against it. 

So I return with relief to my general 
study of Oxford. 

Viewing the situation as a whole, I am 
led, then, to the conclusion that there 
must be something in the life of Oxford 
itself that makes for higher learning. 
Smoked at by his tutor, fed in Henry 
VIII's kitchen, and sleeping in a tangle 
of ivy, the student evidently gets some- 
thing not easily obtained in America. 
And the more I reflect on the matter, 
the more I am convinced that it is the 
sleeping in the ivy that does it. How 
different it is from student life as I 
remember it! 

When I was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto thirty years ago, I 
lived, from start to finish, in seventeen 
different boarding houses. As far as I 
am aware, these houses have not, or 
not yet, been marked with tablets. But 
they are still to be found in the vicinity 
of McCaul and Darcy and St. Patrick 
Streets. Anyone who doubts the truth 
of what I have to say may go and look 
at them. 

I was not alone in the nomadic life 
that I led. There were hundreds of us 
drifting about in this fashion from one 
melancholy habitation to another. We 
lived, as a rule, two or three in a house, 


sometimes alone. We dined in the base- 
ment. We always had beef, done up 
in some way after it was dead, and there 
were always soda biscuit on the table. 
They used to have a brand of soda bis- 
cuit in those days in the Toronto 
boarding houses that I have not seen 
since. They were better than dog bis- 
cuit, but with not so much snap. My 
contemporaries will all remember them. 
A great many of the leading barristers 
and professional men of Toronto were 
fed on them. 

In the life we led we had practically 
no opportunities for association on a 
large scale, no common rooms, no read- 
ing rooms—nothing. We never saw the 
magazines; personally, I didn’t even 
know the names of them. The only 
interchange of ideas we ever got was by 
going over to the Caer Howell Hotel, 
on University Avenue, and interchang- 
ing them there. 

I mention these melancholy details 
not for their own sake, but merely to 
emphasize the point that when I speak 
of student’s dormitories and the larger 
life which they offer I speak of what I 
know. If we had had at Toronto, when 
I was a student, the kind of dormitories 
and dormitory life that they have at 
Oxford, I don’t think I should ever 
have graduated. I’d have been there 
still. The trouble is that the univer- 
sities on our continent are only just 
waking up to the idea of what a uni- 
versity would mean. They were, very 
largely, instituted and organized with 
the idea that a university was a place 
where young men were sent to absorb 
the contents of books and to listen to 
lectures in the classrooms. The student 
was pictured as a pallid creature, burn- 
ing what was called the “midnight 
oil,” his wan face bent over his desk. 
If you wanted to do something for him 
you gave him a book; if you wanted to 
do something really large on his behalf 
you gave him a whole basketful of 
them. If you wanted to go still farther 
and be a benefactor to the college at 
large, you endowed a competitive schol- 
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arship and set two or more pallid stu- 
dents working themselves to death to 
get it. 

The real thing for the student is the 
life and environment that surround 
him. All that he really learns he learns, 
in a sense, by the active operation of 
his own intellect and not as the passive 
recipient of lectures. And for this 
active operation what he really needs 
most is the continued and intimate con- 
tact with his fellows. Students must 
live together and eat together, talk and 
smoke together. Experience shows that 
that is how their minds really grow. 
And they must live together in a ra- 
tional and comfortable way. They 
must eat in a big dining room or hall, 
with oak beams across the ceiling, and 
stained glass in the windows, and with 
a shield or tablet here or there upon 
the wall to remind them betweentimes 
of the men who went before them and 
left a name worthy of the memory 
of the college. If a student is to get 
from his college what it ought to give 
him, a college dormitory with the life 
in common that it brings is his absolute 
right. A university that fails to give 
it to him is cheating him. 

If I were founding a university—and 
I say it with all the seriousness of which 
I am capable—I would found first a 
smoking room; then when I had a little 
more money in hand I would found a 
dormitory; then after that, or more 
probably with it, a decent reading room 
and a library. After that, if I still had 
more money that I couldn’t use, I would 
hire a professor and get some textbooks. 

This article has sounded for the most 
part like a continuous eulogy of Oxford, 
with but little in favor of our American 
colleges. I turn, therefore, with pleasure 
to the more congenial task of showing 
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what is wrong with Oxford and with the 
English university system generally, 
and the aspect in which our American 
universities far excel the British. 

The point is that Henry VIII is dead. 
The English are so proud of what 
Henry VIII and the benefactors of 
earlier centuries did for the universities 
that they forget the present. There is 
little or nothing in the English to com- 
pare with the magnificient generosity 
of individuals, provinces, and states 
which is building up the colleges of the 
United States and Canada. There used 
to be. But by some strange confusion 
of thought, the English people admire 
the noble gifts of Cardinal Wolsey and 
Henry VIII and Queen Margaret, and 
do not realize that the Carnegies and 
Rockefellers and the William Macdon- 
alds are the Cardinal Wolseys of to-day. 
The University of Chicago was founded 
upon oil. McGill University rests 
largely on a basis of tobacco. In Amer- 
ica the world of commerce and business 
levies on itself a noble tribute in favor 
of the higher learning. In England, 
with a few conspicuous exceptions, such 
as that at Bristol, there is little of the 
sort. The feudal families are content 
with what their remote ancestors have 
done; they do not try to emulate it in 
any great degree. 

In the long run this must count. Of 
all the various reforms that are talked 
of at Oxford, and of all the imitations 
of American methods that are suggested, 
the only one worth while, to my think- 
ing, is to capture a few millionaires, 
give them honorary degrees at a million 
pounds sterling apiece, and tell them to 
imagine that they are Henry VIII. I 
give Oxford warning that if this is not 
done the place will not last another two 
centuries. 
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MEMORIES AND MY MOTHER 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


PART I 


HEY were building yesterday a 

preposterous, small rustic bridge 
over what is little more than a drainage 
ditch, though the gardener has planted 
it with the wild purple iris and set a 
Devoniensis rose to clambering over the 
lattice that runs along one side, so that 
it is very pretty. The bridge is about 
four feet long and is really a quite 
absurd engineering operation, since even 
in the most tropical of Floridian rain- 
storms it spans a torrent only about four 
inches deep. We had, however, talked 
of it for days, and when the actual con- 
struction work began there were three 
men engaged in it—the gardener; a 
carpenter of the village, highly skilled 
in “‘rustic work,” as the art is called; 
and the black chauffeur. It was a 
moment in which my mother would 
have excelled, directing her cohorts 
with masterly generalship as she sat 
upon the patch of lawn near by in a 
small wicker-seated rocking chair which 
was set up, like the throne of Xerxes, 
wherever she marshaled her horticul- 
tural forces for weeding or planting 
seeds, or for such great moments as this 
of bridge building; indeed, the spanning 
of the Hellespont would be no more 
important in Asia Minor than is the 
conquering of this shallow ditch in our 
garden. But, alas! for the third spring 
now the garden is without a general. 
This is why it gave me an odd turn 
yesterday when, coming along between 
the orange trees to observe the great 
event, I discovered that the small 
wicker-seated rocking chair, the gen- 
eral’s seat, had been placed upon the 
patch of lawn near by, though she is no 
longer here to sit there. 


Neither the gardener nor I said any- 
thing to each other about the “rocker.”’ 
We understood, and there are certain 
things one does not talk about, especially 
if there are others by. I think he be- 
lieves, in some way of his own, in her 
actual presence there. I believe less 
surely, and at any rate much more 
mystically and symbolically. But for 
both of us, and for my sister, too, the 
small green back yard is a haunted 


place. We all know about the rocking 
chair. When it rains, whatever may 


happen to the other garden furniture, 
this must be brought to shelter. Every 
night it, at least, must sleep in the wood- 
shed. If it is ever forgotten we apologize 
to each other, though we do it in a 
businesslike way as if we mustn’t be 
too sentimental about things. 

We were, as children, brought up in 
an atmosphere of gardens. But per- 
haps if I am to be honest and accurate 
I should say back yards. Northern 
Ohio nearly half a century ago did not 
talk much of gardens, unless it meant 
vegetable patches. There was no gar- 
dener employed regularly to embellish 
our back yard, no cohorts for mother to 
direct. There was John Eck, who came, 
if we could induce him to live up to 
his contract, once a week to mow the 
lawn, front and back. My father was 
of an incredible incompetence in such 
matters, and his son had inherited this 
quality. Yet because my mother had 


given me at my birth a small share of 
her passionate love of flowers I at- 
tempted, most ineptly, indeed (and my 
sister, in due time, as she stopped being 
a baby), to add some _ horticultural 
charms to the long, narrow yard with 
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its nubby and infertile soil. My mother, 
though she was younger then, was never 
physically strong. We were her cohorts 
of that day, but, with us only, she could 
accomplish nothing like that later Flo- 
ridian beauty. 

A bed of ground in a sheltered corner 
facing south between the kitchen and 
the dining room was in earliest child- 
hood my domain; as my sister grew up 
to a small spade and rake and trowel, 
I ceded a part to her, the less favorably 
exposed and less desirable portion, be it 
said at once, as befitted one younger 
and a female. The only permanent 
equipment of my garden was a patch 
of day lilies and a border of pink clove 
pinks which had been transported in my 
tenderest childhood—and theirs—from 
my grandmother’s garden in the coun- 
try. My gardening lacked both dash 
and industriousness. It was done in a 
way so unimaginative and cowardly as 
to be in itself a confession of failure. I 
saved my pocket money as spring ap- 
proached, and begged for a_ special 
floricultural grant from the parental 
authorities, and then purchased, with a 
lavishness which varied with the sum 
so accumulated, potted plants at the 
greenhouse, and set them out in my plot. 
I had no nonsense with seeds and cold 
frames and transplanting; I just turned 
the plants out of their pots, finding the 
balls of earth with their roots in a matted 
mass a very agreeable sight, and, lo! 
my garden was. I was indeed a rank 
amateur. 

John Eck himself had a greenhouse, 
of lower prices than the one kept by a 
crabbed and frightening old fellow 
named Fehn, who, however, purveyed 
more varied and rarer plants. I do not 
defend my gardening methods; they 
would be frowned on by all modern 
educational authorities. But I will say 
that the spring spending at the green- 
houses, artfully dividing my money be- 
tween Eck and Fehn, trying to get the 
best plants and yet hold the favor of 
each of them, was a very thrilling time. 
It might have been foundation train- 


ing had I ultimately embraced either 
a commercial or a diplomatic career. 

As time went on our ambitions flew 
higher. Mother had secured a cata- 
logue of a nursery near Philadelphia, 
and we attempted rose culture with 
named new varieties—I must insist that 
this was not a commonplace thing, as 
it is now; it was, for northern Ohio, 
novel, almost adventurous. The roses 
were miserable little bushes and never 
throve very well. But I came to know 
La France and General Jacqueminot, 
which I pronounced in four syllables— 
Ja-quim-i-no, and somehow the horizon 
broadened and glimpses of a world out- 
side the Western Reserve were to be ob- 
tained. The mere easy use of French 
words, even as I guessed at their pronun- 
ciation, gave a sense of personal dis- 
tinction, of being, if not a man, at least 
a gardener of the world. 

There was in the catalogue a freakish 
and mysterious “green rose” given as 
a prize when one bought twenty others. 
I insisted upon this. Its arrival was a 
feverish moment. It was not a rose in 
the proper sense at all; its flower was a 
mass of stiffish green leaves that were 
not of the texture of petals. It was 
(after all these years one may be honest) 
singularly ugly, its only virtue being an 
odd, spicy odor which it exhaled. But 
we proudly made much of it and showed 
it to visitors as a rare exotic which we 
occasionally imposed upon the softer- 
natured as an object of admination. 
There is philosophy to be distilled here, 
I feel, but I prefer to go straight on to 
the more disillusioned and cynical view 
of life which came to me with the quince 
tree. 

There was a so-called “Japanese 
quince” with dark, brilliant-red flowers 
set thickly along a brown branch, but 
I do not mean that. My father, as 
suited a grown-up man, had a broader 
vision of the back yard. He saw it as 
an orchard, and in an expansive moment 
he ordered little fruit trees which he left 
to mother to have planted out. There 
were cherry, apple, peach, and one 
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quince, and we made two rows of them. 
They all did very badly except the 
quince, which was a most intrepid tree, 
flowered prodigiously every spring, and 
almost broke in the autumn under the 
weight of its hard yellow fruit. But the 
thing which gave one the gravest doubts 
of the wisdom of Providence and of its 
kindliness was that we all longed for 
cherries, peaches, and apples, while none 
of us could “abide” quinces. Yet 
quinces were what fortune showered on 
us. The questions here raised have 
never been answered to my satisfaction 
to this day. I got a hint, however, of 
the great doctrine of compensations 
when a cousin named Mary Bentley 
came to live for a time with us, and we 
children discovered that it was quince 
seeds put to soak in water in a saucer 
which produced the mucilaginous balm 
which enabled Cousin Mary to paste 
her hair down in marvelous parallel 
““waves,”” as they were called, and to 
adorn her smooth white temples with 
the flat, almost imperishable, locks of 
hair, like hooks, which were so agreeably 
termed “beau catchers” then. Cer- 
tainly there was a beau caught and ulti- 
mately married, and I had a momen- 
tary vision of the possible place of the 
quince in the scheme of creation. But 
so much wisdom was almost oppressive 
to a child so young. 

Part of the masculine “wider vision’ 
for the back yard was its availability 
for producing food supplies. At my 
father’s request offers to buy fresh veg- 
etables were made me by the kitchen, 
and every year in a remoter and even 
more infertile part of the yard I con- 
structed a few beds. I usually heaped 
them so high that they looked painfully 
like graves, which indeed they were—of 
hopes. For by some strange fatality 


> 


radish culture seemed my only success, 
and that root or tuber, or whatever it 
may be, produced such a general indi- 
gestion in the family that the whole 
question of the advisability of vegetable 
raising remained unsolved. In this mat- 
my mother 


ter remained serenely 
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noncommittal, but somehow one felt 
that her doctrine was being driven home, 
that the service of pure beauty as repre- 
sented by flowers was even more valu- 
able than that of utility, which radishes 
stood for. Perhaps there is no need to 
linger in that back-yard garden, al- 
though I long at least to celebrate the 
admirable stove and oven combined 
which I used to build of brick, and in 
which the boys of the neighborhood 
roasted potatoes and occasionally the 
succulent and saucy English sparrow 
laid low by a sling shot. (I was glad to 
recognize this bird years later in an ex- 
pensive French restaurant in Chicago 
as a mauvriette.) 

Nothing in the history of one’s coun- 
try is too trivial to be worth setting 
down somewhere. Particularly in Amer- 
ica, where civilization—at least so 
called—is forever slowly spreading over 
the whole land, are all kinds of minor 
dates in danger of being lost. When 
did olives arrive in northern Ohio and 
when did we stop dressing lettuce and 
tomatoes with sugar and vinegar? Have 
we all stopped? Such matters, if I could 
remember them accurately enough, I 
would brazenly set down, believing them 
of some importance some day to some 
one. 

A history of the progress of domestic 
decoration and taste should be written 
by some one. And bad taste is as signifi- 
cant—and perhaps as important histor- 
ically—as good. My mother, as her 
mother before her, and as, in fact, most 
American women (not always their hus- 
bands), stood eagerly waiting for the 
novelties in art as they slid down the 
western slope of the Alleghanies. We 
never had a gilded milking stool in the 
parlor, but we did possess a Chianti 
bottle painted with iridescent colors 
and adorned with a blue bow. 

I can remember, through seeing my 
mother engaged in the enterprises, first 
of all “air castles” constructed of per- 
forated cardboard and beads, then a 
strange rough hempen lace called, I 
seem to remember, macramé, though I 
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doubt whether there is such a word in 
French. Then rickrack, wasn’t it a 
braid? And repoussé brass—there was a 
panel of iris framed in red plush which 
for a considerable period adorned the 
parlor. And in an interlude what I 
seem to have called “scratchella” paint- 
ing done on velvet with a skewer. And 
in due time “Kensington” embroidery 
and cat-tails in a Japanese jar, the far 
wash of zesthetic London. Every Amer- 
ican family has such an art history, 
certainly in the Middle West. It is 
comic, but I like it. I think it gay and 
gallant, too. And through it all, Ameri- 
can women, my mother among them, 
were making their way to a true love 
of beauty in which, give them time, 
they will be excelled by no women in 
the world. 

My father died when I was seventeen. 
My mother lived on till I was approach- 
ing what had been my father’s age. I 
have never married, and in the years 
that went by my relationship to my 
mother stands, among many happy re- 
lationships, as the best. It is not always 
so in families, that I know. 

It would be arrogance to say of any 
friendship or relationship of one’s own 
that it was perfect. And I know that 
even for what share of perfection came 
to me I have no concrete, easily dis- 
covered secret. 

I can perhaps, however, suggest a 
partial formulation of what family af- 
fection should afford one. The werld 
is a gay, diversified place of contending 
interests. Happiness is to come home 
to some one (or to more than one) for 
whom you always wish well, who it is 
inconceivable could ever wish for you 
anything but success and happiness. 
Here is something steadfast in the shift- 
ing phantasmagoria of the world, Gib- 
raltar firmly set among the treacherous 
currents of life’s tides. 

There could never have been in my 
mother’s mind any conflict between 
her children’s happiness and her own; 
they were to her one and the same thing. 
It was not that she in the least sacrificed 
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hers to us or we ours to her. Happiness 
was merely the unconscious adjustment 
of our varying interests; the balance 
had already been struck before she her- 
self had ventured to formulate her own 
demand for happiness. I speak of her 
only; I would not claim this for us. 


It is always pleasant to me to think 
of my mother and it feeds my pride to 
believe that many of her qualities were 
typical of the America in which she 
mostly lived and of the American women 
of that day. Her great sense of personal 
elegance in her clothes endears a whole 
century to me. Anyone who cares to 
browse in the innumerable books of 
impressions of and travel in America 
written during that so little remembered 
first half of the nineteenth century will 
find that however horrid and crude our 
visitors found the country, and partic- 
ularly its male inhabitants, they had to 
admit that the ladies were beautifully 
dressed. Unsuitably, perhaps, the crit- 
ics sometimes maintained. They could 
not understand how in the vulgar pub- 
licity of the hotel ladies’ parlor females 
of refinement should choose to appear 
nightly in the latest and loveliest toi- 
lettes from Paris. But why, we may 
well ask, should the American ladies 
of that day or any other wait for the 
country to grow up to their frocks? 
I think it one of the finest of our national. 
traditions, and I boast that when my 
mother went away to school she had the 
prettiest dresses of any girl there. 

Nothing, indeed, could have been 
more firmly founded in my mother’s 
mind than the duty of every woman 
to look her best. And when anything 
is a duty one has at once respect for it. 
To us as children it was interesting, a 
historical subject worth study, what 
mother had worn as a child. I remem- 
ber what a piquant paradox it seemed 
that she had never been permitted to 
have a high-necked dress until she was 
grown up. There are some extremely 
pleasant pictures of the little Adelaide 
with the childish gown demurely low 
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over the shoulders. It is amazing of 
how remote a world such photographs 
already seem. Would a portrait of a 
Elizabethan child or of a small Roman 
of Ceesar’s day seem really any more 
old-fashioned ? 

Less than a half century will produce 
the same effect of immemorial antiquity. 
As I write there comes into my mind a 
picture of my mother taken when I was 
a child—and this, I must protest, is not 
quite immemorial antiquity. She is in 
a marvelous dress of black silk (I hope 
it would “stand alone’’) with a neat, 
tight-fitting bodice and a great, beauti- 
fully bouffant skirt of great puffs and 
cascades and Heaven knows what. Her 
hair is a marvel of puffs, too, and curls 
and ringlets, and she stands in a pose of 
incomparable elegance by a_ proudly 
isolated “pedestal” crowned by what 
would seem a gas jet in a lovely globe. 
This is perhaps forty years ago, yet if I 
didn’t know her and you asked me to 
believe that she was, say, the Empress 
of the Brazils in the eighteenth century, 
I should. 

If the ladies of our nation are elegant, 
are they not as traditionally good as 
they are beautiful? Is that not our 
special national blend? There is a glass 
box with a curved glass top within which 
lies a lovely nosegay of cloth flowers, 
which was used to contain the childish 
treasures of the little Adelaide. There 
was chiefest of all a tiny glass mandarin 
duck in an attached black-glass boat- 
like support which enabled it to float 
majestically upon, say, a goldfish bowl. 
This was extravagantly admired by the 
little Adelaide’s children; it still is. 
What should perhaps have been more 
admired were the school prizes, rewards 
of merit, ordinarily inscribed merely 
“To Addie, for being a good girl.” 
These were usually just small cards, 
shiny and of an obvious elegance of 
quality, on which were painted little 
knots and garlands of bright flowers, 
the inscription written very small with 
a pen which traced a line of hairlike 
fineness. 
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If my mother was good—and indeed 
I believe she was—she appeared to be 
quite unconscious of it. It was merely 
what a woman naturally would be—it 
was like being well dressed. I do not 
remember that she ever exactly taught 
or tried to teach her children to be good; 
she seemed merely to assume that of 
course they would be. 

Immorality, in all its varieties, there 
undoubtedly is in the world—my mother 
would have gone quite that far in ad- 
mitting the existence of evil. As she 
grew up—or perhaps rather as her son 
did, she came into contact at times 
with a varied world, that of the theater, 
for example, and the arts generally. It 
may safely be assumed that the people 
she met sometimes had not quite the 
standards of the northern Ohio where 
she won the school prizes for being a 
good girl. She was very friendly with 
them, very undeceived by them, very 
understanding, very forgiving. That 
was the way they were, and perhaps 
they could not help it; and they had 
other excellent qualities and charm and 
gayety and many things which go to 
make life agreeable. She was indeed 
glad to see them when they wanted to 
see her. But her relationship to them 
all seemed also comic to her. If a fa- 
mous lovely actress now living with her 
fourth husband rushed up and kissed 
her under the arc lights of Broadway 
as the theater crowd struggled for car- 
riages, she was pleased enough, but she 
was apt to remark, as we drove away, 
that it was possibly an unusual thing to 
happen to a daughter of Solon. (This 
was the northern Ohio village where 
my great-grandfather had settled when 
he went west from Connecticut.) It 
was pleasant to see all these people, 
but of course it was not necessary to 
emphasize the fact that your own 
standards remained quite unchanged. 
Is this not just the way American women 
have gone through the life of different 
worlds and continents, more especially 
Europe, quite understanding and often 
sympathizing, but, to the despair and 
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bewilderment of foreigners, keeping 
their original standards quite intact? 

Marriage, whatever strange and comic 
things other people and these newer 
generations might make of it, was for 
her a decorous and happy relationship. 
I never heard my father and mother 
quarrel. It was to be assumed that it 
had been a love match, though this 
would not perhaps be just the thing one 
would tell young children about. Is 
this not America, too? We saw father 
and mother often enough with other 
men and women in the simple neigh- 
borhood society of those days, in Cleve- 
land, at card parties and informal 
“droppings in” of an evening, and at 
occasional dances. But I never saw an 
instant’s flirtatiousness on the part of 
either of my parents; no later-acquired 
knowledge of the world leads me to 
believe there was any such; it was 
not then dans les meurs in northern 
Ohio. 

To a childish mind it seemed so 
certain the affection of our parents 
could have no ending that it seemed as 
if it could have had no beginning. In the 
sense, at least, that the most startling 
discovery of my early childhood was 
that my father had been married before. 
I learned this by accident, I forget how, 
and that he had loved his first wife, 
who was, it appeared, a sweet young 
creature who had died early in their 
married life. It is odd, perhaps, that I 
never spoke to him of all this. It was 
not that I approved or disapproved; 
it was merely that my new knowledge 
made my father a mysterious, almost 
romantic, figure. It gave me a feeling 
that grown-ups had indeed lived as 
children certainly had not. 

It inspired me in the end with the 
courage to ask my mother who was the 
original of a colored portrait which 
hung modestly in the upstairs hallway. 
And she told me at once, with great 
simplicity, that it was the man she had 
been engaged to and that he had been 
killed during the war. Indeed, that 
was almost all she ever told me to the 


end of her life, though of course I grad- 
ually came to learn a little more. 

I realized that his sisters were called 
my aunts and his nephews and nieces 
my cousins. And to-day they all feel 
that it is only by the sad chance of war 
that this is not our relationship—though 
they all loved my “truly” father. There 
was an enchanting Aunt Mary whose 
visits pleasantly punctuated all my 
childhood. She had been a great beauty, 
and I imagine a great flirt, when she 
was younger. But a disappointment 
had come and she had never married, 
and she was growing old in a kind of 
gay, lovely tenderness which seems to 
me, as I look back, to have so often 
been the way with what we called “old 
maids” in those days. 

Once there came to visit us a mys- 
terious lady from Cincinnati with her 
daughter. They seemed to be old 
friends of my mother’s, though she had 
not seen them since the daughter was a 
little girl. Then I learned from them 
that when Augustus W: had been 
wounded and was brought from the hos- 
pital to Mrs. O——’s house in the old 
part of Cincinnati, to grow well, my 
mother came down from the northern 
part of the state to be with him till he 
recovered. He died, instead, and I 
think perhaps he was always the ro- 
mance of my mother’s life. I learned 
only the other day for what a long time 
she wore mourning for Augustus W ; 
And after she died my sister showed me 
a silk scarf faded to magenta, part of a 
uniform, which had always been among 
my mother’s treasures. We sent it to 
his family, but was it, after all, more 
theirs than ours? There are more than 
blood kinships. 

My father knew more of all this than 
Ido. I have some letters of his, urging 
marriage, in which he so completely 
understood. I still know very little. 
There is a packet of Augustus’s letters, 
tied, as all such packets should be, with 
narrow blue ribbon. We have never 
read them. I think perhaps we never 
shall, though they will be treasured 
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quite as of old. This was the only thing 
in her life of which my mother never 
talked to her children, though we can 
guess that, except for the final sorrow, 
it was all happiness. Both our parents 
seem to have judged it wise to present 
to us merely a peaceful domestic pic- 
ture, with no sorrows of youth which 
had preceded final happiness. 

I liked Augustus W *s colored 
portrait in the upper hallway. I came 
to have a feeling half filial for him. He 
looked dashing, and I was proud that 
he had died in the war, though equally 
glad that my father had not. He was, 
he is even now, one of my ties to that 
war. I think of him even now some- 
times when people talk of the useless- 
ness of wars and the unworthy motives 
which drive nations into them. [I still 
believe the war was fought, as far as 
northern Ohio went, from a generous 
and gallant wish to free a race which 
was held, unjustly, so northern Ohioans 
believed, in slavery. 

As to what war does to individual 
lives, did it not give us a different father? 
This was the perplexing problem that 
I sometimes busied my child’s mind 
with. It had endless possibilities of 
speculative thought. I only feel now 
that I should like to derive, if I could, 
from all the brave Americans of that 
generation just before me. 

I think the filial and parental atti- 
tudes are, as it were, interchangeable, 
and that as one grows up one begins to 
be naturally a little the parent of one’s 
parent. If I may put it that way, my 
mother became, as she grew up—or 
down—a charming child to her children. 
We invented, when we were still in our 
teens, preposterous pet names for her 
which even here seem too foolish and too 
intimate to be set down. We were 
ravished to be able a little to protect 
her, probably even more ravished at 
rare intervals to be able to make her 
obey us as—at rare intervals—we had 
sometimes obeyed her. As children 
grow older should not parents grow 
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younger? Should they not fairly soon 
become the same age and go on to the 
end, however that end may come, as 
companions, playmates? 

I hope I seem to no one to speak of 
senile decay, for my mother, at least, 
never grew, except in certain bodily in- 
firmities, old. It was not that she 
wanted to “dress young” or to “behave 
young.” There was never, so far as I 
could see, any abatement of a firm, 
though quite uninsistent, dignity which 
naturally increased with her years. But 
she was young and gay and interested 
in those who were young and gay, and 
interested till the very end. 

This tendency of mind has a dis- 
advantage; indeed, I am quite willing 
to call it a fault. After my mother 
reached forty she began to find that her 
contemporaries were growing to be dull 
dogs; later she found them coming to 
be unpleasantly and unreasonably old. 
She was bored with them. She found 
younger people fresher and more inter- 
esting. She behaved a little as if it were 
the fault of old people that they should 
grow old. Perhaps it is, when you come 
to think of it. Relatives who persisted 
in growing old she found particularly 
annoying; she felt almost responsible 
for them, though she knew it was really 
not her fault, but theirs. Yet since to 
say that anyone was old was indeed the 
final insult, she rarely used the word. 
No, she would say, So-and-so was not 
an old lady; she was only seventy. 
When she herself was seventy she 
thought possibly there might be old 
people of eighty. When she was 
seventy-five the aged had come to be 
those of eighty-five. She herself did 
not look young; her hair grew a soft 
and lovely white and her face wrinkled 
with wisdom and long years. But there 
was always a patch on her cheeks of the 
same color which had stained those of 
the good little Adelaide at school. And 
within, her heart was blithe, as hearts 
are not always, be it said, even when 
the breasts that inclose them are young. 


(To be concluded) 
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Among the smaller castles, but none the less charming, is 
Guadamur, surrounded by its tiny village. It lies to the west 
of the city of Toledo, which it was built to protect, and is now 
owned and occupied by the Marques d’Argueso. 
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The castle of this once important 
town of northern Palencia is situ- 
ated on the river Pisuerga. A simple 
village clusters about the castle hill, 
though ancient palaces, bearing 
coats of arms in high relief, recall 
its past greatness. 
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Fourteen miles south of the city of 
Cordoba, situated on a great hill 
above the river Guadalquivir, is this 
ancient Moorish castle, used as a 
treasurehouse by Peter the Cruel, 
and now occupied by its present 
owner, the Conde de Torralba. 
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North of Segovia lies the castle of 
Turégano, an interesting example 
of the castle churches that existed 
at the time the Moors were being 
driven from Spain. Its walls are of 
the most massive character; secret 
chambers abound, and also, it is said, 
a subterranean passage runs to the 
small plaza of the near-by village. 
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An excellent example of a Castilian 
castle. It occupies a striking situa- 
tion on a rocky height, above the 
river Eresma. It was built by Al- 
fonso VI in the eleventh century. 
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Near Septilveda, this castle was built 
in 755 by Abderraman, the Moorish 
King of Cordoba, and captured by 
the Spanish in the year 913. It 
became one of the residences of the 
Infantas Don Fernando and Dojia 
Leonor, afterward monarchs of Ara- 
gon. The Catholic kings on tour 
from Burgos to Segovia rested here 
always. 
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The castle of Céca was built in the 
fifteenth century, as the seat of the 
powerful Fonseca family, and was a 
great and beautiful fortress of brick, 
decorated with hand-painted tiles. 
It is one of the most interesting 
architectural monuments of Spain, 
and is preserved through the Duke 
of Alba, to whom it belongs. 
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At Medina del Campo stands this 
favorite resort of Queen Isabella, 
the patron of Christopher Colum- 
bus; she died here in 1504. The 
castle was built by Fernando de 
Carrefio in 1440. 
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THE INTIMATE STRANGERS 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS—ACT II 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Synopsis or Act I.—Wires were down and all the trains hopelessly delayed. The two 
travelers stranded at a little country railroad station were in for an unpleasant night. 
Ames had never met Isabel Stuart before. He is urban, attractive, probably in the late 
thirties. She is of a lovely and charming presence. They have had some ten hours of 
each other's companionship—enough to indulge in a slight tiff, make it up, and for him 
to express his disapproval of the modern generation and unqualified approval of her. 
Before making themselves as comfortable as is possible for the night upon the waiting- 
room benches, Ames makes what Isabel terms an “‘almost” proposal of marriage and 
receives an “‘almost”’ acceptance. 

The morning brings to their rescue Isabel’s niece, Florence, distinctly of the ultra- 
modern generation, but so attractive as to cause Ames to forget his remarks of the previ- 
ous evening. She has motored all night with a neighbor, Johnnie, in search of Miss 
Stuart. They all start back to Miss Stuart's farm in the car. 


“. Manistee. <s, 


ScenE.—The living room at Miss 
Stuart’s farm. The fire is burning, and 
facing it is an “old lady,” for she is 
undeniably both, and with her cap and 
old-fashioned gown, rather suggests 
Whistler’s portrait of hismother. A mid- 
dle-aged manservant, on his knees, is 
rubbing the hearth and brass fender 
with a rag. The old lady is Florence’s 
Aunt Ellen. 


Aunt ELten.—Well, and then, after 
they had their breakfast, Henry? 

Henry.—Well, he went to sleep 
leanin’ on the mantelpiece, and then she 
had me take him up to bed in the big 
room. 

Aunt E.ten.—Our having a gentle- 
man visitor—it’s quite exciting! 

Henry.—Yes’m. 

Aunt E.uien.—Is he going to stay 
over to-night with us? 

Henry.—No’m. He said he had to 
get the noon train at Clinton on the main 
line. I got to drive him over, she says. 

Aunt Extien.—I should think she'd 
have been dead. 

Henry.—No’m; she went over to the 
empty tenant’s house in the buckboard. 
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Aunt ELLen.—She’s a very remark- 
able woman, Henry. 

Henry.—Yes, Miss Ellen. 

FLORENCE (outdoors, calling).—Henry! 
Hen-er-y! Whoa, there! 

Henry.—It’s Miss Florence; she 
went off horseback for her sleep. 

[FLORENCE comes in through an outer 

door of the sun room. She is dressed 
in riding clothes, with breeches, 
boots, and a short coat; yet there is a 
daintiness about her. 

FLoreNce.—Henry, don’t you want 
to ride Tim down to the barn for me? 

Henry (going out obediently).—Yes’m. 

FLorENcE.—H'lo, Aunt Ellen! Had 
your breakfast? Where’s Mr. Ames? 

[She flings herself upon a chair, with 

one knee over its arm. 

Aunt ELLEN (frowning at the posture). 
—TI haven’t met him. Henry tells me 
he’s resting. 

FLorENcE.—Poor thing! He’s a right 
natty ole berry, though, Aunt Ellen. 

Aunt E.uLen (shuddering slightly).— 
Won’t you sometimes speak English, 
Florence? 

FLorENcE.—None o’ my friends ’d 
understand me if I did. (An electric bell 
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rings faintly.) That’s Johnnie; I told 
him to clean up and come over and shoot 
some tennis. 

Aunt ELLten.—When were you last 
in bed, Florence? 

FLORENCE.—When 
was? Why, night before last! (She 
giggles.) Same as Aunt Isabel! 

Aunt Euien.—I’ve told you I never 
discuss Aunt Isabel. 

[4 door opens and a middle-aged 
woman steps in. She is neat and 
responsible looking, but more of the 
housekeeper type than a “maid”’; her 
name is MATTIE. 

Marrie.—It’s Mr. White. 

FLORENCE (calling shrilly)—Come on 
in, Johnnie! 

Aunt ELLen.—Florence, please! 

FLorence.—If Aunt Isabel can’t re- 
form me, you can’t, Aunt Ellen. (Calling 
again.) Johnnie! Come ahead in! 

[JOHNNIE comes in. He is in flannels 
and swings a tennis racket. 

JOHNNIE.— You expect to shoot tennis 
in boots? 

FLorence.—Oh, I'll change. 
pretty near dead for sleep? 

JOHNNIE.—Me? Bet you are! 

FLORENCE.—I’ll show you how sleepy 
Iam! 

[She runs to a victrola and as she speaks 
she releases a lively dance record, 
and turns round, extending her arms. 

Aunt E.uien.—Florence! Do you 
have to dance all the time? 

FLORENCE (seizing upon JOHNNIE).— 
Absolutely! Come on! 

[They begin to dance. 

Aunt Exiiten.—And that poor gentle- 
man trying to get some rest upstairs! 

FLoRENcE.—It’s time for the ole kid 
to come down. I want to talk some more 
to him! 

Jounnie.—Hark! I believe you'd 
flirt with George Washington if you got 
a chance! 

FLORENCcE.—Hush up and get off my 
foot! What you think this is—a Chau- 
tauqua? 

Aunt E.LLen.—It certainly isn’t danc- 
ing, is it? 
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FLoRENcE.—I never could remember, 
Aunt Ellen. Was it you or grandma that 
walked a minuet with Alexander Hamil- 
ton? 

Aunt ELLeN.—It was my great- 
grandmother! 

FLoRENCE.—I guess she'd have been 
shocked enough if she’d ever seen you 
dancing when you were young. 

Aunt ELLEN (rising  angrily).— 
Shocked at my dancing? At the waltz, 
the polka, the schottische? 

FLorence.—Oh, don’t get so upset! 

Aunt ELLen.—Shame on you! 

FLORENCE (hotly).—What for? 

Aunt ELLEN.—To dance, yourself, in 
that manner and say anyone would be 
shocked at my dancing, and for saying | 
might have danced with Alexander Ham- 
ilton! 

FLorENcE.—Why? Wasn’t he nice? 

Aunt ELLeEn.—Shame! 

FLorENcE.—Oh, do sit down! 

(It is a tiff, and they speak sharply and 
quickly. 

Aunt EL.ten.—Indeed, I shall not! 

FLorRENCcE.—Stand up, then! Gosh! 

Aunt Etxien.—I will retire from the 
room! 

Fiorence.—Oh, I apologize. Golly! 

Henry (coming in through the sun 
room).—She’s back. 

FLorENcE.—Now I s’pose you'll tell 
her all about it! 

Aunt Etten.—I shall not. Excuse me! 

[She departs. 

FLoRENcE.—Oh, my! 

[She flings herself into a chair. 

IsaBEL (outside).—Henry? 

Henry.—I'm waitin’. 

[IsaBEL enters cheerfully through the 
sun room; her air is brisk, as of one 
fresh from driving on a cool morning. 

IsapeL.— Henry— Howdy do, 
Johnnie White!—Henry, I want you to 
drive Mr. Ames to the train. 

Henry.—Yes’m; you awready told 
me. 

IsaspeL.—Let him know in plenty of 
time to start—but—well, not too much 
time. Not so that he’ll have to wait a 








long while at the station. 
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Henry.—No’m. 

[He goes out. |FLORENCE’S attitude and 
look are of a brooding sort. ISABEL’s 
glance rests momentarily upon her. 

IsaBEL.—Johnnie White, why is this 
lady so gloomy? (JoHnnrE shakes his 
head briefly. Isaset looks again at 
FLorENcE.) Where’s your aunt Ellen? 
Hasn’t she come down yet? 

FLORENCE (with rueful sulkiness).— 
Oh yes, she was here! 

IsaBEL (comprehending).—Oh, I see! 
What was it about? 

FLORENCE.—Why, I was only makin’ 
fun of old-fashioned dancing. Every- 
thing old fashioned is so funny! 

IsaBEL.—Isn’t it! I used to say that 
to my grandmother. Did you apologize? 

FLoRENCE.—Yes, I did. 

IsaBeEL.—Did you say, “I apologize 
golly’? 

JOHNNIE.—Why, Miss Stuart! How’d 
you guess Florence said that? 

IsaBEL.—When you live with ‘em, 
Johnnie, you get to know their habits. 
Do you know what she’s thinking now? 

JOHNNIE.—No’m, I certainly don’t. 

IsaneEL.—She’s wondering why peo- 
ple are always so queer when they get 
older. 

JOHNNIE.—Well, she might ask Mr. 
Ames about that. He must be, anyway, 
pretty near something way along over 
thirty or something. Isn’t he, Miss 
Stuart? 

IsaBeL.—Yes, I’m afraid he must be 
almost that near the end! 

FLoRENCE.—Oh, I like old men. (She 
comes out of her brooding fit as she rises.) 
Don’t you think Mr. Ames is terribly 
intriguing? 

IsaBEL.—“ Intriguing”? No; I think 
he seems honest—well, quite honest, at 
least! 

FLORENCE.—This man’s a man that 
really interests me. I think from his 
looks he has the power to think. Very 
few people have the power to think in 
this world, you know, Aunt Isabel. 

IsaBEL.—Oh yes; fewer and fewer 
every day! Have you the power to 
think, Johnnie White? 
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JOHNNIE.—No’m. You know what 
she means, don’t you? 

FLORENCE.—Never mind. 

IsABEL (in an impressed whisper, to 
JOHNNIE).—She’s thinking. 

FLorENcE.—Aunt Isabel, I really 
would like him to stay over a day or so. 

IsaBEL.—He said he had to go on to 
New York at noon. I’m afraid he made 
quite a point of it. 

FLoRENCE.—Oh, well, you know men 
always can stay if they want to. 

IsaBEL.—That’s why it’s better not to 
urge them; they may only make it 
clearer they don’t want to. 

FLoreNcE.—Oh, Mr. Ames might 
change his mind—later. 

IsaBEL.—Before you begin with that, 
dear, could you please first go and apolo- 
gize to your aunt Ellen? 

FLorRENcE.—Oh, all right. 

IsaBEL.—Try it without a golly! 

FuorRENCE (absently).—All right. I'll 
go and kid her to death. 

[She departs in a thoughtful mood. 

IsaBEL.—Don’t you seem to “in- 
trigue” Florence at all, Johnnie? 

JoHNNIE.—No’m. She just takes a 
notion. 

IsaBEL.—You mean she just gets this 
way. 

JOHNNIE. — Yes’m; when_ there’s 
somebody around she’s fixin’ to make 
"em get mush over her. You've noticed 
that, haven’t you, Miss Stuart? 

IsaBEL.—I fancy I may have, just 
possibly! 

JOHNNIE.—Then she rubs that power- 
to-think business all over me, because 
the faculty found out I wasn’t intellec- 
tual or something, so I had to abandon 
my college career. 

[He is very serious. 

[ISABEL (concealing a tendency to laugh). 
—I see you want to say something more 
to me. 

Jounnig. — Yes’m. Miss Stuart, 
you're a woman that’s had a good many 
men go mush over you; so with your ex- 
perience— Why, the truth is I may not 
have all the brains in the world, but she 
hasn’t, either, but she gets these fits 
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when she thinks she has; and what I 
want to say is simply: why, you know 
how it is, when there’s some new man 
around she treats me more like some 
doormat than a person. 

IsaneL.—I understand you perfectly, 
Johnnie. Go ahead. 

JOHNNIE.—I just wanted to say so 
because you've had prob’ly more ex- 
perience of life than I’ve had, no doubt. 

IsaBEL.—How long do you expect to 
feel this way about her, Johnnie? 

JOHNNIE.—Well, if everything turns 
out all right—though it don’t look so 
much like it right now—but if it does, 
and she finds out I’m her—her—well, 
her real mate, as it were, why, I expect 
to go on and on with her—and on and 
on—and on and— 

[He seems to be going on, though slowing 

down. 

IsaBeL.—‘On and on and on”—until 
you're just any age—oh, twenty-eight, 
or even twenty-nine, maybe? 

JOHNNIE.—Yes’m. Indefinitely. 

IsABEL. — Suppose you were — past 
thirty, Johnnie. Suppose, like Mr. 
Ames, you were even—well, whatever 
age we'll say Mr. Ames is. 

JoHNNIE.—Me? I guess prob’ly I'd 
be sittin’ around somewhere—if I was 
alive! 

IsaBEL.—But you'd still like Florence 
to be about nineteen, wouldn’t you? 

JOHNNIE.—Well, about the way she 
looks now; yes’m. That’s a good deal 
why I like her—the way she looks. 

IsaBEL.—It isn’t fair, is it? 

JOHNNIE.—Ma’am? 

IsaBEL.—You see, when you're twenty 
you like us to be nineteen, and when 
you're fifty you’re apt to like us to be 
nineteen! Well, we can’t manage it, you 
see. We can’t stay nineteen, much as 
we want to please you. 

JouNNiE.—Oh, well, I guess I’d feel 
just the same about Florence if she was 
a thousand. 

IsaBEL (looking at him quickly).— 
Would you? If she were a thousand? 

JOHNNIE.—I guess I would! 

IsaBEL.—You think so? 
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JOHNNIE.—Well, if I did, I guess then 
she’d know what sort of a man I am. 

IsaBEL.—Yes, she ought to! 

JoHNNiIE.—And she'd see how I really 
feel about her. 

IsaBEL.—Yes; so she would! 
quite an idea! 

JounNiE.—Course I don’t think any- 
thing ll come o’ the way she acts over 
this Mr. Ames. For one thing, I b’lieve 
he’d have too much sense. 

IsaBEL.—Do you? You never can 
be sure of that, Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE.—Well, she begged him a lot 
to stay over till to-morrow and he said 
he couldn’t—just like he did when you 
asked him, Miss Stuart. 

IsaBEL.—Yes, that looks intelligent 
of him—if he sticks to it and goes. 

JOHNNIE.—And, anyhow, he only said 
one personal thing to her all the time, 
and it was kind of a joke. 

IsaABEL.—He did say a personal thing 
to her? 

JOHNNIE.—It was when you went to 
hurry the cook with breakfast. Mr. 
Ames asked Florence— Oh, well, it 
wasn’t so frightful personal. 

IsaBEL.—What was it, Johnnie? 

JOHNNIE.—Well, she said she s’posed 
she’d be as old as her grandfather before 
she got any breakfast, and he asked her 
if she knew how old her grandfather was. 

IsaBeL.—He did! He asked her that? 
What did she tell him? 

JOHNNIE.—She didn’t know. Do you 
think that was pretty personal? I don’t 
see — , 

IsaBEL.—Why, yes, I believe I do! 
I believe I think it was quite “personal,”’ 
indeed—asking her how old her grand- 
father was! 

[MATTIE comes in. 

IsaBEL,.—What is it? 

Martizr.—The gentleman. 


It’s 





I heard 


him stirrin’ round; you said to let you 
know. 

IsaBEL.— Yes? 

Martie.—I think he’s comin’ down. 

IsaBEL.—Mattie, it seems to me you 
told me once you didn’t think this was a 
becoming hat. 
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Mattire.—No’m. You ast me, and I 
says I never could like it on you, ma’am. 

IsaABEL.—Good gracious! You might 
be right! 

[She runs out of the room. 

[AmMEs comes in; he has changed his 
clothes and looks freshened but pre- 
occupied. MArrie goes out. 

Ames.—Ah—Mr. White? Haven't 
you been to bed at all? 

JOHNNIE.—No. D’you get rested up 
some? 

Ames.—Oh yes, quite a little. I sup- 
pose our two-—ah—comrades—aren’t 
down yet. Miss Stuart must be pretty 
much exhausted, I’m afraid. 

JOHNNIE.—She doesn’t act like it. 
Right after you went up to bed she drove 
off to one of her farms on business. 

Ames.—She did? 

JOHNNIE.—Drivin’ herself in a buck- 
board. 

Ames.—Why, I declare! 

JOHNNIE.—Oh, Miss Stuart’s consid- 
ered a pretty remarkable woman, you 
know. 

Ames (struck by this, frowns some- 
what thoughtfully).—She is? She’s con- 
sidered—remarkable? 

JOHNNIE.—Yes, indeed! She’s the 
most remarkable of her family. 

Ames.—I feel myself rather at a loss; 
I seem to be here so—so unexpectedly, 
as it were—and such a—a stranger. I’m 
rather—ah—confused about the family. 
Miss Stuart’s father and mother, I take 
it, aren’t living? 

JoHNNIE.—Golly, no! I dunno when 
they died! 

Ames.—A considerable time ago, I 
suppose. 

JOHNNIE.—Well, yes. Must ’a’ been. 

Ames (rather wistfully, yet trying to 
seem careless and casual).—You don’t 
remember them, I take it. 

JOHNNIE.—Me? Golly, no! 

Ames. — Ah—the present family, 
then— 

JOHNNIE.—It’s just Miss Stuart and 
Miss Ellen Stuart and Florence. 

Ames.—Miss Ellen Stuart I haven’t 
met. 
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JoHNNIE. —She’s Florence’s aunt. 

Ames.—Her aunt? 

JOHNNIE.—Yes, I always get mixed 
up on relations, too. (He decides to try a 
wicked shot.) I don’t know how old my 
grandfather was when he died, any 
more ’n Florence knew hers! 

Ames (unconscious of the effort just 
made).—It seems to me that last night 
Miss Stuart spoke of two orphan nieces 
she was bringing up. 

JOHNNIE.—Bringin’ up? Florence is 
one, but Miss Stuart couldn’t ’a’ meant 
she was bringin’ Miss Ellen up. She’s 
about a hundred—or a hundred and ten, 
maybe! Anyhow, she must be around 
sixty. 

Ames.—Then there are just these three 
ladies in the family. 

JOHNNIE.—Three’s all. They do need 
a man around! 

Ames.—Uh—yes. It would—ah— 
seem so. 

[They look at each other with some cold- 
ness. FLORENCE ts heard singing on 
the stairway. 

JOHNNIE.—This’n comin’ needs more 

’n one, the way she acts lately! 

[FLORENCE comes in singing. She wears 
a most becoming tennis costume, but 
accompanies it with white, high- 
heeled slippers. She has a pair of 
white tennis shoes in her hand, how- 
ever. 

FLORENCE (stopping her song in sur- 
prise at seeing AMES.)—Oh! You’re here, 
too! 

JOHNNIE (muttering).—So’m I here, 
too! 

Ames (gallantly).—I’m glad you didn’t 
know it, if that’s why you kept on 
singing. 

FLORENCE (going to him).—I told you 
in the car you were a quick worker! I’ve 
taken a frightful fancy to you! 

JOHNNIE.—One of the mail-service 
aviators had to land in their back mea- 
dow here, last month. She pulled that 
on him before his wheels touched ground. 

FLoreNce.—I didn’t! 

JOHNNIE.—You did. You had to hol- 
ler to make him hear it! 
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FLORENCE.—These boys, nowadays, 
they think life’s nothing but jazz. In 
this life people meet a girl, but so often 
they don’t see she prob’ly has thoughts 
other people couldn’t think! I have to 
lead two lives: one outdoors with mere 
adolescents; but the other—that’s a life 
apart. You understand what I mean, 
don’t you? 

Ames (smiling).—I think so. 

FLorENcE.—I thought you would. 
That’s why you intrigue me so. You're 
a great kid! 

JOHNNIE.—Oh, listen! 

FLORENCE.—Mr. Ames, don’t you be- 
lieve that very few people in this life 
have the power to really think? 

JOHNNIE.—Oo-ooh, Mike! 

FLorRENcE.—Cut the rough stuff, you 
caterpillar! 

JOHNNIE.—You goin’ to wear four 
shoes at the same time, centipede? 

FLORENCE (sitting).—I never can bear 
to put flat shoes on till the last minute. 
And then (she removes one slipper) it’s 
so troublesome gettin’ ’em on— 

Ames.—-May I help you? 

FLoRENcE.—Oh, if you would— 

Jounnie.—Oh! That’s why you 
brought ‘em! I see! 

FLORENCE (giving him a cold glance, 
but speaking to AMes. He kneels before 
her).—It’s outrageous of me to let you 
take so much trouble! 

JOHNNIE.—Oh, my! 

[He goes away morosely. 

FLORENCE (softly) —Mr. Ames, please 
stay over till to-morrow. I ask you to. 

Ames.—You’re very kind. I couldn’t 
let your aunt think I’m so vacillating. 
You see I told her I had to be in New 
York this evening. 

FLoRENcCE.—But you just said you 
had to go, didn’t you?—because you 
wanted to be polite about making an 
unexpected visit? 

Ames (laughing). — Yes; something 
like that. But after telling your aunt 
that I couldn’t stay— 

FLORENCE.—But aren’t there 
reasons you'd like to stay? 

Ames (thoughtfully).—Yes, there are. 
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FLorENcE.—Then I'll fix it for you. 
I'll say you sent a wire to New York 
letting °em know you reached here, and 
I'll write a message on one of our tele- 
graph blanks to you. It’ll be the 
answer from New York telling you there 
isn’t any reason for you to leave. 

Ames.—Oh no! 

Fiorence.—I will! Tl have a man 
bring it in. Don’t you spoil it. 

Ames.—I couldn’t— 

FLORENCE.—Yes, you could! And 
when my telegram comes, if you give me 
away— 

JOHNNIE (returning).—I got it! 

FLORENCE.—You got what? 

JOHNNIE.—Got a wish I just made. 

[ISABEL comes in through the sun room, 
looking at JoHNNIE and struck by 
something unusual in his expression. 

IsaBEL.—What’s the matter, Johnnie 
White? (He jerks his head toward Amxs, 
who is still kneeling before FLORENCE.) 
Oh! (She immediately smiles.) Your 
shoes are too—large—again, dear? 

Ames (looking up at IsaBEL with a 
little embarrassment)—Ah—she—I was 
helping her to—ah—change. 

IsaBEL.—You were? 

Ames.—That is, lam. She mentioned 
some difficulty in—ah—doing it herself, 
and I— 

IsaBEL (sunnily).—I should think you 
would! Who wouldn’t? And who 
wouldn’t make it as long as possible, too! 

AMEs (rising).—It’s—ah—done. 

[After removing FLORENCE’s second 
slipper, he has unconsciously put it 
under his arm, where it still remains. 

IsapeL.—lIs it? Already? 

JOHNNIE (to FLORENCE).—Betcha dol- 
lar I beat you t’ the tennis court! 

[They run out. IsaBeu sits and looks 
at Ames, who is standing, still in 
some embarrassment, near the fire- 
place, unconscious of the slipper un- 
der his arm. The other slipper is 
on the sofa. 

IsapeL.—Aren’t they extraordinary, 
these young things! Not tidy, though. 
You see where she’s left that pair of 
slippers. 
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[She begins to sew upon a bit of 

lace. 

Ames. — Pair? Ah — there’s only 
one. 

IsaBEL.—So? Could you find the 
other? 

Ames.—Oh, certainly. (He glances 
absently about, then realizes with a start 
that the slipper is under his arm. He 
stoops, looking about.) Ah—I think it’s 
under the— Qh yes. Here it is! 

IsaBEL.—Will you set them on the 
hearth, please? 

AmeEs.—Certainly. 

IsABEL (with a matter-of-course amia- 
bility).—Then it ’ll be easy to find them 
if she comes back soon to have them put 
on again! 

AmeEs.—Oh ye— 

[He begins to say, “Oh yes,” but checks 
himself uncomfortably. He places the slip- 
pers on the hearth and is conscious of them 
as rather damnatory. 

IsaBeL.—I’m sorry you felt you 
couldn’t stay over till to-morrow, but, 
since you insisted you couldn’t— 

Ames.—I—I’m afraid I ought to get 
back. 

IsaBEL.—Very well. I’ve arranged for 
you to go. 

Ames.—Ah—thank you. Ah— Is 
that lace you are making? 

IsaABEL.—Do you like it? 

Ames (putting on a pair of glasses, 
rather hastily looking at the lace, and as 
hastily slipping the glasses back into his 
waistcoat pocket again as he speaks).— 
It’s very lovely—yes. You must have 
remarkable eyes to do that. 

IsaABEL.— Yes, my eyes are quite good. 

Ames.—Is it a—what they call a 
doily? 

IsaBEL.—I wonder if I oughtn’t to 
make a little—cap—of it. 

Ames.—You mean like the Breton 
peasant women? 

IsaBEL.—No; I was thinking of our 
grandmothers. 

Ames.—But—ah— 

IsaBEL (letting it touch her hair a 
moment).—Would you—like me in it? 

Ames (trying not to be all flus- 


tered). — Well, wouldn’t it seem a 
little—? 

IsaBEL.—Do you mean you think it 
would seem a littlhe—premature? You 
mustn’t flatter me too much. 

Ames (with almost plaintive inquiry).— 
“Flatter” you? 

IsaBEL.—I'll keep off the cap as long 
asI can. I suppose women used to wear 
"em because in those days there were so 
few supplies. 

Ames.—Supplies? 

IsaBeL. — Yes — like imports from 
Paris. And, besides, they dian’t approve 
of ’em, poor things! 

Ames.—Pardon me. Who didn’t ap- 
prove of what? 

IsaBpeL.—Our grandmothers didn’t 
approve of accomplishing marvels with 
cosmetics. You know the miracles they 
do to faces nowadays. 

AmeEs.— Miracles? 

IsaABEL. — It’s — remarkable! No; 
there’s no excuse for a woman to wear a 
cap these days—not till she has to just 
absolutely give up! Don’t you think 
so? 

Ames.—Oh—oh yes! 

IsaBEL.—Oh, it’s just struck me—I 
ought to be entertaining you. But we 
haven’t any family photograph album. 

Ames.—What a lucky family! 

IsaBeL.—I could show you some 
daguerreotypes, though. Yes (rising 
suddenly upon a thought), you ought to 
see some of our heirlooms. 

[She gives him a fleeting, faint smile, 
and, leaving her work on ihe table, 
goes to a closed cabinet against the 
wall and brings forth an old mahog- 
any case. She brings this down 
to the table and lifts the lid. 

Ames.—Daguerreotypes? 

IsaBEL.—Yes. We don’t show them to 
every visitor, of course. (She hands him 
a daguerreotype.) There. You like my 
father? 

Ames.—Is that your father? He must 
have been a very fine-looking man. Is 
that a—a stock he’s wearing? 

IsaBeL.—Yes. I did think stocks were 
so becoming. Didn’t you? (Handing 
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him another daguerreotype:) That’s my 
aunt Margaret, father’s sister, at ninety- 
one. We all live very long on my father’s 
side. 

Ames.—Ah—very intelligent face. 

IsaBEL. — Daguerreotypes have a 
charm, haven’t they? I wonder people 
stopped taking them. 

Ames (becoming more preoccupied).— 
I don’t think I ever saw any daguerreo- 
types taken much after the Civil War. 

IsaBpEL.—No; I don’t think I have, 
either. (Handing him another:) That’s 
my uncle Charles, in his uniform. He 
was a colonel. 

Ames.—In the—Civil War? 

IsaBEL.—Oh no! in the Mexican War! 

Ames (more disturbed, but concealing it 
fairly well) —Ah—he must have been a 
very fine-looking man. 

IsaBEL.—Yes, indeed! (She smiles as 
she hands him another.) Here’s one of a 
little girl—that is, a young girl. Does 
anything about her strike you as— 
familiar? 

Ames (looking at her, not at the da- 
guerreotype and trying to conceal a fore- 
boding).—Familiar? 

IsaBEL.—Yes. See if you don’t guess 
who it is. 

Ames (vaguely).—Whao it is? 

[He looks at it; then suddenly looks 
closer, starts slightly, draws his head 
back from it, staring incredulously. 

IsaBeL.—Can’t you guess who it is? 

Ames (huskily).—Why, it can’t— 

[He looks apprehensively at her and 
back again at the picture with pain- 
fully growing conviction. 

IsaBEL.—Why can’t it? 

Ames.—lIsn’t it your—mother? 

IsABEL (in a tone that smilingly chides 
him for being so slow).—No-o! 

Ames.—Why, there weren’t any taken 
after— Why, it couldn’t be— 

IsaBeEL.—Oh, but this girl—you see, 
she was only a child, really. 

Ames.—Oh yes; that’s all she was. I 
see. She wasn’t— 

ISABEL (sunnily)—No. Not over six- 
teen or seventeen, no. Don’t you see 
any resemblance? 


Ames.—Well, it’s charming enough 
to— 

IsaBEL.—It’s a sister of mine. 

Ames.—It is? Your sister? 

IsaBEL.—Yes, she was quite a lot 
older than I and married a mission- 
ary and they were lost in a typhoon. 

Ames.—Oh—I’m sorry! 

IsaABEL (reassuringly)—Oh, it was 
quite a time ago. (She smiles and puts the 
pictures back in the box.) There! I just 
wanted to see if you’d see the resem- 
blance; I won’t put you through all the 
others. 

[She takes up her work and sits again 

as she speaks. 

AmEs (huskily).—Thank you! (Then, 
hurriedly:) Thank you for showing ’em 
to me! (He rises, wipes his forehead 
hastily, and moves toward the fireplace, 
taking out his cigarette case.) Thank you. 
May I smoke here? (She nods.) I—ah— 

IsaBEL.—Daguerreotypes and things 
like that bring back such dear old times 
to us, don’t they? 

Ames (unguardedly).—I suppose 
they— (Hastily:) They do, of course! 
Yes, they do bring them back. 

[She gives him a glance, and bends over 

her work. 

IsaBEL.—‘‘ Where are the snows of 
yesteryear?”’ Yes, but where are the 
yesteryears themselves? “The wind has 
blown them all away!’ Do you remem- 
ber when all the young men made 
**New Year’s calls” and all the girls and 
their mothers kept “ open house’’—those 
dear, jolly old times? 

Ames.—Oh yes, indeed. I’ve heard 
they— 

IsaBEL.—Even politics seemed sim- 
pler then. It was easier when we let men 
do all that for us, though they did get 
so many things wrong, poor things! 

Ames.—Oh, I don’t know! We elected 
Roosevelt, and— 

IsaBEL (with a spirited sharpness, as of 
patriotic indignation). — Yes, but if 
women had voted when Mr. Tilden ran 
against Hayes and Wheeler, you surely 
don’t believe there’d have been all that 
excitement over the election, do you? 
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Ames.—I—I—don’t— 

IsaBEL.—You know that was a terri- 
ble thing! 

Ames.—About, Tilden and Hayes— 
and Wheeler? 

IsaBEL.—Don’t you think it was? 

Ames.—Yes, I suppose it must have 
(He does not finish “been,” but 
hastily substitutes:) Oh yes; it was, of 
course. 

IsaBpEL.—My poor father used to get 
excited over that to the day of his death! 

Ames (relieved).—Oh, your father did! 

IsaBeL.—Well, I thought it was 
wrong, too. 

[He stares at her, again perplexed; she 

sews. 

AmeEs.— You—ah— 

IsABEL (casually).—What? 

AMES (apologetically). — Nothing. 
That is, I had nothing in mind to say. 

IsaABEL.—I suppose my father felt it 
so much because he knew Mr. Tilden. 
I never met him. (Musing:) But I 
should like to see Mr. Cleveland’s ex- 
pression if he could see women voting! 
Or General Harrison’s! 

Ames.—General Harrison’s expres- 
sion? Do you mean Harrison who was 
President—in—ah—eighteen—ah— 

IsaBEL.—Yes; President Benjamin 
Harrison. Good gracious! I didn’t mean 
his grandfather, President William Henry 
Harrison, who was President in eighteen- 
forty-something! 

Ames (hastily, laughing feebly).—No, 
no! I knew you didn’t mean him! 

[She looks up at him innocently, care- 
lessly, then seems to become aware of 
something unusual in his look at 
her. 

IsaBEL.—What is it? 

Ames.—I—ah—nothing! 

IsaBEL.—I’m sure you are wondering 
about something. 

Ames.—No. I’m not. Not about any- 
thing at all. 

IsanEL.—Aren’t you even wondering 
anything—about me? 

Ames.—No, no; certainly not. Noth- 
ing at all. That is, I’m not wondering. 
Of course I’m thinking about you— 
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IsaBEL.— What are you thinking 
about me? 

Ames.—Nothing. Nothing at all. 

IsaBEL (nodding).—I see. You're 
thinking about me, but you aren't 
thinking anything in particular about 
me. 

Ames.—Yes. No! 

IsaBpeL.—lI understand perfectly. How 
could you help wondering about what 
you're wondering about? 

Ames.—But I’m not! 
not! 

IsaBEL (laughing).—Why, of course 
you are! You’re wondering just how 
romantic [I am. That’s what you're 
wondering! 

Ames (much relieved).—Oh! Oh, well, 
perhaps I was wondering a little about 
that! Yes, I—I admit it. You are 
romantic, you say? 

IsaBEL.—I was when I was a child. 

Ames (with some eagerness).—What 
were you romantic about then? 

IsaBEL.—When I was a child? 

Ames.—Yes. What did you find to be 
romantic about? What—in a general 
way, I mean? 

IsaBeL (lightly thoughtful). —Oh— 
well, I suppose the same things you were 
being romantic about at the same time— 
that is, about the same time—I suppose? 

Ames.—Oh yes. 

IsaBEL.—I think there was a great 
romantic influence upon the whole 
country about that time. Don’t you? 

Ames.—Just about—then? 

IsapEL.—Yes. I think what did it 
was the World’s Fair. 

Ames.—You do? Well, there was the 
San Francisco Fair and the St. Louis 
one and the—the one at Buffalo, and— 
and yes, wasn’t there one once in Chi- 
cago in—ah, in— 

IsaBEL.—Yes, and one in Philadelphia 
in eighteen-seventy-six. 

Ames.—But I meant—which one was 
the one you meant made everybody so 
romantic. 

IsaBEL.—I was speaking of the one 
when I was a child. 

AmeEs.—Oh yes, that one. 


Indeed I’m 
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IsaBEL (looking up innocently). — I 
know what you're trying to do. 

AmeEs (nervously).—Why, we were just 
talking along. I wasn’t trying to—to— 
to— 

IsaBEL.—Why, yes you were! 

Ames.—No, no, I— 

IsapeL.—Yes. You keep on trying to 
find out how romantic I still am! 

Ames.—Oh! Oh, well 

IsaBeL.—Oh, I don’t mean that I’m 
as romantic as you are, Mr. Ames! The 
most romantic woman isn’t so romantic 
as the least romantic man. 

Ames.—-What? 

IsaBeL.—It’s very simple. You see 
men don’t get older. 

Ames.—Men don’t? 

IsaneEL.—No, they don’t. They don’t 
get older and they stay young and 
romantic. 

FLORENCE (outside, calling). — Mr. 
Ames! Mr. Ames! 

IsaBEL.—Don’t they stay romantic? 

Ames.—Well, I—I— 

IsaBEL.—For instance, when you’re 
interested in any person don’t you prefer 
to be alone with her? 

Ames.—Oh, no doubt. 

FLORENCE (outside, more loudly).— 
Mr. Ames! Mr. Ames! 

IsaBEL.—Doesn’t she mean you? 

Ames (nervously). — Ah — it’s your 
charming little niece. 

IsaBEL.—‘‘Charming!”’ Yes? 

Ames.—Oh, that doesn’t mean that I 
like all of ’em. I believe I mentioned last 
night— 

IsaBpEeL.—Yes, I believe you did. 

Ames.—But there is something about 
this one that— 

IsaBEL.—Yes? 

Ames.—Yes, indeed! She’s your niece. 

FLORENCE (nearer).—Mr. Ames! Mr. 
Ames! 

IsaneL.—She’s calling you, isn’t she? 

AmeEs.—So it seems. 

IsaBeL.—Hadn’t you better see what 
she wants? 

Ames.—Yes. I'll just— Perhaps I'd 
better— 

IsaBEL.—Yes, do. 
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Ames.—Yes, I— 

[He goes toward the open outer door 

FLORENCE (still nearer)—Mr. Ames! 

AMEs (speaking out of the open door) .— 
Just a moment! Your aunt and I— Oh, 
have you finished your game? 

{IsaBEL looks at him thoughtfully; his 
back is toward her. She quietly leaves 
the room. 

FLORENCE (calling blithely). — I’m 

coming. 

Ames.—She’s coming, she says. (He 
turns and is much puzzled to find the 
room vacant.) Well, I... 

FLORENCE (coming in gayly).—I 
knocked all the balls as far as I could 
in the shrubbery. He has to hunt till he 
finds em. Then I ran and fixed about 
that telegram. 

Ames.—Oh no! I really can’t— 

FiorENcE.—Don’t worry! If you 
don’t like it when it comes you can just 
say it isn’t important and tear it up, 
can’t you? 

Ames (disturbed).—I suppose so. 

FLoRENCcE.—Attaboy! 

Ames.—-But [— 

FLORENCE (seriously)—Is anything 
bothering you? 

AmEs.—Why, of course not! 

F.Lorence.—Did Aunt Isabel say— 

AmeEs.—She said—she said— I under- 
stood her to say that she wasn’t your 
aunt exactly. 

FLORENCE.—No, she’s my great-aunt. 

Ames.—Yes; so she said. 

FLORENCE.—Why? 

Ames.—Of course there are a great 
many young great-aunts. 

FLorENcE.—Young great-aunts? I 
don’t see how there could be. 

AmEs (looking at her plaintively).—Oh, 
I meant comparatively, like your aunt 
Isabel. 

FLorence.—Oh, I s’pose Aunt Ellen 
knows how old Aunt Isabel is, but you 
know how some women are 

AmEs.— You mean these—miracles? 

FLorENcE.—No; I mean they don’t 
usually tell! I don’t see why people get 
so sensitive about things like that; I'll 
tell anybody that wants to know what 
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I am; I’m nineteen; J don’t care! 
Golly! 

Ames.—Well, it’s a subiect I’m inter- 
ested in; always been interested in— 

FLORENCE.—Do you always do this 
when you're alone with people—talk 
about other women and their ages? 

Ames.—No! No, indeed, I don’t! 

FLORENCE. — If you’re so anxious 
about it, why, I’m on right confidential 
terms with Aunt Isabel and I could ask 
her right out how— 

Ames.—No! You mustn’t think of 
such a thing! You really mustn’t! 

FLORENCE.—I won't. That is, I won’t 
if you're nice to me. Don’t I intrigue 
you any? 

Ames.—Yot do! Don’t you see how 
much you do? 

FLORENCE.—I never have had a 
chance at a man of experience. You 
wouldn’t ever think that I suffer ter- 
ribly, would you? 

Ames.—You do? 

FLoreNcre.—I suffer fearfully! 

Ames.—What from? 

FLORENCE.—Well, from thoughts. I 
suffer because nobody understands ’em 
and so I can’t tell ’em. I don’t know 
what makes me tell you all these things 
like this, but it’s nice, our getting inti- 
mate this way, isn’t it? Do you remem- 
ber where you left my slippers? 

Ames (with alarm).—Your slippers? 

FLorENcE.—Will you see, please? I 
thought maybe you'd be so awfully kind 
as to— 

[She sweetly lets the inference be made 

as she sits and projects a foot. 

Ames.—I rather think your aunt said 
she was coming back. 

FLORENCE. — Don’t you remember 
what you did with "em? They haven’t 
been taken out, have they? 

Ames.—I don’t think so. I didn’t see 


anyone— 
FLorRENcE.—Why, there they are, on 
the hearth! 
Ames.—Oh yes, so they are! 
FLORENCE.—Would 
rageous of me to— 
Ames (bringing the slippers gloomily). 


it be too out- 
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—Oh no, 
delighted! 

[He kneels and begins the exchange. 

FioreNce.—My! it’s a relief to be 
with a man that understands the deeper 
side of life a few minutes now and then! 

AMEs (nervously).—I’m glad you like 
it. 

FLorence.—Is that all? Couldn't 
you make it any stronger? Don’t you 
think I’m a grand little thing? 

AmEs (smiling wanly).—I do. 

FLORENCE.—You do what? 

Ames.—I do—indeed! 

FLORENCE.—Attaboy! 
you “do indeed”? 

JOHNNIE (coming in from outdoors) .— 
Why don’t vou try the lady with a pair 
o’ nines, Mr. Ames? We got a good 
stock o’ nine-B’s on the top shelf in the 
storeroom! 

[Aunt ELLEN comes in from the hall, 
and is shocked to find Ames on his 
knees before FLORENCE. 

Aunt ELten.—Excuse me! 


indeed! I'll be only too 


You’re sure 


Ames.—Oh— . 
[He would rise, but FLoRENcE checks 
him. 


FiLoreNcE.—My other slipper! 

Ames (hastily).—But I— (He sees 
IsaBEL through the open door into the 
hall.) Oh, gracious! 

[He jumps up. ISABEL comes in. 

IsapeL.—Ellen dear, I’ve been look- 
ing for you, to meet Mr. Ames. (Laugh- 
ing commiseratingly, she comes to him.) 
Poor Florence! Is she having trouble 
with her new slippers again? I’m afraid 
you'll think we're terrible people to 
make use of our visitors, Mr. Ames. 

Ames.—Oh no, not at all; not at all, 
indeed! 

IsaneL.—I’m afraid we do, though. 
You'll make up your mind never to 
come here again! (With a gesture indi- 
cating AuNT Exuen:) I think I told 
you I wanted you to meet my other 
—ah—Ellen dear, this is Mr. Ames. 

Aunt ELten.—How do you do? 

IsapeL.—Mr. Ames, Ellen is my 
other niece. 

Ames.—Your other— Howdoyou do! 
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[He makes an inarticulate sound and 
stands in an instantaneously arrested 
attitude. 

IsaBEL.—Now you know my whole 
family—my niece and my great-niece. 
They’re both the greatest comfort to me. 

Ames.—Oh yes. Thank you! 

IsapeL.—aAnd, Florence, if you’ve fin- 
ished with the—the footwear— 

Ames.—Oh yes, we've finished. 

ISABEL (sunnily including JOHNNIE). 
—Then wouldn’t—wouldn’t you three 
like to— Wouldn’t you three like to 
dance, or something? 

Ames.— What? 

IsaABEL (joining ELLEN).—You must 
all go right on entertaining yourselves 
just as if we weren’t here. We love to 
look on. Don’t we, Ellen? 

Aunt E.uen.—Yes, when they be- 
have. 

IsaBEL.—Can’t you think of anything 
to amuse yourselves? .. You don’t 
mind our being here, do you? 

FLoRENCE.—Of course not! 
that record! 

IsapeL.—Yes. Music, Johnnie! 

Aunt ELLEN.—But they don’t dance; 
they only waggle. It’s fearful! 

IsaBEL.—Oh, but they love it so; they 
mustn’t be disappointed. (To the others:) 
She doesn’t really mind. You can dance. 

[She sits, taking up her work. 

FLoRENcE.—Attaboy! 

|She seizes Ames’s hand. 


Turn on 


Ames.—i don’t know these new 
dances! 

IsABEL.—She’ll teach you. Music, 
Johnnie! 


[He releases the record. 

RLORENCE (forcing Ames to dance).— 
C’m on! I never heard of a man that 
couldn’t dance with me! Ouch! 

[She hops, her foot slightly injured, but 

keeps on dancing. 

Ames.—Murder! 

IsaBpEL.—Walk. Just walk. That’s 
all you need to do. (He does better upon 
this.) That’s it; just walk. 


FLORENCE (to Ames) —Isn’t it divine? 
[HENRY comes in. 
IsaBEL (indulgently to AUNT ELLEN). 
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—Isn’t it delightful to see them so 
happy? (Henry comes down to ISABEL. 
He has a folded telegraph blank in his 
hand.) It isn’t time for Mr. Ames’s 
train, Henry? 

Henry.—No’m. 

FLoRENcE.—Oh, murder! 

[She stops dancing. 

IsaBpeEL (as Henry hands her the 
blank).—What is it? 

Henry.—I don’t rightly know, 
ma’am. I was told about it in sucha 
hurry. I may not ’a’ got my instructions 
just exactly. 

IsaBEL.—Your “instructions”? This 
isn’t really a telegram. No; there’s no 
envelope and no date, and it’s written in 
such a bad backhand I can hardly— 
Oh! (She speaks as with a sudden revela- 
tion, comprehending, and glances quickly 
at FLorence.) Oh, I see! I don’t think 
it’s for me, Henry. 

FLORENCE.—Here, let me! (She seizes 
the blank, hands it swiftly to Ames, who 
stands dismayed.) You see, Mr. Ames 
wired his partners from here and so 
this must be from them. Of course it’s 
a telegram. Isn’t it, Mr. Ames? 

IsaBEL (gently insistent).—Is it, Mr. 
Ames? 

Ames (desperately).—I can’t read it! 

IsaBEL.—It ts a difficult handwriting. 

FLoReNcE (taking the blank hastily).— 
I can read ’most any hand. Why, yes, 
it’s perfectly plain! It says: “No busi- 
ness in the office to-day. If you wish to 
remain where you are, no reason what- 
ever for returning to New York. Signed 
Witherspoon and Ames.” He told me 
himself he had a partner named Wither- 
spoon. 

IsaBeL (fo Ames).—Oh, then it is a 
real telegram? 

Ames (as FLORENCE turns sharply 
toward him).—Why, it—ah—seems to 
be. 

IsaBEL. — Oh, then you'll — you'll 
stay? 

Ames.—Why—I—I— 

IsapeL (a little tremulously).—Mr. 
Ames won’t be going to the station, 
Henry. 
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(Henry withdraws. FLORENCE has 
carelessly dropped the blank upon a 
table. Aunt ELLEN picks it up. 

Aunt ELLen.—But there isn’t even an 
envelope; it isn’t a real telegram at all! 
The writing’s queer, but it looks exactly 
like Flor— 

[IsaBEL cuts her off sharply. 

IsaBeL.—Music, Johnnie! Isn’t it 
lovely? Now you can dance all day! 

[She pushes an electric button on the 
wall, turns away, and then, with a 
little outery, suddenly limps. 

Aunt E.LLen.—What’s the 
with you? 

IsaBEL.—Nothing— Oh! 

JOHNNIE.—What is the matter, Miss 
Stuart? 

IsaBpEL.—Nothing. I’m afraid I sat 
a little too long on a baggage truck in a 
cold wind last night; that’s all. 

FLoRENCE.—Oh, rheumatism. That’s 
nothing! 

[Mattre comes into the room. She 

holds something concealed behind her. 

Ames—I hope it’s nothing very serious. 

IsABEL.—No, no—it isn’t— It’s just 
a—just a touch. You mustn’t stop 
dancing. 

JOHNNIE (taking her arm decisively) .— 
Here! Ill look after you, Miss Stuart. 
I'd prefer to. 

{He gives FLoRENCE a bitter look. 

IsaBEL.—Thank you, Johnnie. (To 
Martie:) Did you find them, Mattie? 

Marrtie.—You don’t want to put ’em 
on here, do you? 

JoHNNIE.—Put what on? 

IsaBEL.—Nothing. 

Mattie (bringing her hand from behind 
her, she exhibits a pair of rather large, flat, 
old crocheted slippers) —Them. 

IsaBEL.—I thought perhaps they 
might help me, but not—not here, of 
course. 


matter 
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JOHNNIE.—Why not? Why, certainly! 
You let me put ‘em on for you, Miss 


Stuart. I'd preferto! I'd very much 
prefer to! Here! You better lie 
down. 


[He conducts her to the sofa. 

IsaBEL.—Do you think Id better lie 
down, Johnnie? 

JOHNNIE (to Matrie).—Whyn’t you 
fix those pillows for her? She’s all tired 
out. And I guess she’s had enough to 
make anybody tired! 

[He removes her slippers. 

Ames.—What is the matter, Miss 
Stuart? 

JOHNNIE.—Why, she’s been made 
awful tired, and she’s got rheumatism 
and everything! 

IsaBEL.—Oh no; not quite! 

JOHNNIE (to Martre).— Put that wrap 
over her. 

AmeEs.—Won't you let me— 

IsaBEL.—Oh no! You must go on 
dancing. 

Ames.—But I— 

IsaBEL.—I’m so much trouble, John- 
nie— (Looking at the crocheted slippers:) 
Aren’t they awful! 

JOHNNIE (as he puts them upon her 
feet)—No’m, they’re not. I prefer em, 
myself! I very much prefer ’em! (He 
puts her other slippers defiantly under his 
arms.) You just lie back and rest, Miss 
Stuart; I'll look after you. 

IsaBeEL.—Thank you, Johnnie! 

FLORENCE (to AMEs).—Dance! Come 
on! Dance! 

[She seizes him and he begins to whirl 
round and round with her. His dazed 
eyes stare dizzily at IsaBEL each time 
he turns. 

IsaBEL (benevolently).—Isn’t it lovely 
to see the young people so happy, 
Johnnie? 

(Curtain) 


(To be concluded) 














THE JOURNAL OF A MUD HOUSE 


PART III 


BY ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


Tesvqur, July 19th. 
AST night we had a house warming 
for our Mexican neighbors, a long- 
promised celebration of the conclusion 
of their labors on the mud house. The 
labors, of course, are not really over, 
but the party had to be now or never, 
for Gertrude goes East to-morrow. 
Our white living-room wall, lit by 
candles in tin sconces, was as enhancing 
to the Mexicans of Tesuque as the white 
walls of Taormina dance halls used to 
be in carnival season to Sicilian peasants. 
Arriving in shy, gentle groups, they 
wedged themselvesagainst it: a thick row 
of men, women, and children with som- 
ber heads, gregariously consorting, with 
arms and bodies pressing one another, 
supporting one another by warmth, 
smell, touch. At first I had no sense 
that we were entertaining familiar indi- 
viduals like Alvina, Salomé, Anastacio. 
I saw only a woman’s profile under a 
black shawl, a ruffianly male silhouette, 
a brown arm clasping a child, an earthy 
fist fondling a mustache. Sharply 
etched on the white background as pat- 
terns on an Indian jar, these symbols 
seemed associated, like Indian patterns, 
with elemental forces: rain and drought 
and harvest, cloud and stream and 
mountain. Dark, dark, Spanish faces, 
tanned to leather, tortured with deep 
wrinkles. Should we ever penetrate 
their mysteries? I suddenly felt that 
Gertrude and I were strangers and aliens 
in our little casa. For all our six weeks’ 


hard work among these natives in the 
burning sun, we were still too pale to 
cast a proper shadow on a white adobe 
wall. 

The guests, however, gradually 


emerged from their sustaining con- 
sanguinity as separate friendly beings 
who made us, their hosts, at home with 
a very charming courtesy. Salomé 
brought chairs across the acequia to 
help seat those invited and uninvited. 
(His own family filled seven places.) 
Anastacio and Matias, two musicians 
out of a Spanish painting, played rhyth- 
mic old Mexican airs on a fiddle and 
banjo. The Moorish-looking Timoteo, 
after a pretense of being too old, sang 
songs with a folk cadence, assisted by 
Eulalia, very fine in her red skirt, and 
led his younger brother into a leaping, 
finger-snapping duo dance that threw 
flickering grotesques on the wall and 
again took me back to Taormina. But 
the couple we most enjoyed were Sa- 
lomé’s nieces, Flora and Celanese— 
aged four and six. Thin little brown 
arms jauntily interlocked, red calico 
bodies held stiffly, eyes and ringlets 
melting together, they spun jerkily and 
tirelessly round and round and round, 
like two tiny toy figures on a music box 
fashioned by a primitive artisan. Out- 
side in the dark a constant scuffling and 
whispering went on. When the ‘ice- 
cream was served, a few more strange 
boys squeezed in. Gertrude, who has 
the most beautiful hospitality I know, 
East or West, can now leave satisfied 
that the casa has been faithful to her 
best tradition. 


Anastacio has no air of a Spanish 
musician this morning, in his blue work- 
ing shirt. He is always needing some- 
thing inconvenient and unobtainable. 
To-day, in his knotted English he de- 
mands “medecina for bees.” Bees are 
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nesting in our vigas. That is muy malo. 
He must have medecina at once, or the 
beams that support the casa will cave 
in on our heads. 

A little way down the hill, Tomas 
leans reflectively on his shovel. There 
is something about a burly brown man 
leaning on a shovel at two dollars a day 
that rubs my New England fur awry. 
Yet I know Tomas is merely waiting to 
do as he is told; only, like most of the 
males of his race, he is a little lacking 
in initiative. 

“Have you got the path the right 
width, Tomas?” 

“Quien sabe?” he shrugs. 

“Gertrude, come quickly and look at 
this path.” 

““No, you come here first and decide 
about the slope of the roof.” 

In another twenty-four hours there 
will be only one of us. I must somehow 
pin my friend down to common views 
on fences, gates, corral—not to mention 
paint and curtains. 


July 22d. 

How one sleeps in the Southwest! 

Waking up in the morning is like 
swimming to the surface of a vast lake 
of silence and peace. On the surface 
of the lake to-day certain necessitous 
thoughts are floating. 

Set front fence. 

Hang gate. 

Train Melinda. 

Mix blue-green paint. 

Alfalfa for Billy and Buck. 

My mind noses up to these thoughts. 
Then, fearful of entanglement, swirls 
away again like a wary trout. Down 
under the surface is a mystic green 
depth where one can float and dream. 

Over in that drowsy backwater some- 
thing tinkles and shines. A shine or a 
tinkle? Yes, it’s a tinkle. Salomé’s 
cows are being driven out into the 
mountain pastures. 

I open my eyes. They look straight 
up into a gold-brown ceiling made of a 
fine row of round beams. Fifty years 


old. That is what one of the roofers 
said. Fifty years ago a young man, 
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the color of the beams, cut them for his 
bride. First he made mud bricks in a 
mold and laid them out in the sun to 
dry. Then he took a sorrel pony and a 
string of gray burros and rode up into 
the red flanks of the mountain. He had 
a sheepskin on his saddle, and an ax, 
and frijoles in a red handkerchief. 

September is a golden season. It 
was warm yellow with rabbit brush in 
the open lower valleys, and the fuzzy 
pifion trees that patched the first rocky 
slopes were thick with sticky cones. 
He put up a hairy hand for a cone and 
turned the tiny nuts on his tongue, 
rich and sweet and round. So he rode 
along, chewing and whistling and spit- 
ting out the shells, and hawing to his 
burros as they splashed through the 
brooks. 

It was frosty yellow when he came to 
the stern ravines where the gray-mauve 
trunks of the aspen trees bury them- 
selves so deep and chaste. Frosty in 
the high thin sunlight, where their heart- 
shaped leaves were trembling; chill in 
the shade below the trunks where the 
streams ran hidden. Sun on the aspen 
tops, but a black forest looming on the 
next ridge. 

It was cold among the dark pines. 
Especially at night in the light of a full 
moon. All day he chewed and whistled 
and sweated as the round trunks fell. 
But at dusk he lit a flare of scented 
cedar wood. And when the smoke made 
a thin, pungent spiral and the moon 
sailed up over black peaks he wound 
himself in his sheepskin. And with the 
firelight turning his faun face red, and 
the moon turning it pale, and a tribe 
of little gray burro ghosts rustling and 
browsing uneasily in the scrub, his soul 
sailed off—sailed off to meet his dark 
bride in the sparkling spaces of the 
sky. 

I must wake up. Colors. I must 
decide on colors to-day. Strong colors 
for the strong southwestern light that 
pours through the three casement win- 
dows above my bed. Our blue wall 
has the most beautiful surface. Perfect 
eesthetic satisfaction on its mere tex- 
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ture and its soft, rounded contours. 
Chinese pink like the bureau might be 
right for the window frames. 

A stir in the living room. Nan Mitch 
ell has got up to make a fire in the 
fireplace for our coffee. It is just like 
her, charming and efficient person, to 
come to help me through the hobble- 
dehoy period of the house. 

Workmen’s voices. Workmen, but, 
alas! no Gertrude. I miss her badly. 
Hectic rush crowded sentiment out of 
the last days. But now I shall see my 
friend, my long-legged friend in riding 
breeches, with her vivid face of eternal 
youth, at every corner of the ranch. 
I shall see her, her bags still unpacked, 
within an hour of train time, painting 
one more blue door; and half an hour 
later, still in apron over breeches, trim- 
ming’ cottonwoods along the acequia 
with a hatchet. Naturally, when we 
pulled into town the train had gone. . . . 
Gertrude was somewhat disturbed, but 
not unduly. Tom could get her to the 
junction at Lamy. Tom did—setting 
his weather-beaten jaw. But Gertrude, 
already on the Pullman steps, remem- 
bered that she had forgotten her valu- 
able new dressing bag. 

“Gosh! you sure do beat the Dutch.” 

He looked up, as if he were twenty- 
one, at the unperturbed lady in New 
York clothes who smiled down at him 
through her eyeglasses. She mustn’t 
worry. He’d pack it himself, and insure 
it and express it. 

“It has been worth it, hasn’t it?” 
called Gertrude over his head with a 
new accent in her voice. Or shall I say 
an old one, an accent not colored by 
blue paint? 


July 23d. 
Miss Orgen we invite 
you to a feast to-day 
24 at 2 o'clock pleas 
come in at noon 
its a baby Party 
at Frank 
Jimenez home 
and a dance in the 
evening and night 
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The above, written on a smudged 
piece of ruled paper, was delivered just 
now by a small, Spanish-speaking ur- 
chin. Though this is not the twenty- 
fourth, and I am no Orgen, it seems to 
be a bona fide invitation to the christen- 
ing to-day of the Mayordomo’s young- 
est—and that of his new Bailie Hall. 

We can just see Francisco’s long roof 
from our knoll. His is one of the last 
houses in Mexican Tesuque, reached by 
a sandy arroyo that runs up from the 
highroad into the hills. My young 
neighbors, Frank and Edith Harsh, and 
I went together, at about one-thirty— 
a compromise between “noon” and 
“two o'clock.” No other guests had, 
however, arrived. Francisco, decked 
out in a fiery red necktie, greeted us 
with a pleased gleam in the eye that 
flashes under his beetling brows. He 
called his wife out of the kitchen; 
one child in her arms, half a dozen others 
clinging to her long, sagging petticoats. 
The potentate of the ditch is proud of 
his half-Irish wife and her honeyed 
English words and her many children. 
The baby, we learned, had not yet re- 
turned from the Santa Fe cathedral. 
Indeed, it was all of an hour before a 
generous assortment of godmothers and 
godfathers descended the important 
bundle from a wagon. 

Now the guests began to straggle in. 
Frank Harsh wished, in a famished 
whisper, that we’d had some grub be- 
fore we came. 

At quarter to three the walls were 
well lined, and Francisco began to pass 
a tray with five glasses on it and a 
basket of variegated soft drinks. (“‘Ton- 
ies,” they call them in New England 
summer trains.) I was the fifth in line 
—luckily! 

At three-fifteen a plate with a cup of 
sweet, thick chocolate and a piece of 
cake. When that was consumed the 
men streamed outdoors, as if there were 
to be a long intermission. At three 
forty-five we decided to leave, though 
our host protested that the meal hadn’t 
yet begun. 























THE MUD HOUSE 


The evening was very enchanting. 
Musicians on a raised platform as in 
Sicily, dark beaux and dark belles danc- 
ing under the beams, dancing quadrilles 
with swift, whirling figures, and a row 
of aged crones, like a cubist’s dream, 
sitting along the benches with the chil- 
dren. All the children of Tesuque up- 
ward of a month old were present, and 
most of them did a great deal of dancing. 
(I see where Flora and Celanese learned 
their steps.) At last the distinguished 
Don Romaldo, one of the village no- 


tables, put on his spectacles and read 
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ON THE HILLTOP 


out of a paper in Spanish stating that 
Francisco Jimenez had a permit to open 
a dance hall. Then Francisco, with 
fierce looks, enjoined the muchachos to 
“put away your knives and pistols and 
drink no whisky.” We went home 
early. But I learned from Melinda that 
there was a rather exciting quarrel over 
a girl at two in the morning. 


July 24th. 
The blood pressure of this hilltop has 


gone down measurably within the last 
three days. What kept it keyed so 
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high and breathless during Gertrude’s 
stay was not only her zestful tempera- 
ment, but the necessity of treating the 
mud like a recalcitrant burro; 
it had to be shockingly prodded and 
belabored to reach a definite point at 
a definite time. Much distance remains 
to be covered, but Nan Mitchell and I 
are taking it at a slower pace. 

Houses respond to leisure as gardens 
respond to rain. It 


house 
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by spending an hour with a funny 
horned toad. They were cutting alfalfa 
all up and down the Tesuque valley the 
last days. The heavy sweet perfume 
still floats and broods over the thick 
green beds of mint along the acequia 
where—down beyond the field, and the 
fence, and the new rustic gate into the 
corral—Buck and Billy are cooling their 
knees in a silver curve. Sunflowers are 





is the only thing 
that really makes 
them My 
plump little brown 
handmaiden, Me- 
linda, in spite of per- 
vasive paint pots 
and turpentine, 
keeps ours most 
tidily swept and 
dusted. That helps 
toturnit intoaplace 
of order and charm 


bloom. 


and cool summer 
clarity. The living 


room is the nearest 
to completion. The 
books are in the 
white bookcase by 


the dining -room 
door. The salmon- 


colored Spanish 
chest has found its 








springing in tufts 
all over the field. 


Hollyhocks are be- 
ginning to blossom 
under the apple 
trees. I am happy. 

M. Bergson once 
telegraphed a 
French philosophic 
friend of mine that 
he had discovered 
the secret of the 
universe. I believe 
I have a sneaking 
feeling that I may 
discover it some July 
morning on our 
knoll. Watching the 
thunder showers, 


just now, rolling 
northward across 


fifty miles or so of 
mountain, forty 
miles or so away, I 








rightful place be- 
tween that door and 
the fireplace. There 
are a big black Santa Clara jar filled 
with juniper over the hearth, and a 
round, terra-cotta bowl of startling car- 
mine Indian paintbrush combined with 
purple and yellow blooms on the long 
table with wrought-iron ends. The 
room would be too austere without some 
bright flowers, though the green-blue 
doors stand open deliciously to the 
riotous brilliance of pink foothills and 
blue sky. 

The truth is, it is enough to live in 
this country. Just to live. Work isn’t 
necessary for the salvation of the soul. 
I feel as if I had grown vastly in grace 


SALOME DELIVERING WOOD 


thought I  under- 
stood the Indian 
symbol of the 
Thunder Bird. A great, chaotic whorl 
of blackness that suddenly blots out 
a mesa with two misty wings—and 
then, as suddenly, floats on, leaving 
the mesa table clear and colored like 
blue aquamarine between its sharp, 
terrible ravines—what is that but a 
demonic bird? I keep my eyes on 
a long, yellow ridge, classic and austere 
as Greek marble. Now the Thunder 
Bird passes over the peaks behind. 
Now he drops three or four feathery 
cloud shadows. Deep, deep purple, 
they float and tremble against the 
golden pallor. Or is it I who am 
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trembling? One may live for years in 
the East without having a revelation 
of beauty so intense. 
July 31st. 

This is Sunday morning. Melinda’s 
little sister, the beautiful ten-year-old 
one, with arched eyebrows and bobbed 
hair, appears timidly at the door, hud- 
dling something orange and green in 
her arms. Out of 
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yellow Buck—rented first by Gertrude 
from Natalie Curtis Burlin—scarcely re- 
sponds to a spur. Billy can’t be touched 
with one. I made no mistake when I 
bought Billy. He has a gentle heart 
and swift, gay legs, and his generous vital- 
ity runs by transfusion through my veins. 
We rode this afternoon to our own 
Indian village, the pueblo of Tesuque, 
four miles or so to 





the bundle peers a 
bright, perky eye. 
Do Llike him? Will 
he do? they anx- 
iously inquire. Nan 
Mitchell’s horror 
at seeing her Sun- 
day dinner alive at 
eleven o’clock 
makes the Chavez 
sisters explode in 
giggles. 

Melinda has been 
used to hard farm 
and dairy work all 
her life. So she 
trots about in the 
hot sun, carrying 
heavy buckets of 
water, _ collecting 
vegetables and 
fruit and eggs and 








the north of us. 
Tesuque is counted 
one of the least in- 
teresting of the Rio 
Grande pueblos. It 
is one of the small- 
est, and too easily 
accessible from 
Santa Fe. Yet to- 
night the square 
Plaza seemed to in- 
close within its 
brown walls Ancient 
Wisdom. The In- 
dian fields we had 
crossed on_ horse- 
back, the wild, 
rushing river we 
had forded, the 
shady lane of giant 
cottonwoods, shut it 
far away even from 








cream from our 
ranch neighbors, 
running down to 
fetch the groceries 
when kind Mr. Harsh honks at the gate, 
and thinks it all a sort of holiday adven- 
ture. She cooks very well, scrubs the 
kitchen floor on her knees, and polishes 
the shoes. All at the age of sixteen. 
She goes home after lunch and we get 
our own supper at eight or nine o'clock, 
after a sunset ride. A wonderfully lib- 
erating system we find it. We cast off 
the painter’s trade about four, have a 
pleasant tea, catch our two steeds in the 
corral, saddle them by the storehouse 
(I am still almost as green at this hostler 
business as I am at building a bridge 
of cedar poles), and start out. Ow 
horses are an ill-matched pair. Lazy old 


EULALIA AND MELINDA 


the motor road— 
from everything but 
the scarified peaks 
of the Sangre de 
Cristo, now steeped and swimming in 
purple sunset light. They towered 
above the whitewashed purity of the 
church front and the low line of flat 
roofs. Doorways were vacant, roofs 
populous. Majestic beings, their brows 
bound with red or orange, stared down 
at us. Sages. Two. pretty young 
women in black skirts and loose, high 
white boots, red calico shawls flutter- 
ing from their shoulders, hurried across 
the square. Another, old and fat, with 
a black pot on her head, scuttled up a 
ladder to her house on the second story. 

We got off our horses and wandered 
about, leading them by their bridles. 
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smiled from dim interiors. <A 
very old man in a blanket, holding a 
baby in his arms, followed along the 
western roofs, chanting a soft, croon- 
like rhythm. The baby was sucking a 
gray, pot-bellied clay figure. Did you 
ever stare down an ancient well upon 
the glint of water, and imagine what it 
would be to live down there in the cool 
and look up at the blue of the sky in- 
closed in a gray 


Faces 
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patron saint—which all the New Mexico 
world and its tourists may attend. The 
greatest of these is probably the Corn 
Dance at Santo Domingo on August 
4th. Santo Domingo is one of the largest 
in population and the richest of the Rio 
Grande Indian groups, and has been 


among the least accessible to white 
influence. Nobody goes there with a 


camera; for if he does it will be quickly 
snatched from his 





circle of stone? The 
hour in 
Tesuque was like 
an hour at the bot- 
tom of the well. 
Life had a rare color 
and purity as you 
gazed up above 


evening 


those roofs. And 
the silent beings 


who guarded them 
—silently watching 
us come and go 

were living in a 
mood as different 
from that of 
hilltop as the mood 
of the hilltop from 
the riood of Broad- 
way. They had cot 
much farther than 
we in understand- 
ing the secret of 
t' vriverse. Their 


our 








= hand and_ broken 
to bits. 

Nan Mitchell 
and I started south- 
west from Santa 
Fe about nine in the 
morning, in one of 
Tom’s cars. There 
were many other 
motors ahead of us 
on the mesa, and 
as we dropped 
down the horrific 
zigzag mile of La- 
vajada_ hill—which 
descends to a much 
more tropic zone, 
climatically, than 
that of Santa Fe— 
they were like a line 
of black beetles 
strung on the 
straight white 
thread of road. And 








were attuned 
to voices we could 
not even hear. So 
merely looking at 
them, we rode away renewed in spirit. 


ears 


A SANTO DOMINGO INDIAN 


August 4th 

Only those who have the intimate 
confidence of the Pueblos can hope to 
see the many dance festivals that inter- 
space themselves through the seasons. 
They are solemn religious ceremonies, 
usually connected with the primal func- 
tions of the earth, and rarely heralded 
in advance. But every Rio Grande 
pueblo has one fiesta a year on a specified 
date—the name day of its Catholic 


yet when we 
reached the village 
—and bumped, the 
first minute, into 
friends from New York and Philadelphia 
and Boston—we and all the rest of the 
crowd were so caught up into the glaring 
symphony of sun, sky, dust, beating 
drums, bright colors, and furious physi- 
cal movement, that we scarcely seemed 
obtrusive. The scene absorbed us into 
itself like grains of floating sand. 

Mass was just over as we arrived. 
The procession was pouring out of the 
whitewashed gloom of holy church into 
the pagan whiteness of Indian streets. 
The Catholic statue of Santo Domingo 
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led the way in the tot- 
tery, shoulder-borne 
manner of Catholic 
saints in Italy. He had 
one or two attendant 
Franciscan priests. But 
the bitten Mongolian 
faces of Pueblo elders 
hedged him about. And 
he was followed by a 
mixed rout of taper- 
carrying, intoning Indi- 
ans and Spaniards, all 
marching and chanting 





in an extraordinary 
dusty glare. 
I have never seen 











such whiteness. No 
wonder the houses of 
Santo Domingo are 
built with deep shaded portales edged with 
adobe walls. The upper tier (approached 
by ladders and set back some distance 
from the edge of the lower roofs) have 
not only portales, but screens of green 
We climbed a ladder, and paid 
a small sum to occupy a red blanket on 
the dangling edge of such a shady roof. 


boughs. 

















MEXICAN VISITORS AT THE MUD HOUSE 


A BURRO “TIED” IN NATIVE MANNER 


The Saint came to rest in a rustic 
shrine built for him at the end of the 
Plaza—under the satisfied gaze of the 
watchers on the roofs. So far as I could 
read the faces of these Indian 
tators, their patron was now become a 
sort of functionary like the Governor; 
or perhaps a holy personage like the 
Sun Priest or the Cacique, or possibly 
a sort of God of Rain. Indian faces 
are harder to read than Indian colors. 
Yet the colors, too, are subtle and com- 
plicated. Velvet shirts, belts and chains 
of wrought silver, turquois beads, striped 
blankets, brilliant silk scarfs, have a 
beauty in themselves. But their great 
beauty in Pueblo hands lies in their 
combination. This combination reveals 
a decorative sense more bold and varied 
and precise than that of Bakst himself. 
And there was as much beauty of 
sculptural grouping as of color. Bib- 
lical simplicity, Greek proportion, Bar- 
baric power, Oriental detachment—the 
clustered figures on the roofs, the massed 
groups along the white porticos, seemed 
to embody the absolute of all the catch 
phrases, and give it a ring of discovery. 
But suddenly all eyes were drawn to a 
great, round yellow khiva, like a medi- 
zeval tower. Out of its sacred bowels, 
its round, dark inner chamber, the danc- 
ers were emerging  Friezelike, they 


spec- 
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THE GREAT FIESTA OF THE 


stood above its pale, walled top against 
the blue. 

Friezelike they turned, a line of men, 
a line of women; friezelike they wound 
downward and started their rhythmic 
dance. A hundred men with red-brown, 
nude bodies, white loin cloths, coyote 
skins, and floating, shining hair; a 
hundred women, barefoot under their 
black, short shifts, with blue tablitas 
poised like monuments above their 
square-cut locks. Two long lines, mov- 
ing in single file to a double beat. 
Heavy, ripe-breasted women. stirring 
evergreen boughs from still, stoic wrists. 
Lithe, free-leaping men shaking gourds 
with vehement sweep. And, wound 
about their double isolation like a sort 
of moving pattern, the black and white 
Koshare, the comic clown-devils, the 
holy delight makers. 

I saw a Corn Dance at San Felipe 
pueblo on May Ist of last year. The 
costumes, the colors, the measures were 


SANTO DOMINGO CORN DANCE 


basicly the same. But that was the 
Spring Dance—the dance of feathery 
blossom-time, the dance of the ecstasy 
of germination. And this was the Sum- 
mer Dance—the dance of full fruition. 
Here in the syncopation of feet, in the 
echo of drums, in the hoarse, insistent 
cry of choral voices, was harvest, teem- 
ing, prolific, overwhelming. The force 
of great yellow ears bursting free of 
their lush green sheaths. And the rain 
the dancers were invoking was no soft 
spring patter; it was a purple summer 
tempest, a cloudburst, a clash of fire 
and flood. As the day wore on and one 
group of dancers succeeded another and 
the sun stood always more high and burn- 
ing in the sky, the pulsation grew volcan- 
ic, hypnotic. It racked our nerves, it tor- 
tured our eyeballs, it beset our ears. It 
blasted, it demented us till at last we fled 
away. But we had scarcely reached the 
Indian fields when, with a grand burst of 
thunder, down came the ease of rain. 


(To be concluded) 














THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 


VII—THE TEMPLE OF SILENCE 


BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


b AROLD MARCH and the few who 

cultivated the friendship of Horne 
Fisher, especially if they saw something 
of him in his own social setting, were 
conscious of a certain solitude in his 
very sociability. They seemed to be 
always meeting his relations and never 
meeting his family. Perhaps it would 
be truer to say that they saw much of 
his family and nothing of his home. His 
cousins and connections ramified like 
a labyrinth all over the governing class 
of Great Britain, and he seemed to be 
on good, or at least on good-humored, 
terms with most of them. For Horne 
Fisher was remarkable for a curious 
impersonal information and _ interest 
touching all sorts of topies, so that one 
could sometimes fancy that his culture, 
like his colorless, fair mustache and 
pale, drooping features, had the neutral 
nature of a chameleon. Anyhow, he 
could always get on with viceroys and 
Cabinet Ministers and all the great men 
responsible for great departments, and 
talk to each of them on his own subject, 
on the branch of study with which he 
was most seriously concerned. Thus 
he could converse with the Minister for 
War about silkworms, with the Minister 
of Education about detective stories, 
with the Minister of Labor about 
Limoges enamel, and with the Minister 
of Missions and Moral Progress (if that 
be his correct title) about the pantomime 
boys of the last four decades. And as 
the first was his first cousin, the second 
his second cousin, the third his brother- 
in-law, and the fourth his uncle by 
marriage, this conversational versatility 
certainly served in one sense to create 
a happy family. But March never 


seemed to get a glimpse of that domestic 


interior to which men of the middle 
classes are accustomed in their friend- 
ships, and which is indeed the founda- 
tion of friendship and love and every- 
thing else in any sane and stable society. 
He wondered whether Horne Fisher was 
both an orphan and an only child. 

It was, therefore, with something like 
a start that he found that Fisher had a 
brother, much more prosperous and 
powerful than himself, though hardly, 
March thought, so entertaining. Sir 
Henry Harland Fisher, with half the 
alphabet after his name, was something 
at the Foreign Office far more tremen- 
dous than the Foreign Secretary. Ap- 
parently, it ran in the family, after all; 
for it seemed there was another brother, 
Ashton Fisher, in India, rather more 
tremendous than the Viceroy. Sir 
Henry Fisher was a heavier, but hand- 
somer edition of his brother, with a 
brow equally bald, but much more 
smooth. He was very courteous, but a 
shade patronizing, not only to March, 
but even, as March fancied, to Horne 
Fisher as well. The latter gentleman, 
who had many intuitions about the 
half-formed thoughts of others, glanced 
at the topic himself as they came away 
from the great house in Berkeley Square. 

“Why, don’t you know,” he observed, 
quietly, “that I am the fool of the 
family?” 

“It must be a clever family,” said 
Harold March, with a smile. 

“Very gracefully expressed,’ replied 
Fisher; “that is the best of having a 
literary training. Well, perhaps ii is an 
exaggeration to say I am the fool of the 
family. It’s enough to say I am the 
failure of the family.” 

‘ “Tt seems queer to mé that you should 
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fail especially,” remarked the journalist. 
“As they say in the examinations, what 
did you fail in?” 

“Politics,” replied his friend. “I 
stood for Parliament when I was quite 
a young man and got in by an enormous 
majority, with loud cheers and chairing 
round the town. Since then, of course, 
I’ve been rather under a cloud.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t quite understand 
the ‘of course,’’”” answered March, 
laughing. 

“That part of it-isn’t worth under- 
standing,” said Fisher. “But as a 
matter of fact, old chap, the other part 
of it was rather odd and interesting. 
Quite a detective story in its way, as 
well as the first lesson I had in what 
modern politics are made of. If you 
like, [ll tell you all about it.” And 
the following, recast in a less allusive 
and conversational manner, is the story 
that he told. 


Nobody privileged of late years to 
meet Sir Henry Harland Fisher could 
believe that he had ever been called 
Harry. But, indeed, he had been boyish 
enough when a boy, and that serenity 
which shone on him through life, and 
which now took the form of gravity, 
had once taken the form of gayety. His 
friends would have said that he was all 
the more ripe in his maturity for having 
been young in his youth. His enemies 
would have said that he was still light 
minded, but no longer light hearted. 
But in any case, the whole of the story 
Horne Fisher had to tell arose out of 
the accident which had made young 
Harry Fisher private secretary to Lord 
Saltoun. Hence his later connection 
with the Foreign Office, which had, in- 
deed, come to him as a sort of legacy 
from his lordship when that great man 
was the power behind the throne. This 
is not the place to say much about Sal- 
toun, little as was known of him and 
much as there was worth knowing. 
England has had at least three or four 
such secret statesmen. An aristocratic 
polity produces every now and then an 
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aristocrat who is also an accident, a 
man of intellectual independence and 
insight, a Napoleon born in the purple. 
His vast work was mostly invisible, 
and very little could be got out of him 
in private life except a crusty and rather 
cynical sense of humor. But it was cer- 
tainly the accident of his presence at a 
family dinner of the Fishers, and the 
unexpected opinion he expressed, which 
turned what might have been a dinner- 
table joke into a sort of small sensationa! 
novel. 

Save for Lord Saltoun, it was a family 
party of Fishers, for the only other dis- 
tinguished stranger had just departed 
after the dinner, leaving the rest to their 
coffee and cigars. This had been a 
figure of some interest—a young Cam- 
bridge man named Eric Hughes who 
was the rising hope of the party of Re- 
form, to which the Fisher family, along 
with their friend Saltoun, had long been 
at least formally attached. The per- 
sonality of Hughes was substantially 
summed up in the fact that he talked 
eloquently and earnestly through the 
whole of dinner, but left immediately 
after to be in time for an appointment. 
All his actions had something at once 
ambitious and conscientious; he drank 
no wine, but was slightly intoxicated 
with words. And his face and phrases 
were on the front page of all the news- 
papers just then, because he was con- 
testing the safe seat of Sir Francis 
Verner in the great by-election in the 
west. Everybody was talking about 
the powerful speech against squirarchy 
which he had just delivered; even in 
the Fisher circle everybody talked about 
it except Horne Fisher himself, who sat 
in a corner, lowering over the fire. In 
his early manhood the manner which 
afterward became languid had rather 
the air of being sullen; he drifted about 
and dipped into odd books and odd 
subjects; in contrast with his political 
family, his future seemed featureless 
and undetermined. 

“We joliy well have to thank him for 
putting some new life into the old 
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party,” Ashton Fisher was saying. 
“This campaign against the old squires 
just hits the degree of democracy there 
is in this country. This act for extend- 
ing county council control is practically 
his bill; so youmay say he’s in the govern- 
ment even before he’s in the House.” 

“One’s easier than the other,” said 
Harry, carelessly. “I bet the squire’s 
a bigger pot than the county council 
in that county. Verner is pretty well 
rooted; all these rural places are what 
you call reactionary. Damning aristo- 
crats won't alter it.” 

“He damns them rather well,” ob- 
served Ashton. “We never had a bet- 
ter meeting than the one in Barkington, 
which generally goes Constitutional. 
And when he said, ‘Sir Francis may 
boast of blue blood; let us show we have 
red blood,’ and went on to talk about 
manhood and liberty, the room simply 
rose at him.” 

“Speaks very well,” said Lord Sal- 
toun, gruffly, making his only contribu- 
tion to the conversation so far. 

Then the almost equally silent Horne 
Fisher suddenly spoke, without taking 
his brooding eyes off the fire. 

“What I can’t understand,” he said, 
“‘is why nobody is ever slanged for the 
real reason.” 

“Hullo!” remarked Harry, humor- 
ously, “you beginning to take notice?” 

“Well, take Verner,” continued Horne 
Fisher. “If we want to attack Verner, 
why not attack him? Why compliment 
him on being a romantic reactionary 
aristocrat? Who is Verner? Where 
does he come from? His name sounds 
old, but I never heard of it before, as 
the man said of the Crucifixion. Why 
talk about his blue blood? His blood 
may be gamboge yellow with green 
spots, for all anybody knows. All we 
know is that the old squire, Hawker, 
somehow ran through his money (and 
his second’s wife’s, I suppose, for she 
was rich enough), and sold the estate 
to a man named Verner. What did 
he make his money in? Oil? Army 
contracts?” 
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“IT don’t know,” said Saltoun, look- 
ing at him thoughtfully. 

“First thing I ever knew you didn’t 
know,” cried the exuberant Harry. 

“‘ And there’s more, besides,” went on 
Horne Fisher, who seemed to have sud- 
denly found his tongue. “If we want 
country people to vote for us, why don’t 
we get somebody with some notion 
about the country? We don’t talk to 
people in Threadneedle Street about 
nothing but turnips and pigsties. Why 
do we talk to people in Somerset about 
nothing but slums and socialism? Why 
don’t we give the squire’s land to the 
squire’s tenants, instead of dragging in 
the county council?” 

“Three acres and a cow,” cried Harry, 
emitting what the Parliamentary re- 
ports call an ironical cheer. 

“Yes,” replied his brother, stub- 
bornly. “Don’t you think agricultural 
laborers would rather have three acres 
and a cow than three acres of printed 
forms and a committee? Why doesn’t 
somebody start a yeoman party in pol- 
itics, appealing to the old traditions of 
the small landowner? And why don’t 
they attack men like Verner for what 
they are, which is something about as 
old and traditional as an American oil 
trust?” 

“You'd better lead the yeoman party 
yourself,” laughed Harry. “Don’t you 
think it would be a joke, Lord Saltoun, 
to see my brother and his merry men, 
with their bows and bills, marching down 
to Somerset all in Lincoln green instead 
of Lincoln and Bennet hats?” 

“No,” answered old Saltoun, “I 
don’t think it would be a joke. I think 
it would be an exceedingly serious and 
sensible idea.” 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” cried Harry 
Fisher, staring at him. “I said just 
now it was the first fact you didn’t 
know, and I should say this is the first 
joke you didn’t see.” 

“T’ve seen a good many things in my 
time,”’ said the old man, in his rather 
sour fashion. “I’ve told a good many 


lies in my time, too, and perhaps I’ve 
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got rather sick of them. But there are 
lies and lies, for all that. Gentlemen 
used to lie just as schoolboys lie, because 
they hung together and partly to help 
one another out. But I’m damned if I 
can see why we should lie for these cos- 
mopolitan cads who only help them- 
selves. They're not backing us up any 
more; they're simply crowding us out. 
If a man like your brother likes to go 
into Parliament as a yeoman or a 
gentleman or a Jacobite or an Ancient 
Briton, I should say it would be a jolly 
good thing.” 

In the rather startled silence that fol- 
lowed Horne Fisher sprang to his feet 
and all his dreary manner dropped off 
him. 

“I’m ready to do it to-morrow,” he 
cried. “I suppose none of you fellows 
would back me up.” 

Then Harry Fisher showed the finer 
side of his impetuosity. He made a sud- 
den movement as if to shake hands. 

“You're a sport,” he said, “and I'll 
back you up, if nobody else will. But 
we can all back you up, can’t we? I see 
what Lord Saltoun means, and of course 
he’s right. He’s always right.” 

“So I will go down to Somerset,” said 
Horne Fisher. 

“Yes, it is on the way to Westmin- 
ster,” said Lord Saltoun, with a smile. 

And so it happened that Horne Fisher 
arrived some days later at the little 
station of a rather remote market town 
in the west, accompanied by a light suit- 
case and a lively brother. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the brother’s 
cheerful tone consisted entirely of chaff. 
He supported the new candidate with 
hope as well as hilarity; and at the back 
of his boisterous partnership there was 
an increasing sympathy and encourage- 
ment. Harry Fisher had always had 
an affection for his more quiet and eccen- 
tric brother, and was now coming more 
and more to have a respect for him. As 
the campaign proceeded the respect 
increased to ardent admiration. For 
Harry was still young, and could feel 
the sort of enthusiasm for his captain 
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in electioneering that a schoolboy can 
feel for his captain in cricket. 

Nor was the admiration undeserved. 
As the new three-cornered contest de- 
veloped it became apparent to others 
besides his devoted kinsman that there 
was more in Horne Fisher than had ever 
met the eye. It was clear that his out- 
break by the family fireside had been 
but the culmination of a long course of 
brooding and studying on the question. 
The talent he retained through life for 
studying his subject, and even somebody 
else’s subject, had long been concen- 
trated on this idea of championing a 
new peasantry against a new plutocracy. 
He spoke to a crowd with eloquence 
and replied to an individual with humor, 
two political arts that seemed to come 
to him naturally. He certainly knew 
much more about rural problems than 
either Hughes, the Reform candidate, 
or Verner, the Constitutional candidate. 
And he probed those problems with a 
human curiosity, and went below the 
surface in a way that neither of them 
dreamed of doing. He soon became the 
vcice of popular feelings that are never 
found in the popular press. New angles 
of criticism, arguments that had never 
before been uttered by an educated 
voice, tests and comparisons that had 
been made only in dialect by men drink- 
ing in the little local public houses, 
crafts half forgotten that had come down 
by sign of hand and tongue from remote 
ages when their fathers were free—all 
this created a curious and double excite- 
ment. It startled the well informed Ly 
being a aew and fantastic idea they had 
never encountered. It startled the ig- 
norant by being an old and familiar idea 
they never thought to have seen revived. 
Men saw things in a new light, and knew 
not even whether it was the sunset or 
the dawn. 

Practical grievances were there to 
make the movement formidable. As 
Fisher went to and fro among the cot- 
tages and country inns, it was borne in 
on him without difficulty that Sir Fran- 
cis Verner was a very bed landlord. 
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Nor was the story of his acquisition of 
the land any more ancient and dignified 
than he had supposed; the story was 
well known in the county and in most 
respects was obvious enough. Hawker, 
the old squire, had been a loose, unsatis- 
factory sort of person, had been on bad 
terms with his first wife (who died, as 
some said, of neglect), and had then 
married a flashy South American Jewess 
with a fortune. But he must have 
worked his way through this fortune 
also with marvelous rapidity, for he had 
been compelled to sell the estate to 
Verner and had gone to live in South 
America, possibly on his wife’s estates. 
But Fisher noticed that the laxity of the 
old squire was far less hated than the 
efficiency of the new squire. Verner’s 
history seemed to be full of smart bar- 
gains and financial flutters that left other 
people short of money and _ temper. 
But though he heard a great deal about 
Verner, there was one thing that con- 
tinually eluded him; something that 
nobody knew, that even Saltoun had 
not known. He could not find out how 
Verner had originally made his money. 

“He must have kept it specially 
dark,”’ said Horne Fisher to himself. 
“It must be something he’s really 
ashamed of. Hang it all! what 7s a man 
ashamed of nowadays?” 

And as he pondered on the possibilities 
they grew darker and more distorted 
in his mind; he thought vaguely of 
things remote and repulsive, strange 
forms of slavery or sorcery, and then of 
ugly things yet more unnatural but 
nearer home. The figure of Verner 
seemed to be blackened and transfigured 
in his imagination, and to stand against 
varied backgrounds and strange skies. 

As he strode up a village street, brood- 
ing thus, his eyes encountered a com- 
plete contrast in the face of his other 
rival, the Reform candidate. Eric 
Hughes, with his blown blond hair and 
eager undergraduate face, was just 


getting into his motor car and saying a 
few final words to his agent, a sturdy, 
grizzled man named Gryce. 


Eric 
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Hughes waved his hand in a friendly 
fashion; but Gryce eyed him with some 
hostility. Eric Hughes was a young 
man with genuine political enthusiasms, 
but he knew that political opponents 
are people with whom one may have to 
dine any day. But Mr. Gryce was a 
grim little local Radical, a champion of 
the chapel, and one of those happy 
people whose work is also their hobby. 
He turned his back as the motor car 
drove away, and walked briskly up the 
sunlit high street of the little town, 
whistling, with political papers sticking 
out of his pocket. 

Fisher looked pensively after the reso- 
lute figure for a moment, and then, as 
if by an impulse, began to follow it. 
Through the busy market place, amid 
the baskets and barrows of market day, 
under the painted wooden sign of the 
Green Dragon, up a dark side entry, 
under an arch, and through a tangle of 
crooked cobbled streets the two threaded 
their way, the square, strutting figure 
in front and the lean, lounging figure 
behind him, like his shadow in the sun- 
shine. At length they came to a brown 
brick house with a brass plate, on which 
was Mr. Gryce’s name, and that indi- 
vidual turned and beheld his pursuer 
with a stare. 

“Could I have a word with you, sir?” 
asked Horne Fisher, politely. The 
agent stared still more, but assented 
civilly, and led the other into an office 
littered with leaflets and hung all round 
with highly colored posters which linked 
the name of Hughes with all the higher 
interests of humanity. 

“Mr. Horne Fisher, I believe,” said 
Mr. Gryce. “‘Much honored by the 
call, of course. Can’t pretend to con- 
gratulate you on entering the contest, 
I'm afraid; you won’t expect that. 
Here we've been keeping the old flag 
flying for freedom and reform, and you 
come in and break the battle line.” 

For Mr. Elijah Gryce abounded in 
military metaphors and in denuncia- 
tions of militarism. He was a square- 
jawed, blunt-featured man with a pug- 
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nacious cock of the eyebrow. He had 
been pickled in the politics of that 
countryside from boyhood, he knew 
everybody’s secrets, and electioneering 
was the romance of his life. 

“IT suppose you think I’m devoured 
with ambition,” said Horne Fisher, in 
his rather listless voice, “aiming at a 
dictatorship and all that. Well, I think 
I can clear myself of the charge of mere 
selfish ambition. I only want certain 
things done. I don’t want to do them. 
I very seldom want to do anything. 
And I’ve come here to say that I’m 
quite willing to retire from the contest 
if you can convince me that we really 
want to do the same thing.” 

The agent of the Reform party 
looked at him with an odd and slightly 
puzzled expression, and before he could 
reply, Fisher went on in the same level 
tones: 

“You'd hardly believe it, but I keep 
a conscience concealed about me; and 
I am im doubt about several things. For 
instance, we both want to turn Verner - 
out of Parliament, but what weapon 
are we to use? I’ve heard a lot of gossip 
against him, but is it right to act on 
mere gossip? Just as I want to be fair 
to you, so I want to be fair to him. If 
some of the things I’ve heard are true he 
ought to be turned out of Parliament 
and every other club in London. But 
I don’t want to turn him out of Parlia- 
ment if they aren’t true.” 

At this point the light of battle sprang 
into Mr. Gryce’s eyes and he became 
voluble, not to say violent. He, at any 
rate, had no doubt that the stories were 
true; he could testify, to his own knowl- 
edge, that they were true. Verner was 
not only a hard landlord, but a mean 
landlord, a robber as well as a rack- 
renter; any gentleman would be justi- 
fied in hounding him out. He had 
cheated old Wilkins out of his freehold 
by a trick fit for a pickpocket; he had 
driven old Mother Biddle to the work- 
house; he had stretched the law against 
Long Adam, the poacher, till all the 
magistrates were ashamed of him. 
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“So if you'll serve under the old 
banner,” concluded Mr. Gryce, more 
genially, “and turn out a_ swindling 
tyrant like that, I’m sure you'll never 
regret it.” 

“ And if that is the truth,”’ said Horne 
Fisher, “are you going to tell it?” 

“What do you mean? Tell 
truth?” demanded Gryce. 

“T mean you are going to tell the 
truth as you have just told it,” replied 
Fisher. ‘You are going to placard this 
town with the wickedness done to old 
Wilkins. You are going to fill the news- 
papers with the infamous story of Mrs. 
Biddle. You are going to denounce 


the 


Verner from a public platform, naming 
him for what he did and naming the 
poacher he did it to. And you're going 
to find out by what trade this man made 
the money with which he bought the 
estate; and when you know the truth, 
as I said before, of course you are going 


to tell it. Upon those terms I come 
under the old flag, as you call it, and 
haul down my little pennon.” 

The agent was eying him with a curi- 
ous expression, surly but not entirely 
unsympathetic. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
slowly, “you have to do these things 
in a regular way, you know, or people 
don’t understand. I’ve had a lot of 
experience, and I’m afraid what you 
say wouldn’t do. People understand 
slanging squires in a general way, but 
those personalities aren’t considered 
fair play. Looks like hitting below the 
belt.” 

“Old Wilkins hasn’t got a belt, I sup- 
pose,” replied Horne Fisher. “Verner 
can hit him anyhow, and nobody must 
say a word. It’s evidently very im- 
portant to have a belt. But apparently 
you have to be rather high up in society 
to have one. Possibly,” he added, 
thoughtfully—“ possibly the explanation 
of the phrase ‘a belted earl,’ the mean- 
ing of which has always escaped me.” 

“IT mean those personalities won’t 
do,”” returned Gryce, frowning at the 
table. 

“And Mother Biddle and Long Adam, 
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the poacher, are not personalities,” said 
Fisher, “‘and I suppose we mustn’t ask 
how Verner made all the money that 
enabled him to become—a personality.” 

Gryce was still looking at him under 
lowering brows, but the singular light 
in his eyes had brightened. At last he 
said, in another and much quieter voice: 

“Look here, sir. I like you, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. I think you 
are really on the side of the people and 
I'm sure you're a brave man. A lot 
braver than you know, perhaps. We 
daren’t touch what you propose with a 
barge pole; and so far from wanting 
you in the old party, we'd rather you 
ran your own risk by yourself. Bur 
because I like you and respect your 
pluck, I'll do you a good turn before we 
part. I don’t want you to waste time 
barking up the wrong tree. You talk 
about how the new squire got the money 
to buy, and the ruin of the old squire, 
and all the rest of it. Well, I'll give 
you a hint about that, a hint about 
something precious few people know.” 

“I am very grateful,” said Fisher, 
gravely. “What is it?” 

“It’s in two words,” said the other. 
“The new squire was quite poor when 
he bought. The old squire was quite 
rich when he sold.” 

Horne Fisher looked at him thought- 
fully as he turned away abruptly and 
busied himself with the papers on his 


desk. Then Fisher uttered a_ short 
phrase of thanks and farewell, and 
went out into the street, still very 
thoughtful. 


His reflection seemed to end in reso- 
lution, and, falling into a more rapid 
stride, he passed out of the little town 
along a road leading toward the gate of 
the great park, the country seat of Sir 
Francis Verner. A glitter of sunlight 
made the early winter more like a late 
autumn, and the dark woods were 
touched here and there with red and 
golden leaves, like the last rays of a lost 
sunset. From a higher part of the road 
he had seen the long, classical fagade 
of the great house with its many win- 
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dows, almost immediately beneath him, 
but when the road ran down under the 
wall of the estate, topped with towering 
trees behind, he realized that it was half 
a mile round to the lodge gates. After 
walking for a few minutes along the 
lane, however, he came to a place where 
the wall had cracked and was in process 
of repair. As it was, there was a great 
gap in the gray masonry that looked at 
first as black as a cavern and only 
showed at a second glance the twilight 
of the twinkling trees. There was some- 
thing fascinating about that unexpected 
gate, like the opening of a fairy tale. 
Horne Fisher had in him something 
of the aristocrat, which is very near to 
the anarchist. It was characteristic of 
him that he turned into this dark and 
irregular entry as casually as into his 
own front door, merely thinking that it 
would be a short cut to the house. He 
made his way through the dim wood 
for some distance and with some diffi- 
culty, until there began to shine through 
the trees a level light, in lines of silver, 
which he did not at first understand. 
The next moment he had come out into 
the daylight at the top of a steep bank, 
at the bottom of which a path ran round 
the rim of a large ornamental lake. The 
sheet of water which he had seen shim- 
mering through the trees was of con- 
siderable extent, but was walled in on 
every side with woods which were not 
only dark, but decidedly dismal. At 
one end of the path was a classical 
statue of some nameless nymph, and 
at the other end it was flanked by 
two classical urns; but the marble was 
all weather-stained and streaked with 
green and gray. A hundred other signs, 
smaller but more significant, told him 
that he had come on some outlying 
corner of the grounds neglected and 
seldom visited. In the middle of the 


lake was what appeared to be an island, 
and on the island what appeared to be 
meant for a classical temple, not open 
like a temple of the winds, but with a 
blank wall between its Doric pillars. 
We may say it only seemed like an 
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island, because a second glance revealed 
a low causeway of flat stcnes running 
up to it from the shore and turning it 
into a peninsula. And certainly it only 
seemed like a temple, for nobody knew 
better than Horne Fisher that no god 
had ever dwelt in that shrine. 

“That’s what makes all this classical 
landscape gardening so desolate,” he 
said to himself. ‘More desolate than 
Stonehenge or the Pyramids. We don’t 
believe in Egyptian mythology, but the 
Egyptians did; and I suppose even the 
Druids believed in Druidism. But the 
eighteenth-century gentleman who built 
these temples didn’t believe in Venus 
or Mercury any more than we do; 
that’s why the reflection of those pale 
pillars in the lake is truly only the 
shadow of a shade. They were men of 
the age of Reason; they, who filled their 
gardens with these stone nymphs, had 
less hope than any men in all history of 
really meeting a nymph in the forest.” 

His monologue stopped abruptly with 
a sharp noise like a thundercrack that 
rolled in dreary echoes round the dis- 
mal mere. He knew at once what it 
was—somebody had fired off a gun. 
But as to the meaning of it he was 
momentarily staggered, and strange 
thoughts thronged into his mind. The 
next moment he laughed; for he saw 
lying a little way along the path below 
him the dead bird that the shot had 
brought down. 

At the same moment, however, he 
s2w something else, which interested 
lim more. <A ring of dense trees ran 
round the back of the island temple, 
framing the fagade of it in dark foliage, 
and he could have sworn he saw a stir 
as of something moving among the 
leaves. The next moment his suspicion 
was confirmed, for a rather ragged figure 
“ame from under the shadow of the 
temple and began to move along the 
causeway that led to the bank. Even 
at that distance the figure was con- 
spicuous by its great height and Fisher 
could see that the man carried a gun 
under his arm. There came back into 





his memory at once the name Long 
Adam, the poacher. 

With a rapid sense of strategy he 
sometimes showed, Fisher sprang from 
the bank and raced round the lake to 
the head of the little pier of stones. If 
once a man reached the mainland he 
could easily vanish into the woods. But 
when Fisher began to advance along the 
stones toward the island, the man was 
cornered in a blind alley and could only 
back toward the temple. Putting his 
broad shoulders against it, he stood as 
if at bay; he was a comparatively young 
man, with fine lines in his lean face 
and figure and a mop of ragged red 
hair. The look in his eyes might well 
have been disquieting to anyone left 
alone with him on an island in the 
middle of a lake. 

“Good morning,” said Horne Fisher, 
pleasantly. “I thought at first you were 
a murderer. But it seems unlikely, 
somehow, that the partridge rushed 
between us and died for love of me, like 
the heroines in the romances; so I 
suppose you are a poacher.” 

“[ suppose you would call me a 
poacher,’ answered the man; and his 
voice was something of a surprise com- 
ing from such a scarecrow; it had that 
hard fastidiousness to be found in those 
who have made a fight for their own 
refinement among rough surroundings. 
“TI consider I have a perfect right to 
shoot game in this place. But I am 
well aware that people of your sort take 
me for a thief, and I suppose you will 
try to land me in jail.” 

“There are preliminary difficulties,” 
replied Fisher. “To begin wiih, the 
mistake is flattering, but I am not a 
gamekeeper. Still less am I three 
gamekeepers, who would be, I imagine, 
about your fighting weight. But I 
confess I have another reason for not 
wanting to jail you.” 

“And what is that?” asked the other. 

“Only that I quite agree with you,” 
answered Fisher. “I don’t exactly say 
you have a right to poach, but I never 
could see that it was as wrong as being 
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a thief. It seems to me against the 
whole normal notion of property that 
a man should own something because 
it flies across his garden. He might as 
well own the wind, or think he could 
write his name on a morning cloud. 
Besides, if we want poor people to re- 
spect property we must give them some 
property to respect. You ought to have 
land of your own; and-I’m going to 
give you some if I can.” 

“Going to give me some land!” re- 
peated Long Adam. 

“T apologize for addressing you as if 
you were a public meeting,” said Fisher, 
“but I am an entirely new kind of pub- 
lic man who says the same thing in 
public and in private. I’ve said this to 
a hundred huge meetings throughout 
the country, and I say it to you on this 
queer little island in this dismal pond. 
I would cut up a big estate like this into 
small estates for everybody, even for 
poachers. I would do in England as 
they did in Ireland—buy the big men 
out, if possible; get them out, anyhow. 
A man like you ought to have a little 
place of his own. I don’t say you could 
keep pheasants, but you might keep 
chickens.” 

The man stiffened suddenly and he 
seemed at once to blanch and flame at 
the promise as if it were a threat. 

“Chickens!” he repeated, with a pas- 
sion of contempt. 

“Why do you object?” asked the 
placid candidate. “Because keeping 
hens is rather a mild amusement for 
a poacher? What about poaching 
eggs?” 

“Because I am not a poacher, cried 
Adam, in a rending voice that rang 
round the hollow shrines and urns like 
the echoes of his gun. “Because the 
partridge lying dead over there is my 
partridge. Because the land you are 
standing on is my land. Because my 
own land was only taken from me by a 
crime, and a worse crime than poaching. 
This has been a single estate for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years, and if you 
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here and talks of cutting it up like a 
cake, if I ever hear a word more of you 
and your leveling lies—” e 

“You seem to be a rather turbulent 
public meeting;”’ observed Horne Fisher, 
“but do go on. What will happen if I 
try to divide this estate decently among 
decent people?” 

The poacher had recovered a grim 
composure as he replied, “There will 
be no partridge to rush in between.” 

With that he turned his back, evi- 
dently resolved to say no more, and 
walked past the temple to the extreme 
end of the islet, where he stood staring 
into the water. Fisher followed him, 
but, when his repeated questions evoked 
no answer, turned back toward the 
shore. In doing so he took a second and 
closer look at the artificial temple, and 
noted some curious things about it. 
Most of these theatrical things were as 
thin as theatrical scenery, and he ex- 
pected the classic shrine to be a shallow 
thing, a mere shell or mask. But there 
was some substantial bulk of it behind, 
buried in the trees, which had a gray, 
labyrinthian look, like serpents of stone, 
and lifted a load of leafy towers to the 
sky. But what arrested Fisher’s eye 
was that in this bulk of gray-white 
stone behind there was a single door 
with great, rusty bolts outside; the 
bolts, however, were not shot across so 
as to secure it. Then he walked round 
the small building, and found no other 
opening except one small grating like a 
ventilator, high up in the wall. He re- 
traced his steps thoughtfully along the 
causeway to the banks of the lake, and 
sat down on the stone steps between 
the two sculptured funeral urns. Then 
he lit a cigarette and smoked it in rumi- 
nant manner; eventually he took out 
a notebook and wrote down various 
phrases, numbering and renumbering 
them till they stood in the following 
order: ‘“(1) Squire Hawker disliked his 
first wife. (2) He married his second 
wife for her money. (3) Long Adam 
says the estate is really his. (4) Long 
Adam hangs round the island temple, 
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which looks like a prison. (5) Squire 
Hawker was not poor when he gave up 
the estate. (6) Verner was poor when 
he got the estate.” 

He gazed at these notes with a grav- 
ity which gradually turned to a hard 
smile, threw away his cigarette, and 
resumed his search for a short cut to the 
great house. He soon picked up the 
path which, winding among clipped 
hedges and flower beds, brought him in 
front of its long Palladian facade. It 
had the usual appearance of being, not 
a private house, but a sort of public 
building sent into exile in the provinces. 

He first found himself in the presence 
of the butler, who really looked much 
older than the building, for the archi- 
tecture was dated as Georgian; but the 
man’s face, under a highly unnatural 
brown wig, was wrinkled with what 
. might have been centuries. Only his 
prominent eyes were alive and alert, as 
if with protest. Fisher glanced at him, 
and then stopped and said: 

“Excuse me. Weren’t you with the 
late squire, Mr. Hawker?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, gravely. 
“Usher is my name. What can I do for 
you?” 

“Only take me in to Sir Francis 
Verner,” replied the visitor. 

Sir Francis Verner was sitting in an 
easy chair beside a small table in a large 
room hung with tapestries. On the 
table were a small flask and glass, with 
the green glimmer of a liqueur and a 
cup of black coffee. He was clad in a 
quiet gray suit with a moderately har- 
monious purple tie; but Fisher saw 
something about the turn of his fair 
mustache and the lie of his flat hair— 
it suddenly revealed that his name was 
Franz Werner. 

“You are Mr. Horne Fisher,” he 
said. “Won’t you sit down?” 

“No, thank you,” replied Fisher. 
“TI fear this is not a friendly occasion, 
and I shall remain standing. Possibly 
you know that I am already standing— 
standing for Parliament, in fact.” 

“T am aware we are political oppo- 


nents,” replied Verner, raising his eye- 
brows. “But I think it would be better 
if we fought in a sporting spirit; in a 
spirit of English fair play.” 

“Much better,” assented Fisher. “It 
would be much better if you were Eng- 
lish and very much better if you had 
ever played fair. But what I’ve come 
to say can be said very shortly. I don’t 
quite know how we stand with the law 
about that old Hawker story, but my 
chief object is to prevent England being 
entirely ruled by people like you. So 
whatever the law would say, I will say 
no more if you will retire from the elec- 
tion at once.” 

“You are evidently a lunatic,” said 
Verner. 

“My psychology may be a little 
abnormal,” replied Horne Fisher, in a 
rather hazy manner. “I am subject to 
dreams, especially day-dreams. Some- 
times what is happening to me grows 
vivid in a curious double way, as if it 
had happened before. Have you ever 
had that mystical feeling that things 
have happened before?” 

“TI hope you are a harmless lunatic,” 
said Verner. 

But Fisher was still staring in an 
absent fashion at the golden gigantic 
figures and traceries of brown and red 
in the tapestries on the walls; then he 
looked again at Verner and resumed: 
“T have a feeling that this interview has 
happened before, here in this tapestried 
room, and we are two ghosts revisiting 
a haunted chamber. But it was Squire 
Hawker who sat where you sit and it 
was you who stood where I stand.” He 
paused a moment and then added, with 
simplicity, “I suppose I am a black- 
mailer, too.” 

“If you are,” said Sir Francis, “I 
promise you you shall go to jail.” But 
his face had a shade on it that looked 
like the reflection of the green wine 
gleaming on the table. Horne Fisher 
regarded him steadily and answered, 
quietly enough: 

“Blackmailers do not always go to 
jail. Sometimes they go to Parliament. 
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But, though Parliament is rotten enough 
already, you shall net go there if I can 
help it. I am not so criminal as you 
were in bargaining with crime. You 
made a squire give up his country seat. 
I only ask you to give up your Par- 
liamentary seat.” 

Sir Francis Verner sprang to his feet 
and looked about for one of the bell 
ropes of the old-fashioned, curtained 
room. 

‘““Where is Usher?” he cried, with a 
livid face. 

“And who is Usher?” said Fisher, 
softly. “I wonder how much Usher 
knows of the truth.” 

Verner’s hand fell from the bell rope 
and, after standing for a moment with 
rolling eyes, he strode abruptly from the 
room. Fisher went out by the other 
door, by which he had entered, and, 
seeing no sign of Usher, let himself out 
and betook himself again toward the 
town. 

That night he put an electric torch 
in his pocket and set out alone in the 
darkness to add the last links to his 
argument. There was much that he did 
not know yet; but he thought he knew 
where he could find the knowledge. The 
night closed dark and stormy and the 
black gap in the wall looked blacker 
than ever; the wood seemed to have 
grown thicker and darker in a day. If 
the deserted lake with its black woods 
and gray urns and images looked deso- 
late even by daylight, under the night 
and the growing storm it seemed still 
more like the pool of Acheron in the 
land of lost souls. As he stepped care- 
fully along the jetty stones he seemed to 


* be traveling farther and farther into the 


abyss of night, and to have left behind 
him the last points from which it would 
be possible to signal to the land of the 
living. The lake seemed to have grown 
larger than a sea, but a sea of black 
and slimy waters that slept with abom- 
inable serenity, as if they had washed 
out the world. There was so much of 
this nightmare sense of extension and 
expansion that he was strangely sur- 


prised to come to his desert island so 
soon. But he knew it for a place of 
inhuman silence and solitude; and he 
felt as if he had been walking for years. 

Nerving himself to a more normal 
mood, he paused under one of the dark 
dragon trees that branched out above 
him, and, taking out his torch, turned 
in the direction of the door at the back 
of the temple. It was unbolted as be- 
fore, and the thought stirred faintly in 
him that it was slightly open, though 
only by a crack. The more he thought 
of it, however, the more certain he grew 
that this was but one of the common 
illusions of light coming from a different 
angle. He studied in a more scientific 
spirit the details of the door, with its 
rusty bolts and hinges, when he became 
conscious of something very near him— 
indeed, nearly above his head. Some- 
thing was dangling from the tree that 
was not a broken branch. For some 
seconds he stood as still as a stone, and 
as cold. What he saw above him were 
the legs of a man hanging, presumably 
a dead man hanged. But the next 
moment he knew better. The man was 
literally alive and kicking; and an in- 
stant after he had dropped to the 
ground and turned on the intruder. 
Simultaneously three or four other trees 
seemed to come to life in the same 
fashion. Five or six other figures had 
fallen on their feet from these unnatural 
nests. It was as if the place were an 
island of monkeys. But a moment after 
they had made a stampede toward him, 
and when they laid their hands on him 
he knew that they were men. 

With the electric torch in his hand he 
struck the foremost of them so furiously 
in the face that the man stumbled and 
rolled over on the slimy grass; but the 
torch was broken and extinguished, 
leaving everything in a denser obscurity. 
He fiung another man flat against the 
temple wall, so that he slid to the 
ground; but a third and a fourth car- 
ried Fisher off his feet and began to bear 
him, struggling, toward the doorway. 
Even in the bewilderment of the battle 
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he was conscious that the door was 
standing open. Somebody was sum- 
moning the roughs from inside. 

The moment they were within they 
hurled him upon a sort of bench or bed 
with violence, but no damage; for the 
settee, or whatever it was, seemed to be 
comfortably cushioned for his reception. 
Their violence had in it a great element 
of haste, and before he could rise they 
had all rushed for the door to escape. 
Whatever bandits they were that in 
fested this desert island, they were 
obviously uneasy about their job and 
very anxious to be quit of it. He had 
the flying fancy that regular criminals 
would hardly be in such a panic. The 
next moment the great door crashed to 
and he could hear the bolts shriek as 
they shot into their place, and the feet 
of the retreating men scampering and 
stumbling along the causeway. But 
rapidly as it happened, it did not happen 
before Fisher had done something that 
he wanted to do. Unable to rise from 
his sprawling attitude in that flash of 
time, he had shot out one of his long 
legs and hooked it round the ankle of 
the last man disappearing through the 
door. The man swayed and toppled 
over inside the prison chamber, and the 
door closed between him and his fleeing 
companions. Clearly they were in too 
much haste to realize that they had 
left one of their company behind. 

The man sprang to his feet again and 
hammered and kicked furiously at the 
door. Fisher’s sense of humor began 
to recover from the struggle and he 
sat up on his sofa with something of 
his native nonchalance. But as he 
listened to the captive captor beating 
on the door of the prison, a new and 
curious reflection came to him. 

The natural course for a man thus 
wishing to attract his friends’ attention 
would be to call out, to shout as well as 
kick. This man was making as much 
noise as he could with his feet and hands, 
but not a sound came from his throat. 
Why couldn’t he speak? At first he 
thought the man might be gagged, which 
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was manifestly absurd. Then his fancy 
fell back on the ugly idea that the man 
was dumb. He hardly knew why it 
was so ugly an idea, but it affected his 
imagination in a dark and dispropor- 
tionate fashion. There seemed to be 
something creepy about the idea of 
being left in a dark room with a deaf 
mute. It was almost as if such a defect 
were a deformity. It was almost as if 
it went with other and worse deform- 
ities. It was as if the shape he could 
not trace in the darkness were some 
shape that should not see the sun. 

Then he had a flash of sanity and also 
of insight. The explanation was very 
simple, but rather interesting. Ob- 
viously the man did not use his voice 
because he did not wish his voice to be 
recognized. He hoped to escape from 
that dark place before Fisher found out 
who he was. And who was he? One 
thing at least was clear. He was one or 
other of the four or five men with whom 
Fisher had already talked in these parts, 
and in the development of that strange 
story. 

“Now I wonder who you are,” he 
said, aloud, with all his old lazy ur- 
banity. “I suppose it’s no use trying to 
throttle you in order to find out; it 
would be displeasing to pass the night 
with a corpse. Besides, I might be the 
corpse. I’ve got no matches and I’ve 
smashed my torch, so I can only specu- 
late. Who could you be, now? Let us 
think.” 

The man thus genially addressed had 
desisted from drumming on the door 
and retreated sullenly into a corner as 
Fisher continued to address him in a 
flowing monologue. 

“Probably you are the poacher who 
says he isn’t a poacher. He says he’s 
a landed proprietor; but he will permit 
me to inform him that, whatever he is, 
he’s a fool. -What hope can there ever 


be of a free peasantry in England if the 
peasants themselves are such snobs as 
to want to be gentlemen? How can we 
make a democracy with no democrats? 
As it is, you want to be a landlord and 
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so you consent to be a criminal. And 
in that, you know, you are rather like 
somebody else. And, now I think of it, 
perhaps you are somebody else.” 

There was a silence broken by breath- 
ing from the corner and the murmur 
of the rising storm, that came in through 
the small grating above the man’s head. 
Horne Fisher continued: 

“Are you only a servant, perhaps, 
that rather sinister old servant who was 
butler to Hawker and Verner? If so, 
you are certainly the only link between 
the two periods. But if so, why do you 
degrade yourself to serve this dirty 
foreigner, when you at least saw the 
last of a genuine national gentry? 
People like you are generally at least 
patriotic. Doesn’t England mean any- 


thing to you, Mr. Usher? All of which 
eloquence is possibly wasted, as per- 
haps you are not Mr. Usher. 

“More likely you are Verner himself; 
and it’s no good wasting eloquence to 
make you ashamed of yourself. Nor is 
it any good to curse you for corrupting 


England; nor are you the right person 
to curse. It is the English who deserve 
to be cursed, and are cursed, because 
they allowed such vermin to crawl into 
the high places of their heroes and their 
kings. I won’t dwell on the idea that 
you're Verner, or the throttling might 
begin, after all. Is there anyone else 
you could be? Surely you’re not some 
servant of the other rival organization. 
I can’t believe you’re Gryce, the agent; 
and yet Gryce had a spark of the fa- 
natic in his eye, too; and men will do 
extraordinary things in these paltry 
feuds of politics. Or if not the servant, 
is it the. . . No, I can’t believe it... 
not the red blood of manhood and lib- 
erty . . . not the democratic ideal . . .” 

He sprang up in excitement, and at 
the same moment a growl of thunder 
came through the grating beyond. The 
storm had broken, and with it a new 
light broke on his mind. There was 
something else that might happen in a 
moment. 

“Do you know what that means?” 
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he cried. “It means that God himself 
may hold a candle to show me your 
infernal face.” 

Then next moment came a crash of 
thunder; but before the thunder a white 
light had filled the whole room for a 
single split second. 

Fisher had seen two things in front 
of him. One was the black-and-white 
pattern of the iron grating against the 
sky; the other was the face in the 
corner. It was the face of his brother. 

Nothing came from Horne Fisher’s 
lips except a Christian name, which was 
followed by a silence more dreadful 
than the dark. At last the other figure 
stirred and sprang up, and the voice of 
Harry Fisher was heard for the first 
time in that horrible room. 

“You’ve seen me, I suppose,” he 
said, ““and we may as well have a light 
now. You could have turned it on at 
any time, if you'd found the switch.” 

He pressed a button in the wall and 
all the details of that room sprang into 
something stronger than daylight. In- 
deed, the details were so unexpected 
that for a moment they turned the 
captive’s rocking mind from the last 
personal revelation. The room, so far 
from being a dungeon cell, was more 
like a drawing-room, even a lady’s draw- 
ing-room, except for some boxes of 
cigars and bottles of wine that were 
stacked with books and magazines on a 
side table. A second glance showed 
him that the more masculine fittings 
were quite recent, and that the more 
feminine background was quite old. 
His eye caught a strip of faded tapestry, 
which startled him into speech, to the 
momentary oblivion of bigger matters. 

“This place was furnished from the 
great house,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the other, “and I 
think you know why.” 

“IT think I do,” said Horne Fisher, 
“and before I go on to more extraor- 
dinary things I will say what I think. 
Squire Hawker played both the biga- 
mist and the bandit. His first wife was 
not dead when he married the Jewess; 
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she was imprisoned on this island. She 
bore him a child here, who now haunts 
his birthplace under the name of Long 
Adam. A bankruptcy company pro- 
moter named Werner discovered the 
secret and blackmailed the squire into 
surrendering the estate. That’s all 
quite clear and very easy. And now let 
me go on to something more difficult. 
And that is for you to explain what the 
devil you are doing kidnapping your 
born brother.” 

After a pause Henry Fisher answered: 

“I suppose you didn’t expect to see 
me,” he said. “But, after all, what 
could you expect?” 

“I'm afraid I don’t follow,” said 
Horne Fisher. 

“T mean what else could you expect, 
after making such a muck of it?” said 
his brother, sulkily. “We all thought 
you were so clever. How could we know 
you were going to be—well, really, 
such a rotten failure?” 

“This is rather curious,” said the 
candidate, frowning. “Without vanity, 
I was not under the impression that my 
candidature was a failure. All the big 
meetings were successful and crowds of 
people have promised me votes.” 

“T should jolly well think they had,” 
said Henry, grimly. “‘You’ve made a 
landslide with your confounded acres 
and a cow, and Verner can hardly get 
a vote anywhere. Oh, it’s too rotten 
for anything!” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Why, you lunatic,” cried Henry, 
in tones of ringing sincerity, “you don’t 
suppose you were meant to win the 
seat, did you? Oh, it’s too childish! 
I tell you Verner’s got to get in. Of 
course he’s got to get in. He’s to have 
the Exchequer next session, and there’s 
the Egyptian loan and Lord knows what 
else. We only wanted you to split the 
Reform vote because accidents might 
happen after Hughes had made a score 
at Barkington.” 

“I see,” said Fisher, “and you, I 
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think, are a pillar and ornament of the 
Reform party. As you say, I am not 
clever.” 

The appeal to party loyalty fell on 
deaf ears; for the pillar of Reform was 
brooding on other things. At last he 
said, in a more troubled voice: 

“TI didn’t want you to catch me; I 
knew it would be a shock. But I tell 
you what, you never would have caught 
me if I hadn’t come here myself, to see 
they didn’t ill treat you and to make 
sure everything was as comfortable as 
it could be.” There was even a sort of 
break in his voice as he added, “I got 
those cigars because I knew you liked 
them.” 

Emotions are queer things, and the 
idiocy of this concession suddenly soft- 
ened Horne Fisher like an unfathomable 
pathos. 

“Never mind, old chap,” he said; 
“‘we'll say no more about it. I'll admit 
that you’re really as kind-hearted and 
affectionate a scoundrel and hypocrite 
as ever sold himself to ruin his country. 
There, I can’t say handsomer than that. 
Thank you for the cigars, old man. 
T’ll have one if you don’t mind.” 


By the time that Horne Fisher had 
ended his telling of this story to Harold 
March they had come out into one of 
the public parks and taken a seat on a 
rise of ground overlooking wide green 
spaces under a blue and empty sky; and 
there was something incongruous in the 
words with which the narration ended. 

‘*T have been in that room ever since,” 
said Horne Fisher. “I am in it now. 
I won the election, but I never went to 
the House. My life has been a life in 
that little room on that lonely island. 
Plenty of books and cigars and luxuries, 
plenty of knowledge and interest and 
information, but never a voice out of 
that tomb to reach the world outside. 
I shall probably die there.” And he 


smiled as he looked across the vast 
green park to the gray horizon. 
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OST of us have been taught to 
think of labor as a necessary evil 
which men are bribed to carry on with 
wages or profits, much as we have been 
taught to think of east as where the sun 
rises and west as where it sets, or of two 
and two as making four. Man is cursed 
with labor since Adam; the less he has 
of it the better. Freedom from produc- 
tive occupations is the Eden we all crave. 
Shorter hours and higher wages are the 
two rails on which the world’s workers 
move toward welfare. So we have been 
taught. 

We may perhaps concede that labor 
has a value for health and morality, and 
that we shall enjoy heaven better for 
having toiled on earth. But intrinsically, 
from the simple selfish point of view of 
the laborer, labor is a vloud whose only 
silver lining is wages. To keep the world 
going so many tons of coal must be 
mined, so many bushels of wheat raised, 
so many yards of cloth woven; and the 
world labors to produce these rather 
than go without them. Labor is a suf- 
fering endured only because it prevents 
the greater suffering of lacking what the 
wages or profits would have bought. 

Labor laws, labor disputes (at least 
on the surface), and welfare schemes for 
laberers reflect and, in the main, con- 
firm this view. It is, however, an un- 
sound and dangerously incomplete view 
of the psychology of labor. A sound and 
adequate view of human nature in its re- 
lation to labor must take into account 
all the important facts about productive 
labor, not merely the fact that much of 
it to many persons is objectionable. It 
must consider all the conditions and re- 
sults of labor as well as the contents of 
the pay envelope. 


First of all, activity of body or mind 
is not intrinsically objectionable to hu- 
man beings. On the contrary, if the 
activity is within the individual’s capac- 
ity in quality, quantity, and duration, 
so as to be done without strain, it is 
intrinsically desirable. Boys and men 
leave their farm chores to engage in more 
violent activity in hunting. The lawyer 
stops thinking of his brief in order to 
think harder in a chess game. The 
housewife abandons the family mending 
to do fancy embroidery. 

Nor is productive labor intrinsically 
more objectionable than the same activ- 
ity undertaken for sport. Human na- 
ture has no predilection for the useless as 
such. On the contrary, the child would 
prefer to have his mud pies edible, the 
hunter would prefer to secure a useful 
trophy, the lawyer would enjoy his game 
of chess no less if by some magic it 
made two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before. Indeed, it adds somewhat 
to his enjoyment if he thinks of it as 
valuable mental training or a healthful 
mental relief. 

In fact, there is hardly a gainful occu- 
pation that is not used as a cherished 
pastime by some men or women. Row- 
ing a boat, driving a team, maintaining 
a garden, driving, overhauling and re- 
pairing an automobile, managing a farm, 
and breeding live stock, are cases easily 
observable. Sawing logs has been the 
sport of famous and infamous men. 
Drain digging and bookkeeping are the 
recreations of some known to the writer, 
if not to fame. 

Many men and women would, if they 
sought happiness with wisdom, continue 
their productive labor even if they were 
given ample wealth. This is admittedly 
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true of the eager inventor, the zealous 
musician, the captain of industry, the 
man of science, and many others whose 
productive labor is what they would 
wish to do in any case. We admit it 
because the facts show that they work 
regardless of wage or after the need of 
profit ceases. It is to some extent true 
of almost all men. Probably three out of 
four chauffeurs would really much rather 
drive a car than live as the King of 
England does. The locomotive engi- 
neer may bewail his hardships, and 
ostensibly yearn to sit on his porch, 
smoking a pipe, but his real longing may 
be for the work he is paid to do. 

The economist will here object that 
our illustrations are from highly skilled 
labor and do not justify the generaliza- 
tions. Most labor, he may assert, is out 
and out objectionable to the laborer. 
Farm work, mining, factory work, rou- 
tine clerical work, or selling and domes- 
tic service are fair specimens of the great 
bulk of labor, and these, he will claim, 
are essentially unpleasant, not to say 
intolerable. Who would for month 
after month milk cows, or dig holes, or 
hammer a drill, or operate a punch press, 
or wheel boxes, or copy names, or wash 
dishes, or scrub floors, except for a 
money reward? 

Doubtless the economist would not. 
Doubtless it would be a great sacrifice to 
him to milk cows and clean stalls for a 
year. If by a miracle he were to be do- 
ing it, and if I insisted that he was being 
paid for what he would fairly well like 
to do in any case, he would rightly scorn 
my sense of fact and logic. But he is 
not the one who is doing it. If the one 
who is doing it is a person strong in 
body, dull in mind, who hates being 
forced to think, decide, or step outside 
his beaten track of routine; who enjoys 
the company of animals, and feels a cer- 
tain sense of mastery and pride in being 
a good milker, the economist may well 
be wrong. To such a one milking cows 
and cleaning stalls may be no more ob- 
jectionable than talking and writing are 
to the college professor. The work of 


chambermaid in an institution would 
doubtless be 100 per cent objectionable 
to the economist, but it is very nearly 
100 per cent satisfaction to certain 
feeble-minded girls and women, though 
they get no wages of any sort for it. 
They would worry at having their bed- 
making taken away from them as a 
prima donna mourns her retirement 
from the stage, or a President of this 
country his failure of nomination for a 
second term! 

A woman of limited intelligence may 
feel the same satisfaction in emptying a 
slop jar without spilling it on the floor 
that the economist would feel in refuting 
Professor Keynes’sarguments concerning 
the economic consequences of the war. 

If the labor of the man sailing an air- 
ship is not all bad—a necessary evil to 
him, endured for wages—neither is the 
labor of the chauffeur driving his chosen 
car, nor that of the taxicab driver, nor 
necessarily that of the motorman, nor 
that of the man on the truck, nor that 
of the man on the tip cart, nor even that 
of the day laborer pushing his wheel- 
barrow load of bricks! There is no 
necessary gap. Doubtless more men 
would drive for enjoyment a motor car 
than a wheelbarrow, but some men get 
some genuine satisfaction from pushing 
the wheelbarrow. Labor is not all bad, 
a nasty pill sugar-coated by wages. 

Wages and profits are rarely the only 
reward for labor. Many workers work 
to some extent for love of the work. Still 
more are paid in part by the approval 
their skill and achievements receive. 
Some are paid in part by the sociability 
of the workers or the friendliness of the 
boss. In fact, almost every fundamental 
human appetite may be gratified to 
some extent by productive labor. 

We should not think of the laborer as 
leaving most of his human nature behind 
him when he goes to work, and becom- 
ing then a single-hearted devotee of 
money. We should consider all the in- 
stincts and habits, some of them deep 
hidden, that move him as truly when he 
works as when he rests with his family 
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or plays with his friends or fights or 
votes or marries. 

There are five fundamental trends in 
human nature which specially deserve 
our consideration. The first is the satis- 
fyingness of activity, physical or mental, 
at which one can succeed. Man tends 
to do something when he is wakeful as 
truly as to rest when fatigued. Con- 
tinued idleness is seductive when ac- 
companied by sociability, or stimulation 
by novel sights and sounds, or a sense 
of superiority to those who cannot afford 
to be idle, or opportunity to display 
one’s power or wealth; but mere idle- 
ness per se, as in a sanitarium or jail, is 
attractive only to exhausted bodies or 
minds. The labor problem is not so 
much to bribe men from idleness to 
activity as to induce them to be active 
in ways that are advantageous to the 
community. 

The second is the satisfyingness of 
mastery. To have other human beings 
step out of the way, bend the knee, 
lower the glance, and obey the command, 
is worth more than fine gold to most men 
and to many women. It would be an 
interesting study to ascertain whether a 
plumber has a helper, a farmer a hired 
man, a waiter a bus boy, and so on, 
simply because these helpers really in- 
crease efficiency, or partly because the 
plumber, farmer, and waiter thus have 
some one on whom to gratify their crav- 
ing for mastery. 

The third is the satisfyingness of sub- 
mission—to the right kind of man. Con- 
tradictory as it may seem, it is as natu- 
ral for human beings to submit to the 
person whose size, looks, voice, prowess, 
and status make him an acceptable mas- 
ter, as to exercise mastery themselves 
where they can. The same man who 
enjoys mastery almost to the point of 
tyranny over his employees may enjoy 
submission almost to the point of servil- 
ity to some business giant, or to some 
hero of baseball, or even to his wife. The 
strength of this tendency to submissive 
loyalty varies, being much greater in 
some men than in others, and greater in 
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general in women than in men. The 
same man who excites ready loyal sub- 
mission in some, may thus excite rebel- 
lion and attempted contra-mastery in 
others; and some men may never, as 
workers, find a foreman whose power 
over them is not a constant irritation. 

Probably the present work of the 
world cannot under present conditions 
be done without a balance of dissatis- 
faction, because for the great majority 
there is too much need for submission 
and too little chance for mastery. 
Roughly speaking, labor has to be too 
submissive to suit human nature. But 
not all of the submissiveness is annoying, 
and the two trends, though often op- 
posed, need not always be. If Jones 
appeals to Smith as a creature to be mas- 
tered, and Smith appeals to Jones in the 
same way, both cannot be satisfied. 
They are not necessarily and inevitably 
opposed, however. If Smith appeals to 
Jones as a great man whose smile pro- 
duces thrills of delight, whose nod is a 
benediction, whose commands are un- 
questionable, both may be happy. 

Next to be considered is the satisfy- 
ingness of company and cheerfulness. 
Man is by nature gregarious and fond of 
human happiness about him. He likes 
to have human beings around him, and 
to have them smiling and laughing 
rather than peevish and sad. The de- 
partment store and factory are actual 
reliefs to many girls whose home life is 
essentially a complaining mother and 
crying children. Many a young man 
gets enjoyment from the bustle of the 
office very similar to that for which he 
pays at the amusement park or on the 
excursion steamer. 

Last and most*important is the satis- 
fyingness of that feeling that one is 
somebody of consequence, who is or 
should be treated respectfully by his 
community, which we may call the love 
of approval. The human animal de- 
rives keen satisfaction from humble ap- 
proval, as by admiring glances of any- 
body, and from all forms of approval of 
those whom we esteem. The withdrawal 
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of approving intercourse by our equals 
or superiors, and looks of scorn and deri- 
sion from anybody, provoke a discom- 
fort that may strengthen to utter 
wretchedness. Besides these outer signs 
of approbation, man reacts to his own 
inner image of himself. If men neglect 
or scorn him, he may derive some satis- 
faction from concluding that they do not 
appreciate him properly. Religion often 
is a comfort by its assurance that in the 
sight of God and in a future life he will 
have a station above those rich and suc- 
cessful in this. 

Now this hunger for consideration, ap- 
proval, and eminence is one of the great 
moving forces in human life. Under 
present conditions in America it de- 
serves to be ranked along with the pri- 
mary motives of physical hunger, sex, 
and craving for physical safety, and the 
intolerance of bodily pain. 

The New England housewife did not 
sand her floors, and polish her kettles, 
and relentlessly pursue dust beneath 
beds and in far corners, for wages. Her 
husband would in most cases have paid 
her more to be less tidy! She cleaned her 
house so that it might force glances of 
admiration, ready or unwilling, from her 
friends and foes. Women devote an 
enormous amount of labor to dress and 
other personal adornment; and a large 
percentage of this is not a matter of sex 
attraction, but simply to win a general 
diffuse approval, chiefly from other 
women. It is said that many a miner 
will, not exceptionally, but almost as a 
rule, sacrifice wages for the sake of set- 
ting up his blasts in such a way that 
other miners passing by will admire his 
skill-in using so few drill holes, or the 
like. 

It may be accepted as axiomatic that 
labor which adds to the laborer’s sense 
of worth and consideration by those 
whose opinion he lives for has a plus over 
its money wages, and that labor which 
detracts therefrom has a lack which 
wages or some other considerations 


must supply. 
In general, the reward for labor is not 
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only the power to buy food, shelter, 
clothes, and whatever else money will 
buy, which comes as a money wage, but 
the degree of gratification given to each 
and every human craving by the job 
itself. The evil of work to the worker is 
not only that he has to work so long 
for so little, but that he may have to 
strain his powers at work for which he 
is not fit, submit to rule that is humiliat- 
ing, lose caste in his world, and in gen- 
eral be thwarted in the fundamental 
impulses of his nature. 

He comes to a job not simply as an 
operator of the X Y Z machine, but as a 
man. The job brings to him each week 
not only a pay envelope, but forty-eight 
hours of life, whose desirability may 
vary almost from heaven to hell. We 
must consider both him and the job in 


‘an adequate way. 


More than this, we must, if we wish 
to understand a labor problem, consider 
the total situation of which the job is a 
part. Human nature tends to attribute 
to any obvious external fact, such as a 
locality, or a person, or a job, whatever 
feelings have been associated with it, 
regardless of whether it is really their 
cause. Thus a clergyman suffering 
from slight melancholia insisted that his 
parish lacked religion, devotion, and co- 
operativeness, though his predecessor 
and successor made no such complaint. 
Thus, being tired and cross as a result 
of the work and worry of the war, we 
attributed general folly and mismanage- 
ment to President Wilson—or to the 
Senate. Thus a workman, really upset 
by the illness and peevishness of his 
wife, may think that his work is too 
hard, his machine not properly ad- 
justed, or his foreman unfair. It makes 
a difference to the laborer, just as it does 
to his boss, whether his home is com- 
fortable to him, whether he can digest 
his food, whether the community in gen- 
eral is peevish and miserable. 

A factory does not and cannot live 
to itself alone. Its jobs acquire merit or 
demerit from total community condi- 
tions. Sagacious employers realize this. 





THE 


It is a main reason why they so abomi- 
nate the presence of the mere agitator, 
professional or amateur. The mere agi- 
tator, they claim, does nothing of any 
value to the workers, and does much 
harm to both the employers and em- 
ployees by replacing a general peaceful- 
ness and content and good feeling with 
irritability and suspicion. 

The behavior of the owner’s family or 
the manager’s family, though it has no 
causal relation to any condition of the 
job itself, may soothe or irritate the 
workers. Transportation conditions, 
similarly, come to be felt as part of 
the job. If a worker has to go a long 
distance and stand up and travel in un- 
pleasant company, he tends, consciously 
or unconsciously, to figure this in on the 


job. Even though he may be led to 


blame it exclusively on the greed of the 
traction companies, the effects of it carry 
on to his work. 

Finally, there is to some extent a dif- 
ferent labor problem for each laborer. 
What is objectionable and what is at- 


tractive in each job and in the general 
community conditions associated with 
that job will vary enormously with indi- 
viduals. Partly by inborn nature and 
partly by the circumstances of training, 
individuals vary in physical strength, in 
acuity of vision, in the endurance of the 
eye muscles, in love of order and system, 
in neatness, in memory, in whatever 
trait may be in question. The postman’s 
walk and burden would be physically a 
pastime to one and a daily fatigue to 
another. The work of a clerk in a bank 
or insurance company is as easy as 
knitting to certain young women of 
sturdy visual apparatus and a passion 
for arranging items, but it would be a 
form of torture to others. To hear a 
signal over the phone and report a num- 
ber of a letter and six figures, like N 
314297, would, after training at it, be 
objectionable to some men only by its 
monotonous ease, but it would require 
an almost intolerable strain of attention 
from others. 

Dirt, monotony, noise, and solitude 
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vary in their annoyance to individuals 
from zero or near zero to an almost in- 
supportable agony. The conflict of per- 
sonalities in trading varies from an 
agony to the joy of living. Politeness, 
attentive consideration, and winning 
persuasiveness as required of the sales- 
man would be as ashes in the mouth to 
most miners, engineers, and cowboys. 

There is also large variation in the 
public opinion whose approval is so 
large a factor in man’s tolerance of his 
work. The opinion of Cedar Street that 
John Smith the barber has done very 
well counts more to John Smith than the 
opinion of all polite literature that the 
barber’s is a rather servile trade. There 
is, of course, a general sensitiveness to 
the diffuse approval of the world as it 
filters through to all communities. And 
this is of great importance. But each 
locality and social group has its special 
public opinion. The man whose abili- 
ties qualify him to be an _ unskilled 
labore> or machine hand usually has 
been born and bred in a group who do 
not in the least scorn him because he is 
an unskilled laborer. By them he is 
never made to feel a failure because he is 
not a professional man or expert trades- 
man. He is esteemed within his group 
as the tradesman is within his. Similarly, 
a successful plumber usually feels no 
more degradation at not being a sani- 
tary engineer than the average doctor 
feels at not being a Pasteur or Lister. A 
plumber lives in a plumber’s world. The 
prize fighter cares as little for the econo- 
mist’s scorn of his intellect or the moral- 
ist’s scorn of his trade, as they care for 
the prize fighter’s scorn of their puny 
blows—probably less. The prize fighter 
lives in a prize fighter’s world. 

It seems certain that the acceptance 
of the facts reviewed here will help to 
improve the management of labor by 
employers and by workers themselves. 
By reducing what is really objectionable 
in labor, rather than by reducing labor 
indiscriminately, by attending to its 
immaterial as well as its material re- 
wards, by considering the total situation 
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as it influences the worker rather than 
the job just as it appears in the com- 
pany’s scheme for production, and by 
studying men as complex individualities, 
we may hope to get more and better 
work done with more satisfaction to all 
concerned. 

This seems certain, because we find 
actual improvement now in cases where 
men base their action on these facts, and 
because we find difficulty where they are 
neglected. A brief mention of such 
cases may prove instructive. 

Some of the objectionable features of 
labor may be mitigated, and in some 
cases eliminated, at no cost. Work that 
is either too far above or too far below 
the worker’s ability involves in the one 
vase painful strain, and in the other 
irritating boredom. A shop manager 
would not use a wood saw to cut steel, 
nor, on the other hand, run it at half 
speed. Wise employers who spend time 
in studying their personnel as well as 
their machines, uniformly report that it 
is profitable. 

Needless personal indignities inflicted 
on workers by foremen, works police- 
men, and others who have an official 
status of mastery make work a misery 
to the sufferers and debauch tie inflict- 
ers of the affront. From the day that a 
boss, small or great, sacrifices the wel- 
fare of the concern to gratify his crav- 
ing for personal power, he begins to lose 
in value to the concern, and probably 
will lose more and more rapidly. Carlton 
Parker related as typical of industrial 
disputes a case where some women em- 
ployees in a garment factory were sent 
away from the passenger elevator to the 
freight elevator because it was being 
used by some woman buyer. This led 
to one of the most bitter strikes of the 
season. Yet all that was required was to 
ask the operatives to wait or request 
them in a decent way to waive their 
privilege for the time. 

Sex affronts to women employees, 
common as they are, seem worse than 
needless. Men will in the long run keep 
their minds on their jobs much better if 


they understand that any annoyanc: 
to women employees means summary 
dismissal. Any high executive who has 
not the self-control to set a proper exam- 
ple should consult a psychiatrist. 

It should be understood that it is not 
the actual infringements of personal 
rights and dignity that is the main 
trouble. It is the rankling memory of 
them for weeks afterward and the daily 
bitterness of expected tyranny. It 
should be understood further that the 
elimination of needless personal tyranny 
does not imply any foolish idealization 
of workers or treatment of them with 
refinements of courtesy which they 
would interpret as signs of weakness or 
fear. The distinction, indeed, is not be- 
tween a harsh and a gentle treatment, 
but between bossing them in the interest 
of the concern and bossing them out 
of sheer thoughtlessness to gratify the 
craving for personal mastery. Not the 
will of the employer, but the welfare 
of the business should be the master 
of the shop. 

The immaterial wages which the 
whole man receives in addition to the 
pay envelope which the “economic 
man” receives can be increased at little 
or no cost. A large concern operated a 
workmen’s club house itself at consid- 
erable expense. It was rather a failure, 
little use being made of it. The policy 

yas changed to one of payment by the 
workers for the club privileges, and it 
became a success. The men were glad 
to pay for self-respect. A factory super- 
intendent who went through the war 
and post-war periods without labor trou- 
bles attributes his success in large meas- 
ure to a number of simple rules treating 
workers as men and women. For exam- 
ple, the doorman is chosen partly for his 
cheerful voice and smile. He greets each 
worker, by name if he can. The fore- 
men take pains to learn the name of 
each new worker and exactly how to 
pronounce it on his or her first day. 
They are instructed to call workers by 
their names always, inquiring in case 
they forget. Soon everyone who has 
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contact with the worker calls him or her 
by name. The, “Here, you,” and, 
“You over there,” and, “ You on Num- 
ber Twelve” are never heard. 

Contrast this procedure with that of a 
company which kept men waiting in the 
rain, without cover, long past the time 
announced before hiring any of them, 
and left a score of them so waiting 
long after the jobs advertised were filled 
before informing them that they were 
filled. 

How far business and manufacturing 
concerns should go in providing in con- 
nection with the concern gratification 
for the fundamental trends of human 
nature is a matter for study and experi- 
ment. Other things being equal, the 
worker will enjoy his work better in 
proportion as this is done, but the other 
things may not be equal. Here are a 
few sample problems. Should each job 
be given dignity by a title, so that the 
youth can say, “I am second assistant 
operator on Number Forty-three” in- 
stead of, “I am a machine hand”? 
Should each driver drive the same team 
or truck, not only to place responsibility 
better and reduce accidents, but also to 
enlist whatever loyalty and affection he 
may feel toward something he lives with 
as his, and give room for his instincts of 
ownership and mastery? How far 
should the craving to “belong to” some- 
thing be gratified by social and athletic 
clubs connected with the concern? How 
much of an argument for turning over a 
share in the management of the shop to 
its workers is found in the satisfaction 
of the craving for personal dignity and 
importance which accrues thereby? 
Would it be silly to put the name and 
title of each clerk in a bank or office on 
his desk, so that he could be addressed 
by name by whoever cared to do so? 
Would it be utterly silly to do this in a 
department store? What is the proper 
use of rivalry between individuals and 
between departments? What is the 
golden mean between a sullen gloom 
which depresses all workers, and such 
cheerful sociability that workis neglected? 
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From an impartial consideration of the 
total setting of labor in the community 
and nation, every worthy interest should 
gain. ‘Labor is part of a total life which 
it affects, and by which it is affected. 
Other things being equal, good schools 
and churches and hospitals and parks 
and a friendly community life are good 
for labor. General peace, decency, and 
happiness help him to work and to like 
his work. On the other hand, vice, dis- 
ease, and quarrels of all sorts cut both 
his productivity and his enjoyment. 
Every crook who leads an easy life, 
every loafer, rich or poor, who has pub- 
lic esteem, degrades labor. Every false 
economic prophet who hides essential 
facts misleads labor. 

Other things being equal, the Amer- 
ican worker will be efficient and happy 
in proportion as the general life for him, 
his parents, his wife, and his children is 
desirable. 

This desirability should, however, be 
such as fits their actual natures, not 
necessarily such as a philanthropist or 
social philosopher might choose. Model 
cottages designed to suit the subtle re- 
finements of highly cultivated tastes 
may be less desirable to me than the 
crude home which I choose for myself 
and help to build. We should beware of 
the library full of unexceptionable books 
which nobody reads, and of the high 
school which only the rich can afford to 
attend. 

Perhaps the greatest gains of all are 
to be expected from the adjustment of 
labor to individual differences in abili- 
ties and tastes, and from such education 
of individuals as will fit them for the 
world’s work. A perfect fit of work to 
workers cannot, of course, be guaran- 
teed. There may be more dirty work 
than men who do not mind dirt can do 
easily, more monotonous work than men 
to whom monotony is inoffensive, and 
the like. It does not appear, however, 
that this will happen frequently unless 
we set up fantastic ideals for the young. 
The likelihood is greater that there will 
be more intellectual and managerial 
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work than men who are able and will- 
ing to think and plan and execute. 

At least we can do much better than 
now, when vocational guidance is a 
mixture of casual reports of some friends 
about their jobs, irrational prejudices 
and fantastic expectations derived from 
storybooks, all operating on ignorance 
both of the world’s work and of one’s 
own powers and temperament. Em- 
ployers can at least realize that a job 
is never really filled until the employee 
is found who fits that job in the sense 
of being able to do it reasonably well 
and get reasonable satisfaction from 
it. Anything short of that is a make- 
shift. 

So far the gains illustrated have been 
such as required action by employers and 


the public rather than by the laborers 
as such. It seemed more convenient to 
present the facts in this way, but there 
is no implication that these psycholog- 
ical studies of labor as a total fact, in- 
cluding all its evils and all its rewards, 
for all sorts of individuals, should be 
made chiefly by employers and by the 
public. On the contrary, it seems highly 
desirable that workers themselves should 
provide for the scientific study of work, 
and for hopeful enterprises to improve 
efficiency and enjoyment in work as 
well as to attain and maintain fair hours 
and wages. Many of the best friends of 
organized labor are hoping that it may 
increasingly become the source of im- 
partial knowledge of labor in all its 
aspects. 


MUSIC 
BY DAVID MORTON 


HERE is a music haunting through our speech, 
Whose changing accents melt from word to word, 

Dissolving measures lengthened for the reach 

Of all old melodies that time has heard. 
What once had been like color for the world, 

Romance and beauty and their spoken fames, 
And half-remembered wars, their banners furled, 

Are music now in glamorous old names. 


Those ancient lovers thronged the honeyed hour 
With words they learned at Hybla of the bees, 
Through purple nights that saw the moon in flower;— 
And still such lingering interludes as these, 
And other musics tolling out of time, 
Fall from our lips like chime on changing chime. 
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MEN OF BROAD VISION 

BY C. A. BENNETT 

RMITAGE has been at it again. 

You have probably forgotten him. 
It must be a great relief to have for- 
gotten Armitage; for he is the man who 
believes that the realities of life are to 
be found in movements, tendencies, 
waves, rising tides, swinging pendu- 
lums, and so forth. As for the mere 
individual—he no longer counts. As 
one who loathes these swamping gen- 
eralizations, I have been trying for 
months to avoid Armitage. Success- 
fully, too, until the other night when I 
met him at dinner. The swing of the 
pendulum, I suppose. 

After the table had been cleared I 
found myself wedged between Armitage 
and my host. The latter is a man after 
Armitage’s own heart. He is a dis- 
tinguished member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and once, in answer to some 
question of mine about the causes of 
unemployment, he uttered, like an im- 
patient oracle, the mystic words, “Ac- 
tion and reaction!” So you can imagine 
what a glorious time he and Armitage 
had when they fell to talking about 
international affairs. I resigned myself 
to the role of a tormented no-man’s land 
while the big guns of assertion and 
counter-assertion roared over my head, 
interspersed now and then by the rattle 
of corroborative detail. One does not 
try to read a meaning into the voice of 
artillery unless one happens to be a big 
gun oneself, so I will merely try to 
record some impression of the noise. 

Our host would say something like 
this: 

“An economic conference! That’s 
the next thing. We've got to come to 


it. If the question of international 
exchange isn’t soon straightened out 
the industrial system of this country’s 
going to go smash. I suppose you saw 
that speech of Sonnenschein’s to the 
Confederate Bankers’ Club the other 
day?” 

“No,” Armitage would reply, in the 
surprised tone of one who never missed 
anything that Sonnenschein said. (Son- 
nenschein, by the way, is the man who 
bought up most of Siberia the other 
day while he was passing through.) 

“Well, Sonnenschein says that at 
least five European countries will re- 
pudiate their currencies within three 
months if the terms of the Treaty 
not revised. Poland, Rumania, Bessa- 
rabia, and—I’ve forgotten the other 
two.” 

“Latmia and Ansonia,” 
tage. 

“Yes, that’s it. . 
they are driven to that— 
ing to me. 

“Of course you realize what it will 
mean to business in this country if that 
happens?” 

I didn’t. I never shall. At the mo- 
ment I was preoccupied with amaze- 
ment at Armitage’s apparently easy 
knowledge of the financial condition of 
unheard-of European states. But if I 
had known the meaning of repudiating 
currency I should have been even more 
amazed at the calm way in which this 
was spoken of. I have since found out 
what it means. For the sake of the 
multitudes who even now sit in an 
ignorance as dark as mine once was, I 
will explain. I give you a note for five 
dollars. A few weeks later you discover 
that I have given a number of other 
people notes for different amounts. 


put in Armi- 


. . Well, suppose 
** Then, turn- 
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Becoming restless, you come to me to 
collect. “Sorry, old man,” I say; 
“I’m in a bad hole. Call it two-fifty 
and come to me in a month for it.” 
You return after a month to discover 
that in six months’ time my note may 
be good for fifty cents. Meanwhile I 
have been assailed by other persons 
bearing notes. At the end of five months 
and twenty-nine days I weary of this 
turbulent financial life. The solution 
is simple. Not suicide—something 
much simpler. I merely announce that 
I have decided to change my termin- 
ology: wherever I have written five 
dollars, intending to pay, I now mean 
one cent, and so on in proportion. 
Just like that! That, as far as I have 
been able to learn, is what is called re- 
pudiating the currency. Apparently 
you can do this sort of thing if you are 
a small nation. It makes one envy the 
small nations sometimes! 

At the time, however, I knew nothing 
about the repudiation of the currency. 
I suppose I must have looked as I felt 
—hboth stupid and frightened, for Armi- 
tage pounced on me at once. I realized 
with horror that he was going to en- 
lighten me; yes, with missionary pa- 
tience and determination he was going 
to “Explain It All.” 

“Have you any idea,” he began, “of 
the present bonded indebtedness of this 
country?” 

I hadn’t. And what the devil did 
“bonded” mean, anyhow? 

“Not the slightest,” I replied. 

“Well, I'll tell you. At the present 
moment it is twenty-five billion [or did 
he say trillion?] dollars.” 

You could see Armitage owing it all 
himself. 

“Just over twenty-four and a half, 
to be exact,”’ said our host. 

“I know; but call it twenty-five 
billion . . 

Now that is what I call a splendid 
gesture. Think of little Armitage, who 
hasn’t a cent to bless himself with, 
waving aside half a billion dollars as a 
bagatelle! I was so impressed with the 


magnificence of it that I did not listen 
to his explanation. All I know is that 
a billion dollars was the smallest sum 
Armitage would condescend to talk in. 
And in this style the conversation moved 
on to the French Foreign Debt, the 
German Reparations, England’s Debt 
to the United States. . . . They must 
have been up into the postillions by this 
time, and I had fallen into that stupor 
which much talk of figures induces in 
me, when I was aroused by Armitage 
saying: 

“Of course the only way out is a can- 
cellation of debt all round.” 

To me there was something un- 
natural in the quiet assent given to this 
monstrous proposal. dt was as though 
a woman should greet her husband in 
the evening with, “I could not get any- 
one to clean the cellar, so I’ve ordered 
an earthquake for to-morrow morning,” 
and he should reply, “I think you did 
quite right, my dear.” 

And then my irreverent mind con- 
ceived a quaint fancy. We have all 
heard of books on National Sports; 
Fox Hunting, Tossing the Caber, Bull 
Fighting, Spinning the Trencher, and 
soon. It seemed to me there was room 
for another volume in this series. It 
would treat of such games as Realizing 
the Destiny and Calling the Conference, 
and it would certainly contain chapters 
on Repudiating the Currency and Can- 
celing the Debt. 

When I returned to the conversation 
it had shifted to another topic. I 
learned that an entity called Japan had 
to expand and that another entity 
called the United States had to go 
through a strange performance re- 
ferred to as “controlling the Pacific.” 
Incidentally I was adding to my collec- 
tion of national sports, but as I heard 
that “Germany” wanted to do this 
and “France” was angry about that, I 
began to perceive the mental predica- 
ment of these talkers. Just as it seemed 
petty to them to take account of any 
sum smaller than a billion dollars, so, 
to their fevered judgment, it was the 
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mark of a puny mind to consider the 
fortunes of anything smaller than an 
entire nation. A billion dollars, forty 
million souls, a million square miles— 
these were their units of discourse. 
They were gods, and whole peoples their 
puppets—but I can assure you that for 
a mere mortal it was a most exhausting 
evening. 

But it was not utterly wasted. I 
learned at least one thing from my 
experience. You know how every year 
every college president tells the gradu- 
ating class that they are standing on 
the threshold of a new life, that what 
the world needs is men who will be 
leaders, men of broad vision, and that 
the need was never so great as now. I 
have often wondered what a man of 
broad vision was really like, half fear- 
ing to meet one in the flesh because of a 
presentiment that I should not take to 
him. Now I know. Armitage is a man 
of broad vision, that’s what he is. All 
such men should be shot at dawn. But, 
of course, the desire to shoot Armitage 
at dawn or at any other time is otiose 
and ineffectual. I must try to counter- 
act his influence in less drastic and less 
conspicuous ways. 

When I got home that night I made 
several resolutions. First, to stop at 
the drug store the next day and pay a 
long-standing account (perhaps I should 
say my bonded indebtedness) of thirty- 
nine cents. Second, to tender a nickel 
in payment for four penny stamps at 
the post office and to count the change. 
Third, to take out citizenship papers in 
the state of Monaco (I think that is 
the one I mean), which has no foreign 
policy, no national debt, and a total 
population of about one hundred and 
thirteen. Fourth, pending this con- 
summation, to adopt the philosophical 
theory known as solipsism. According 
to this doctrine I am the only existing 
reality; everything else exists only as 
my idea. After all, one must do some- 
thing to restore the normai scale of life, 
and solipsism has the advantage of 


disposing quite neatly of Armitage. 
Vou. CXLIV.—No. 864.—102 


In that universe which is my mind I 
shall assign him a humble place: he 
will be one of my literary fictions. 


PARTNERS IN POVERTY 


BY RUTH LAMBERT JONES 


OT everyone can be a Partner in 

Poverty. Fewer still can occupy 
that position and enjoy it. Yet the 
recipe is exceedingly simple. 

In the first place, one must be pos- 
sessed of very little sense, even less 
money, and an aspiration to live in 
America’s largest city. In the second 
place, find a friend endowed with the 
same qualifications, minus a husband (he 
may be deceased, divorced, or dis- 
patched on a business trip), plus two 
husky children aged about eight and ten, 
respectively. (The children are abso- 
lutely essential since they provide num- 


. bers, a joie de vivre, and a stimulus which 


might otherwise be lacking.) Then 
choose your environment, preferably 
the garret of a rooming house run by 
Schwab’s, or any other potentate’s, ex- 
cook, and bordering, say, the Ransonia, 
that hostelry honored by the presence of 
America’s baseball wizard. 

Let the approach to your garret “a 
through a dank hall illuminated by a 
debilitated, red-globed gas jet, and up 
innumerable steep stairs, bathed in 
Stygian gloom and perfumed by the 
diverse aromas arising from sundry gas 
plates. Let your quarters themselves 
be two rooms, formerly one, but now 
divided by a beaver-board partition into 
a living room and an extremely narrow 
hall bedroom. Neither should you over- 
look the one closet outside in the hall, 
in which you will be forced to select gar- 
ments entirely by sense of touch, since 
no ray of light ever penetrates its depths; 
nor the draughty bath, which is a day’s 
journey distant; nor the “kitchenette,” 
which is an aperture off the living room 
about the size of a wardrobe trunk, con- 
taining two gas burners, three shelves, 
and four hooks. 
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Such conditions will almost auto- 
matically result in other conditions. 
The furnishings of your living room, for 
instance, will probably consist of one 
ponderous, black-walnut, marble-topped 
“buffet,” with blear-eyed mirror and 
frosted-glass doors; one massive baize- 
covered table of the same vintage; four 
variegated chairs; one cot; one couch; 
one fireplace very much occupied by a 
gas heater; one very weather-beaten rug; 
and one electric-light fixture. Your bed- 
room will contain with great difficulty 
two beds, one bureau, and one chair. 

These furnishings will have their limi- 
tations. The drawers of the buffet, 
which perforce you will use for a bureau, 
will stick; one drawer will be negotiable 
only by opening the door below it and 
poking from beneath. The table, al- 
though rooted to the spot whenever you 
desire to move it, will have legs so 
arranged that he who does not sit down 
to a meal gingerly will be the means of 
joggling over all the liquid upon it; also 
its casters will have the disconcerting 
faculty of coming off suddenly and up- 
tilting one end. The chairs, all save one 
whose upholstering sags untidily floor- 
ward, will be models of straight-backed 
discomfort, gilded and tapestried relics 
of former splendor with large humps in 
the middle which create the illusion of 
toppling air cushions. The cot will be 
very fair as cots go, but the couch, as the 
children tell you, will be a bit sparse for 
sleeping purposes. Although a worthy 
and highly necessary supplement to the 
lone register which is supposed to heat 
the apartment, the gas heater will keep 
the atmosphere charged with its own 
peculiar odor. And the lights, always a 
little out of reach, always accessible only 
after much stretching and straining, will 
have a hard, unescapable brilliance 
which will render reading dangerous. 

Your menu will be governed by your 
facilities for cooking and eating, and 
your facilities will be governed both by 
your lack of space and by your lack of 
finances. You will wash your dishes in 
the same bowl in which you wash your 


hands, and your refrigerator, since the 
window ledge is taboo, will be the 
bureau in your bedroom. 

You will become inured to many 
small hardships, such as telephone mes- 
sages that are never delivered, call bells 
that are never rung the correct number 
of times to summon you to friends who 
are waiting below, hot water that is 
never hot when you most emphatically 
need it, cockroaches surveying you 
coolly from the pipes when you are in 
the midst of a bath, and the complica- 
tions that attend the presence of milk 
and butter on your bureau, and the 
doing of laundry when the only place 
to hang it is over the brasses of your 
beds. 

Under pressure of such circumstances 
you will constantly be forming and un- 
forming habits. What you lose in fas- 
tidiousness you will gain in adaptability. 
It requires ingenuity to finish a bit of 
prose in the midst of roller skates, kew- 
pie dolls, lollipops, darning baskets, 
shoe trees, and art catalogues, to the 
tune of a geography lesson being dinned 
into two unheeding pairs of ears. It 
requires ingenuity of a different sort 
to transplant without disturbance two 
buxom young sleepers back from your 
bedroom into theirs, which is your sit- 
ting room by day and which has just 
served as such for your evening’s 
guests. 

But what of the things for which you 
and your Poverty Partner will leave 
comfortable, roomy houses in the sub- 
urbs and expose yourselves to the rigors 
of chaos and cockroaches? What of the 
concerts, the exhibitions, and the plays? 
Will there be any wherewithal left, how- 
ever meagerly you live, to pay for them, 
asks the skeptic? His cynicism can be 
the most conclusively answered by the 
program that will be yours. 

You will revel in the galleries. Your 
education will range from the etchings 
of Whistler, Pennell, Bellows, Bruet, and 
Roth to the ethereal pastels and the ex- 
quisite silverpoints of Dewing; from 
the miniature water colors of Williams 
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to the oils of Davis and Murphy, Carl- 
sen and Symons, Crane and Redfield. 

You will spend seven successive after- 
noons in the crowded auditorium of that 
merchant who brings literature to the 
shopping public by the process of insti- 
tuting a Bookman Week and having the 
authors roar in person before said public. 
You will see the younger generation con- 
front the older on the platform; you will 
hear poets, novelists, globe trotters, 
dramatists, critics, actors, parodists, and 
editors declaim in the flesh. And it will 
cost you nothing. 

You will happen upon the hundred 
and one little bookshops tucked away in 
a hundred and one unforeseen crannies 
and presided over by benevolent sages, 
young and old, short-haired and long, 
smocked and unsmocked. You will be 
permitted to feast your eyes upon first 
editions, presentation copies, and for- 
bidden masterpieces, and your ears upon 
the pronouncements of authoritative 
habitués. And it will cost you nothing— 
save perhaps a pang that you have not 
the wealth to purchase a twenty-dollar 
copy of Jurgen. 

You will haunt concert halls. You 
will gain there the peace and the under- 
standing and the inspiration that music 
alone can give. You will share the thrill 
of a great audience rising to acclaim the 
entrance of the world-renowned Polish 
pianist who has come to hear his Russian 
confrére. It will be the same with opera. 
You will join in the ovation accorded the 
Russian who has created the most stu- 
pendous “Boris” in the annals of the 
city. And it will cost you nothing—if 
you have two good legs and are not 
afraid of using them—save the price of 
standing-room admission. 

The theater will be yours, under like 
conditions, unless in a reprehensible fit 
of rashness you fall before the lure of the 
cut-price ticket agencies. You will run 
the gamut of melodrama and realism, of 
mystery and farce, of musical revue and 
the ultra-modernism which speaks in 
terms of “oneness and apartness and 
withoutness,” with the result that you 


will grow broad enough to see just how 
narrow your taste really is. 

There will also be the churches. For 
he who is an atheist elsewhere usually 
proves the most devout of worshipers in 
the city where creeds vary from Bahai- 
ism to Greek Orthodoxy, where the 
utmost simplicity of color and chanting 
and incense are to be had for the asking. 
So you will gain the help that comes from 
hearing powerful men speak the truth 
that is in their hearts. And it will cost 
you nothing save the traditional “ wid- 
ow’s mite.” 

Then, in addition to the attractions 
just enumerated, the whole city will be 
yours to roam in as you will. From the 
Battery to Morningside and beyond, at 
any hour of the day or night, you may 
fare forth as the mood prompts you, un- 
molested, unchallenged. And it will cost 
you nothing save at the utmost the 
price of surface car or elevated, subway 
or bus; while, as far as the latter con- 
veyance is concerned, you will experience 
no sensation comparable with the glori- 
ous detachment that pervades your be- 
ing when, from its careening height, 
you survey the mellow vistas of the 
arch, the glittering minarets of Broad- 
way, or the mist-swathed battlements of 
the Palisades. 

Finally, there will be people as well as 
places—the people that you will meet in 
shops and the people that you will meet 
out of them. Of course there is the well- 
worn truism that people are alike the 
world over, in big cities and in small. 
But in big cities at least there are more 
of them from whom to choose. The 
South American composer who speaks 
English as badly as you speak French, 
the young poet who is in such revolt at 
modernism that he is called “the twen- 
tieth-century Keats,” the Russian count 
who teaches ballet stars in the cinema 
and is possessed of a highly press- 
agented statuesqueness, the godlike 
English lordlet who, having come to 
America to retrieve the family fortunes, 
sells insurance and incurs the displeas- 
ure of his social mentors by living in 
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“The Village” instead of the West 
Fifties, all will add to your stimulation. 

Ah yes, says the skeptic, these various 
activities sound very feasible. But if 
you had to live in that uncomfortable 
sketchy way you'd think you were 
abused! All unwittingly he has reached 
the crux of the matter. For it is just 
your choice “to live in that uncomfortable 
sketchy way” that will make your Pov- 
erty Partnership so delightful and so 
successful. 


CHIVALRY AND THE EIGHT- 
HOUR DAY 
BY PHILIP CURTISS 


HEN the Dovecotes applied for 
divorce our town was simply 
aghast. Other divorces we had accepted 
as inevitable and with some of them we 
had been frankly relieved. In the case 
of the Taynkes, for instance, we had 
known for years that Tom Taynke was a 
drunkard and a scoundrel and that so- 
ciety as well as his wife was jolly well 
rid of him. On the other hand, in the 
case of the Jazzbergs, there was not 
enough money in the world to keep May 
Jazzberg completely satisfied, much less 
in the bank account of poor Arthur Jazz- 
berg, who was an overworked actuary in 
the office of the insurance commissioner. 
But the Dovecotes! Why, the Dove- 
cotes had been accepted for years as the 
perfect example of the ideal married 
couple! Both were attractive, well bred, 
and sensible. Their income was suffi- 
cient for rather more than a modest 
luxury. Jack Dovecote was a humorous, 
contemplative sort of man with just 
enough worldly viewpoint to make him 
tolerant. Jill Dovecote was a slender, 
gracious woman in whom a natural love 
of gayety never outbalanced a genuine 
love of her home. In fact, if one were 
called on suddenly to formulate a men- 
tal picture of the Dovecotes, one would 
have visualized them instinctively as sit- 
ting before their own charming fireplace, 
Jack Dovecote watching the rising 


smoke from his perfect Havana cigar, 
Jill looking dreamily into the glowing 
coals. 

And now came the astounding, in- 
credible tale that Jack Dovecote had 
marched to his lawyer one morning, 
made over five-eighths of his property to 
his wife, gone to Europe, and left a letter 
saying that he was never coming back. 
Was he mad? What secret skeleton 
could have existed in that wide-open 
closet? For days we went around 
blankly, asking these questions over and 
over, until, one night at the University 
Club, Bill Deck, the professional bach- 
elor and confirmed misogamist, abruptly 
put an end to them. 

“The whole trouble was,” announced 
Bill, “that Jack Dovecote got tired of 
being a blank, blank messenger boy!” 

After any important crisis it is com- 
paratively simple for the historian to 
turn back the pages of time and trace 
the events leading up to it. Bill Deck 
had placed his finger squarely, if bru- 
tally, on the one flaw in the Dovecote 
household, and, now that we looked back 
on it, any one of us could recall incessant 
instances. It was not that Jill Dovecote 
tyrannized over her husband; it was not 
that he himself was conscious of any 
vulgar subservience; it was simply that 
both of them had inherited, in abnormal 
degree, the Anglo-Saxon, or, to be more 
exact, the cultivated American, tradi- 
tion of the knight and his lady’s hand- 
kerchief. They were both to blame, in 
the sense that they were both innocent, 
for Jack Dovecote had encouraged this 
tradition as eagerly as had Jill—encour- 
aged it, that is, until it had swamped 
him, until, in short, it had become so 
deeply a part of their common life that 
there remained no way to uproot it ex- 
cept to cut the whole business and run. 

Before the separation, as I have said, 
one would instinctively have pictured 
the home life of the Dovecotes as one 
long reverie, sitting before the fireplace. 
Viewing it in the more critical spirit 
aroused by the tragedy, one saw that it 
had been really only Jill who sat, while 
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Jack was eternally milling about on little 
duties either suggested by Jill or implied 
by her presence: 

“Jack darling, I’ve left my handker- 
chief up in my room.” “Sweetheart, 
these cigarettes aren’t so good as the 
others. I think you'll find some of the 
kind I like in the pantry.” ‘Dearest, I 
want to match those cretonnes up in the 
guest room. Would you mind going up 
and bringing down one of the sash cur- 
tains?” A minute later: “No, darling. 
I’m sorry. You'll have to go up again. 
I meant the ones with the tapes.” 

Now Jack, although he had an inher- 
ited income, was also a very conscien- 
tious professional man. He had daily 
problems which he liked to thresh out 
in his own mind before his fireplace, but 
these little interruptions both he and Jill 
accepted as a natural duty of their state 
of civilization. I do not think that Jack 
would ever have broken under the strain 
had not Jill, in an excess of good-hearted- 
ness, also taken to farming him out, as 
it were, to her friends: 

“Jack darling, Elizabeth Prim is com- 
ing back from New York to-night. I told 
her that you would just run down and 
take her out to her house.”” “ Dearest, 
Marjorie Daw didn’t like to keep her 
chauffeur up so late, so I said that you’d 
be glad to go over to Helen Hunt’s and 
get a cape she’s going to lend Marjorie. 
By the time you’ve left that at Mar- 
jorie’s I'll be all ready for you to come 
back here for me.” “Sweetheart, I 
know that Mrs. Pelton would like a 
cheese sandwich or something before she 
goes home. . . . Oh yes, Mrs. Pelton, I 
know you would. It won’t take Jack a 
minute. And, Jack darling, while you’re 
at it you might just as well make enough 
for usall. And, Jack! Oh, Jack! Before 
you do that, just go up and get those 
photographs of Maude’s baby. If they 
aren't in my corner cupboard, they’re in 
the tray of my trunk.” 

On the occasion of this last incident 
I myself was personally present and I 
know that none of us wanted a sand- 
wich, not even Mrs. Pelton. We all took 


them merely because it was easier than 
to argue, just as one accepts a second 
helping of fish; but Jack cut his finger 
with the bread knife and barked his 
knees trying to find Jill’s trunk in the 
dark. He had been on his feet since 
dinner, anyway, fetching and jumping 
for things that nobody really wanted— 
the sort of ostentatious, superfluous serv- 
ice for which wealthy people keep an 
extra man. I don’t know, of course, but 
I have often wondered whether it was 
after this particular session that Jack 
began to look up steamer routes. 

There are certain subjects which the 
wise man leaves severely alone—except 
possibly in print—and the American 
woman’s idea of chivalry is the most 
dangerous of them all. There are few 
other things which one cannot discuss 
frankly to-day in any social group. Sug- 
gest a man’s right to be his own judge 
of his morals, and the result is merely 
an argument; but let any man even 
dare to question what Bill Deck would 
probably call “the bellhop functions of 
married life’? and the trumpet blows. 
Instantly all the feminine members of 
the company will rally into a single com- 
pact formation, presenting a solid pha- 
lanx of bristling horns. 

In practice, however, the question 
does not disappear because one ignores 
it, for, in its simple analysis, the Dove- 
cote tragedy is only an instance of what 
inevitably occurs when any too vigorous 
attempt is made to exact a feudal privi- 
lege in an industrial age. History has 
more to say about the Dovecote affair 
than one would imagine. 

Chivalry is essentially a military sys- 
tem. Its underlying idea is not one of 
service, but one of defence. In a vigorous 
clash of arms the healthy, chivalric male 
has always been delighted to fight for 
his lady’s handkerchief, but even the 
Arthurian legends never went so far as 
to say that he was called on to wash 
and iron it. 

Chivalry, as the modern American 
woman understands it, has degenerated 
into valetry. The mistake is not un- 
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natural, and American avomen have not 
been the first to make it, for all military 
systems imply also a certain number of 
menial duties. In modern armies these 
are called “fatigue,”’ an excellent name 
for them. When, however, in any estab- 
lishment founded on the chivalric ideal, 
the military obligations gradually dimin- 
ish and a subtle attempt is made to re- 
place them entirely with menial tasks, 
the result is always revolt. One of the 
later Roman emperors found this out as 
poignantly as did Jill Dovecote. Fired 
with commendable civic zeal, he set his 
unoccupied legions to draining the 
Roman marshes, with the prompt result 
that there was a vacancy on the throne 
of the Cesars. For, as Gibbon remarked 
in reviewing this episode, history has 
shown that all attempts to translate 
soldiers into laborers must end in col- 
lapse. In return for the rigors, hard- 
ships, and negligible rewards which 
make up their extraordinary lot, soldiers 
must find their recompense in the idle- 
ness and license traditionally associated 
with the martial life. 

Chivalry, again, and all feudal forms 
are founded essentially on slavery or at 
least on the presence of a large and 
tolerant serving class. Whether one likes 
to admit it or not, all forms of punctilio 
flourish only in large and extravagant 
establishments and become grotesque in 
small, economic ones. 

It is here that modern industrial fact 
most insolently obtrudes its hard shoul- 
der into the chivalric idea. Twenty 


years ago a household like that of the 
Dovecotes would have had at least three 
obsequious and willing servants inside 
the house, a coachman and a gardener 
outside, all working on the basis of a 
twenty-four-hour day. Household serv- 
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ice in any such loyal and elastic sense 
has, to-day, reached the vanishing point. 
Even Jill Dovecote knew too much to 
put any strain on such as she had. The 
demands of chivalry, however, as ap- 
plied to aristocratic labor, have hung on 
as unrelenting as ever. The result in the 
Dovecote case was that, each year, Jack 
Dovecote had to pick up more and more 
of the offices laid down by Bridgets and 
Huldas, whose system was inherited not 
from Sir Walter Scott, but from Adam 
Smith and John Stuart Mill. The wash- 
ing machine and the gas stove have 
solved many problems, but neither the 
gas stove nor the washing machine can 
fetch and carry for a recumbent, Orien- 
tal Jill. 

It was not a question of churlishness 
or brutality or of selfishness on the part 
of Jack Dovecote, this revolt against the 
old code. It was simply a question of 
the limitations of the human frame. It 
was probable that the lord and master 
would not have minded doing the work 
of the chauffeur or the gardener after his 
own office hours, or even the work of 
the furnace man, but, curiously, those 
vigorous forms of labor could still be 
obtained. It was the lady’s maid, the 
footman, the page boy—the superfluous 
functionaries of studied indolence—who 
had disappeared from the labor scheme. 
It was their tasks which wore down Jack 
Dovecote’s morale. Aside from the 
actual time and effort involved, there is 
a genuine question as to how far a man 
who holds all day a position of command 
can throw himself into the attitude of a 
lackey after four o’clock every afternoon, 
an office which by its very nature re- 
quires an absence of all other thought. 
Jack Dovecote answered this question 
as far as he was concerned. 
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NE hears that the girls are out of 
hand. The newspapers take notice 
of it; also the gossips. People who 
have children who have reached the 
disorderly age, say between seventeen 
and twenty-five, know more or less 
what the other young people of that 
age are about, and report on it, very 
privately when it concerns their own 
children, but as to other people’s chil- 
dren with a proper candor. They say 
the girls are bolder than they should be 
—forward in their attentions to young 
men, and obstreperously indifferent to 
what used to be considered propriety. 
Maybe there is still propriety, but we 
are assured that it is a different article, 
a different standard, from what it was 
ten years ago. There is argument anent 
it all, whether the girls are better or 
worse than their grandmothers, and the 
argument that they are better by no 
means lacks supporters who maintain 
that one must not judge them by ex- 
ternals, since some of the least restrained 
of them are all right at heart and very 
promising guardians for the generation 
to come. 
Well, we hope so. 


We hope for the 
best about everything in this world 


and keep on hoping. When things do 
not improve we optimists say, “Of 
course, they must be worse before they 
are better,” and when they get worse 
we rate that as a sign of coming improve- 
ment. And indeed we are quite justified 
in not being over-alarmed about the 
girls, because they are going to keep on 
with us, no matter what happens, if we 
keep on ourselves. They cannot be 
abolished by amending the Constitution. 
As an institution they are clear away 
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above the law—something fundamental 
and superhuman and any other powerful 
and comprehensive word you think of. 
When we talk about their behavior, it is 
as though we discussed freckles or some- 
thing else that comes and goes. 

All the same, we may consider whether 
women in our day are on the right job, 
and, if not, what can be done to conduct 
them to it. Some day there will be a 
discussion whether suffrage has affected 
them at all, and, if it has, whether it has 
done them good or harm; also it will 
be discussed whether woman suffrage 
has had an effect on our world, and, if 
it has, whether it has made it better 
or worse. But these discussions are 
not yet. Everything that happens now 
that people do not like they blame on 
the war, and you could not yet un- 
tangle the effects of the war on women 
from the effects of the vote on them. 
Possibly both the vote and the war did 
them good. I guess they did, and that 
these ructionary manners of the young 
ones are just accompanying stages to 
improvement. New liberty always does 
some damage to the liberated. It is in- 
toxicating, and not all heads can stand 
it, nor all legs. 

I have not the hardihood to imagine 
taking away the vote from women who 
have had it, but I can imagine their 
throwing it back on our hands as some- 
thing not worth their while; and indeed 
it is argued that it is not worth their 
while. The learned Doctor Jacks of Ox- 
ford, who edits the Hibbert Journal, 
might take that view, for votes mainly 
concern government, and Doctor Jacks 
thinks that the public interest of all na- 
tions is far more intensely centered on 
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government than government is worth. 
In an article contributed the other day 
to the New York Evening Post, he said: 


The need of “government,” though un- 
questionably real, is not the primary need of 
mankind, and all attempts to make it so are 
doomed to defeat themselves to the end of 
time. Man’s primary need is for light, and 
until this is recognized, and made into a new 
basis of human relationship, the world will 
continue to advance from bad to worse on 
the path of confusion and strife. 


It is a familiar charge that man has 
always put on woman all the drudgery 
he could. The vote was to emancipate 
her, but, perhaps, after all, man, when 
he handed it to her with so polite a bow, 
was merely up to his old tricks of putting 
off on her something he was tired of do- 
ing himself, and something that had 
ceased to be of first importance. Per- 
haps man is secretly and instinctively of 
Doctor Jacks’s opinion about govern- 
ment—that it is not so important as 
some other things, and expects gradu- 
ally to put it off on the sex that is 
strongest in dealing with details, and go 
off himself after those other things, and 
especially, as Doctor Jacks suggests, 
after light. The trouble about that is 
that a large proportion of the new light 
seems to come through women—that it 
appears not to be intended that man 
should get anywhere by himself. Where 
there is a Dante there is a Beatrice. It is 
not recorded who filled that office for 
Roger Bacon, who seems to have got an 
unusual line of information from some 
source or other, and apparently out of 
his own head. But Beatrice was most 
helpful to Dante after she had died, 
and that leaves a door open for assist- 
ance to Roger Bacon, which might not 
be less feminine because it was invisible. 
And there was Joan of Are through 
whom help came to France, working for 
the most part through very stupid men. 


But now again about the girls. Ac- 
cepting the hypothesis that they are dis- 
orderly, what is the cure for it? Is it the 
trouble that the mothers are neglecting 


their duties—that discipline is slack? It 
may very well be in the more extreme 
cases that the mothers are no better 
than they should be, and have, them- 
selves, relaxed standards of morality or 
decorum, and it may be in some cases 
that good mothers, who knew their duty 
toward their daughters, have not been 
able to do it because the license of the 
times ran too strong against them. In 
all things the spirit of these times is 
against compulsion. The war brought 
an immense enlargement of liberty. In 
this country it sent thousands of the 
best born and the best brought-up girls 
out into comparatively unguarded pub- 
lic service—in many cases beyond the 
seas. There had been no like emancipa- 
tion of young women from restraint since 
our fathers migrated to this country. 
Affairs were running strong toward in- 
creased liberty for young women for 
years before the war. The girls’ colleges 
were nurseries of that movement. When 
the war came it fairly went over the top, 
and the girls that came along immediate- 
ly after the war are thoroughly infected 
with it. People who think that mothers 
will regain the control of daughters 
which they had a generation ago must 
anticipate « much greater reaction in 
things in general than most of us can 
see the signs of. Government by mothers 
is important, just as all government is 
important, but as to domestic govern- 
ment, the case is very much the same as 
with political government, which Doc- 
tor Jacks says is not so important as it 
seems because the vital need is the need 
of light. The thing that is going to help 
the girls is not so much rules and author- 
ity, though some of them need both, as 
understanding of life. If they can be 
helped to that, the help will amount to 
something. 


That, I take it, is the light which Doc- 
tor Jack calls for—understanding of life. 
The whole world needs it; the girls need 
it because they are a part of the con- 
temporary world and subject to its im- 
pulses and distresses. Being at a time 
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of life when emotion runs strong and 
experience has not yet gathered much 
power of regulation, they show more 
visibly than older people the symptoms 
of theworld disease, and, being girls, their 
deviations from decorum seem to ob- 
servers more scandalous and disquieting 
than if they were men. Yet the men, 
the gunmen, for example, show even 
more astonishing deviations. In their 
remarkable behavior the girls are seekers 
after understanding of life—the same 
quest that Doctor Jacks would put us 
all on when he says that the world’s 
great need is light. The light it needs 
is something that will illuminate our 
adventure on earth and help us to under- 
stand it and to handle it better, with 
more intelligence and with more suc- 
cess. When one says that what the 
world needs is religion, that is the same 
story in different words. It means that 
we need a truer understanding of life 
and it directs us to religion to get it. 
If we do not get it out of religion, then 
religion does not help us. 

Winston Churchill, the American nov- 
elist, who has devoted three years to 
efforts to come to a better understanding 
about life, and has begun to disclose his 
findings, says, “Religion must give you 
creative energy or it is nothing.”” His 
quest is to get something out of religion 
that will give people increased power over 
their own lives, over tueir behavior, over 
their happiness. That is the most im- 
portant quest that human minds are 
following to-day, and many of them are 
pursuing it, and not without promise of 
arriving somewhere. That serious ob- 
server, Herbert Croly, the leading edi- 
tor of the New Republic, contributed a 
long discourse to that paper in February 
on “Behaviorism in Religion,” the gist 
of which was that the world must have 
a better understanding of human life 
and that it was likely to get it through 
religion if religion and science could be 
induced to work together. Science, he 
thought, had at last come far enough 
toward understanding what sort of a 


creature man is, and what his ingredi- 
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ents are, and what are the influences that 
affect him, to verify and illuminate the 
conception of man and of human rela- 
tions that appears in the sayings of 
Christ in the New Testament. “‘ Modern 
civilization,” Mr. Croly said, “is crack- 
ing for want of a religious truth which 
can earn the allegiance of men by its 
ability, if voluntarily accepted, to liber- 
ate and integrate human life. Christi- 
anity claims to possess this virtue and 
might possess it if the Christian min- 
istry can reach a common interpretation 
of their faith. . . . Formidable as the 
task is, we believe the Christian min- 
istry can undertake it with a sufficient 
chance of success if only they will adjust 
their minds to its necessity. Their 
chance of success is born of the profound 
congruity between the conception of hu- 
man nature revealed by Jesus Christ two 
thousand years ago and the conception 
of human nature which is now obtaining 
year by year, as the result of scientific 
investigation, increasing authority and 
acquiescence.” 

That is almost as much as to say that 
science has almost discovered that the 
Sermon on the Mount is a practical 
treatise on human relations, which is 
comforting as far as it goes, and inter- 
esting, too. What is not so comforting 
is the suggestion that the power of 
Christianity to liberate and integrate 
human life is dependent on the ability of 
the Christian ministry to reach a com- 
mon interpretation of their faith. If 
Christianity can’t operate until its min- 
isters get together it’s a bad case, and 
fit to persuade stock operators to sell 
the market. But why wait for them? 
Did gravitation wait for concurrence of 
scientists with Newton’s theory? Gravi- 
tation is a law that works without regard 
for contemporary opinion, but people 
who understand it have an advantage 
over people who don’t. If Christianity 
also is a law, that will work also without 
much regard to the opinions of ministers, 
and people who understand it and use it 
will benefit by it without deference to 
the ministers’ feelings. No one has a 
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patent on Christianity. The world, 
after some centuries of hesitation, has 
pretty much accepted that position, and 
actions for infringement are no longer 
dangerous. 

Mr. Croly seems to hope to see religion 
so exhibited that the scientific mind can 
grasp and understand it, and to see 
science so expounded that the religious 
mind may get out of it a confirmation 
of what it has received by spiritual in- 
telligence. That seems very much what 
Winston Churchill is driving at. “We 
can,” he says, “with the help of modern 
science, in biology and psychology, reach 
a theory as to the nature of the mind 
that will account for man’s dualism, the 
conflict between emotions. Each of us 
has a body that is torn by mental con- 
flicts. The problem is to resolve them. 
We are on the way toward finding out 
what the source of all our neuroses is 
to-day, and when we have done that we 
will liberate powers undreamed of. 
Morality has crumbled simply because 
we do not understand what religion 
really means. We are entitled to a scien- 
tific explanation of the forces operating 
in us, and there has been none. But I am 
sure that it can be put in terms of mod- 
ern science, and when that has been done 
we will know how to put an end to the 
mental conflicts that now rage in every- 
one’s being, crippling the power that 
exists in each of us, and will learn how 
to use our mental energy as we should.” 


These are still obscure matters about 
which most of us have very limited 
understanding. We pick up an idea 
here and an idea there, and the most 
that most of us have learned as yet is 
that there is something to be found out 
which, if we can discover it, will be 
helpful to human conduct, to interna- 
tional politics, to the behavior of girls, 
and the dealings of nations one with 
another. Compulsion, as said, is pretty 
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well recognized as a broken reed in hu- 
man affairs. It accomplishes only mo- 
mentary things. If it dams a flood the 
waters run over the top of the dam, or if 
they do not it merely puts things back 
and postpones solutions that are due. 
The world maintains its police forces to 
keep things from getting too much out 
of hard, and that seems right, but it 
never looked so little to compulsion for 
solutions. In that particular it seems to 
be getting around to the New Testament 
view of human life and the way to deal 
with it—the view that Mr. Croly says 
the scientists begin to see the point of. 
The hope of the world nowadays is not 
in armies or in navies, not even in the 
elimination of war by chemistry; it is 
in thought and the better understanding 
of life; in the acceptation of knowledge 
and the infusion of credibility into many 
things that have been incredible. That 
is the job of science—to make the in- 
credible credible; to make the incom- 
prehensible understandable; to increase 
belief, especially in scientists, and con- 
firm the religious people in all the truth 
they have and detach them from such 
error as is mixed with it. If :vou think 
all that is going on while we wait, it 
makes the prospects of this troubled 
world seem a good deal better, and en- 
courages everyone to live on a few years 
more and see how things work out, 
whereas for folks who feel that the very 
difficult complications that the Great 
War has left in its wake must all be 
brought to solution without any new 
helps to thought or action, the prospect 
must be considerably enveloped with 
haze. Happily for our world, it is full of 
forward-looking people who expect it to 
outlast all its troubles, and whom the 
recognition of difficulties only confirms 
in confidence in the ability of man to 
overcome them, and in faith that all the 
power he needs to that end exists and is 
waiting for him to recognize and use it. 




















OLD STUFF 


BY MORRIE RYSKIND 


H, Lydia, your beauty fades | 
(A thing no gentleman should mention!) 

Your pardon, erstwhile queen of maids, 

I merely bring to your attention 
That gentlemen’s attentions no 

More fill your hours (as was frequent): 
Last week you found a brand-new beau 

Who, in the week, went. 


But, Lydia, I merely speak 
To point a universal moral. 
Pray turn to me your other cheek— 
, Why should two old-time sweethearts quarrel? 
I'd merely have you understand 
Your plight is but the plight of all men: 
Of queens and kings and “servants” and 
Of negro hallmen. 


Take Cleopatra—Cesar did!— 

She had your looks; she had your graces; 
She ranked as Egypt’s Royal Kid. 

And anything she said was Aces. 
Did she retain her queenly grasp? 

Or did her golden charms diminish? 
Read history: there was an asp 

In at the finish. 


There was a time the name of Rome 
Was something that a man could boast of; | 
A Roman citizen, at home i: 
Or traveling, was made the most of; ce 
A Roman’s wife wore silk and satin; hy 
Rome was the place that all roads led to. 
And now . . . Rome’s dead. And even Latin— 
Yes, Latin’s dead, too. 
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Napoleon—I mean the King. 
How could you think I meant the goody !— 
Was Emperor of Everything. 


But could he hold his throne? 


How could he? 


The laws of nature said the foe 
Must beat this vilest of the vile. . . . And 


They locked him up on—Blackwells? 


Some other island. 


No— 


And, Lydia dearest, I could speak 
To you of many other cases 
Who had their day—or maybe week— 
Because of brains or lovely faces. 
Britannica is full of facts— 
So many facts you'd go to sleep, dear; 
Or J could furnish you with tracts: 
Read ’em and weep, dear! 


Hibernian Hyperbole 

N one of our New England summer resorts 
lives, during the summer, a family having 
four small children of assorted sizes, and 
several dogs. In the employ of the household 
is an Irish maid whose duties include keep- 
ing the living rooms of the house in order. 
Early in the season the streets of the village 





Is Yours Like This? 


“Oh, John, I have an awful confession to make! I have been 
deceiving you for the last ten years! I have saved half of each 
month’s allowance during all that time, and now have over 


ten thousand dollars in the savings bank !-” 





are treated to a coat of tar, a proceeding 
attended by much tracking about of the 
sticky concoction by the children and the 
dogs. Nora’s distress of mind, after one of 
these experiences, is great, for she is a cleanly 
soul who has the appearance of her domain 
much at heart. When the untidiness was at 
its worst one day she went in search of her 
mistress and complained : 

“I give you me wor-rd, 
Mrs. Brown, that fer 
ivery wanst the boys and 
thim dogs has gone out of 
this house this day, 
they’ve come in twinty- 
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five times! 


A Youthful Logician 

MARGARET is only 

seven years old, but 
sometimes quite naughty. 
On one of these occasions 
her mother, hoping to 
be particularly impres- 
sive, said, “Don’t you 
know that if you keep 
on doing so many 
naughty things your 
children will be naughty, 
? too?” 

Margaret dimpled, and 
cried, triumphantly, 
“Oh, mother, now you 
have given yourself 
away!” 
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Fellow Martyrs 


Jones recognizes the voice of his pet caddie 





Lacking in Consideration 
As long as the grass in a Chicago public 
park is healthy and green the citizens 
seem to look upon it as some sort of garden 
and keep off of it, as the signs command 
them. When it begins to die out, however, 
their respect for it instantly vanishes. 

A man in a hurry started one day to cut 
across a yellowing patch in the upper park, 
but was stopped by a policeman. 

“What difference does it make?” de- 
manded the citizen. “‘The grass is half dead 
already.” 

“Sure,” said the indignant officer, “if ye 
had a sick friend, would ye be walkin’ on 
his stoomach?”’ 


A “Fat” Wedding Fee 

GROUP of jolly city people were having 

a house party on a farm. As part of 
the entertainment they entered enthusiastic- 
ally into the plans of their hostess to give a 
wedding to a girl who was to marry a young 
farmer of the neighborhood. The most dap- 
per and punctilious of the city youths volun- 
teered to be “best man.” 

“Now,” said he to the stalwart groom, 
‘you just give me the fee you have arranged 
for the minister, and I'll have it in my vest 
pocket, ready to hand to him.” 

Whereupon the rustic giant shook with 


laughter. “You won't be getting it into your 
vest pocket!” he chuckled. “It’s a little pig 
I've been fattening for the parson.” 


Proof Positive 
(THERE recently entered the office of a 
railway claim agent an old darky who 

presented a request for compensation for the 
alleged loss of a mule, which was said to 
have been killed by one of the trains. 

“You are sure,”’ remarked the agent, after 
hearing the. story, “that it was our Atlanta 
express that killed your mule? Why are you 
so positive on that point?” 

“Why, boss,” said the negro, as if sur- 
prised at the question, “‘dat mule done licked 
every other train on yo’ road!” 


Too Much of a Good Thing 
A CERTAIN professor confided to a friend 
that he had been very happy when, 

after years of wooing, the lady of his choice 
had said “yes.” 

“But why did you break the engagement 
so soon after?” asked the friend. 

“Tt was she who dissolved it.” 

“Really? How did that happen?” 

“Tt was due to my accursed absent- 
mindedness. When a few days later I called 
at her home, I again asked her to marry me.” 
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A Thorough Workman 
STRANGER came to Mrs. Arlington’s, 
asking to be allowed to polish her 
floors. His manner was anything but ener- 
getic, and Mrs. Arlington feared that he 
would not do the work properly. So she 
asked: 

“Are you quite sure you are accustomed 
to doing this?” 

The man replied: 

“You know Captain Collins’s folks next 
door but one? Well, I refer you to them. 
On the polished floor of their dining room 
five persons broke their legs last winter, and 
a lady slipped clear down the grand stair- 
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case. I polished all their floors! 
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One of the Family 
ILLIE had been placed by her aunt 
in a situation as maid of all work in 
a family of three. At the end of a week 
the aunt dropped in to see how she was 
getting on. 
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“Do you like the work?” she asked. 

“It’s fair,” said the laconic Tillie. 

“And are they making you feel at 
home?” 

‘Sometimes they do, and sometimes they 
don’t.” 

*“Now what do you mean by that?” de- 
manded the aunt. 

“Well,” said Tillie, “they haven’t asked 
me to go to church with them yet; but last 
night they went on with a grand quarrel they 
were having, all the three of them, with me 
taking the dishes off of the table, just as if I 
had been one of the family.” 


A Pattern for Husbands 
m OUNG women nowadays,” remarks 
an ornithologist in the employ of the 
government, “‘take too light a view of 
marriage. While in the West last sum- 
mer I was induced to lecture to a summer 
school. During the course of this lecture 
I chanced to remark: 
“**The ostrich sees very little; 
on the other hand, it digests 











everything.’ 

“*Whereupona girl on the front 
bench exclaimed, sotto voce, to 
her neighbor: ‘Gee! What an 
ideal husband an ostrich must 
make!’” 

A Bad Fit 
N a Western town, where oys- 
ters are oftener seen in cans 
than in shells, one economical 
housekeeper conceived a brilliant 
plan of making one set of half 
shells serve for two meals. She 
was to give one dinner on one 
evening and another the next 
night. At the first dinner oys- 
ters were served on the half shell. 
The next day the hostess bought 
oysters in bulk, and gave orders 
that they should be placed on the 
shells which had been bought and 

used the day before. 

Little Louis was a close stu- 
dent of nature in his small way. 
He looked at the plate before 














“Oh, it’s a good job! 


any time after six.” 


I’m practically me own boss. I 
can go in any time before seven o'clock, and I can leave 


him. Then, in a loud, shrill 
voice he said: 

**Mother, see! What funny 
oysters! All of mine grow the 
wrong way in the shell!” 








EDITOR’S 


She Numbered Two Lords 
HEN Lord Bryce 
was in this coun- 
try he met, among other 
more distinguished per- 
sons, a little girl named 
Tris. At their formal in- 
troduction Iris offered her 
small hand most gracious- 
ly and smiled up into his 
face, saying: 

“*T am very glad to see 
you, Lord Bryce; you are 
the first lord I have ever 
seen—except Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” 
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Criticizing the Minister 
HE new minister at 
Middleville was an es- 
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timable and studious man, 
but his sermons were apt 
to seem lacking in point. 

“How do you like Mr. 
Spreen’s preaching?”’ asked one of the dea- 
cons, pausing in his ride past the Morton corn- 
field for a few words with the owner of it, 
who was setting up an elaborate scarecrow. 

“Um!” said the farmer. ‘He’s got book 
learning enough, I guess, but he’s got to find 
out that the best way to rake ain’t with the 
teeth upward.” 





“* Here! Here! 


kid sisters up to our house!l”’ 


You mustn’t throw stones at the stork!” 
“* Well, let him ’tend to his own business, then, and quit bringin’ 


An Officer and a Gentleman 


Not Napping 
HAT a man may be a diplomat, although 
married, is illustrated in the case of a 
man in Washington whose wife is a promi- 
nent member of the National Woman’s 
Party. 

**Henry,” said she to him on one occasion, 
“‘whom do you regard as the greatest gen- 
eral?” 

Without a moment’s 
hesitation Henry replied, 
“Joan of Arc.” 





Not Labeled. 
SHERIFF drove up 
to a railway station 

with an insane man hand- 
cuffed to his wrist. It was 
not exactly clear which 
should board the train 
first, and some difficulty 
was experienced in get- 
ting up the steps. The 
porter offered his services 
and seemed to make 
the mix-up worse, so he 
backed off and remarked: 

**Jes’ which one of you- 
all ge’mens is de nut, any- 
way? Ispecks I could be 
mo’ he’p if I find dat out 
f 
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True Gallantry 
Aft the morning service one 
Sunday, little Roger was 
seated beside a very fashionably 
attired woman. 

When the bearer of the con- 
tribution box came slowly down 
the aisle the lady began search- 
ing wildly, but ineffectually, for 
her money. 

Roger watched her anxiously 
and when the box and bearer 
were perilously near he pressed 
a coin into his astonished neigh- 
bor’s hand and said, softly: 

‘Here, you take my dime and 
I'll hide under the seat.” 


Real Gratitude 
R some time Mrs. Carra- 
way had been endeavoring 
to instill into the heart of her 
youngest, Tommy, aged ten, the 
sentiment of generosity, which, it 
seemed to her, was not naturally 








The Gang Stage a Circus of Their Own 


A Bird in the Wrong Flock 
HE local society was to meet that after- 
noon. Mrs. Jemkins, a short, plump 
woman, dressed in a hurry and came panting 
downstairs. 

“Carrie, run up to my room and get my 
blue ribbon rosette, the society’s badge,” she 
directed her maid. “‘I have forgotten it. You 
will know it, Carrie—blue ribbon and gold 
lettering.” 

“Yessum, I knows it,” said Carrie. Carrie 
could not read, but she knew a blue ribbon 
with gold lettering when she saw it, and there- 
fore had no trouble in finding it, and fastened 
it properly on the dress of her mistress. 

Mrs. Jemkins was too busy greeting her 
frien !s or giving close attention to the speak- 
ers at the meeting to note that when they 
shook hands with her they smiled strangely. 

When she reached home she went directly 
to the dining room, where the other members 
of the family were seated at supper. 

“For Heaven’s sake, mother!”’ exclaimed 
her son. “That blue ribbon— Have you 
been wearing that at the meeting?” 

The gold lettering read: 

CARVILLE POULTRY SHOW 
FIRST PRIZE BANTAM 


present. In this relation she had 
been especially careful to com- 
mend to Tommy’s consideration 
the son of a poor family in the neighborhood. 

One day Tommy came home radiant. 

“Well,” he said to his mother, “I gave 
that poor boy half of the box of candy you 
bought for me.” 

The mother also beamed. 
dear little man,” she said. 
boy grateful?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tommy, “he was 
grateful, all right. He came round to the 
school yard and let me lick him where every- 
body was looking on.”’ 


“You are a 
“Was the poor 





A Favorite Dish 
yo Gibbs of Smalltown, Kansas, 
decided to travel. Arriving in Chicago, 
he made up his mind to eat at least one meal 
in a fashionable hotel. He was getting on 
famously with the array of silverware, and 
appeared to feel satisfied that he was passing 
for a man of the world, when Jackson, the 
colored waiter, became communicative. 
“Been in town long, sah?” 
“Just came in from New Orleans,” said 
the young adventurer. 
“Dat so? Ah used to live in New Orleans. 
How’s de Mardi Gras?” 
“Fine. It’s the best I’ve ever eaten.” 

















EXTENDED mention of William McFee 
was made in these pages last month. In 
addition to the three novels cited, he is 
The author of An Ocean Tramp and 
Harbours of Memory, in each of which the 
reader will find interesting passages of an 
autobiographical character. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, editor and author of numerous vol- 
umes dealing with American life and letters, 
has been a lifelong resident of Boston. 


Mary 8S. Watts, who resides in Cincin- 
nati, is known to the American reading 
public through her novels rather than her 
short stories, which the Editors regret are 
not more frequent. Alice Corbin, who 
makes her home at Santa Fe, has written 
several volumes of poetry and plays. She 
is associate editor of the Poetry Magazine. 


Stephen Leacock’s comment upon Eng- 
lish university life has especial point in that 
he is himself a member of the faculty of 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
Harrison Rhodes is well known to HarPer 
readers as the author of many delightful 
stories and studies of American life. He 
divides his year between New York and 
Daytona, Florida. Vernon Howe Bailey 
is an American artist who has recently 
returned from an extensive sojourn in Spain. 
The drawings which he made during this trip 
have been purchased by the Hispanic Society, 
to form a part of their permanent collection, 
and Mr. Bailey has been commissioned to 
return to Spain in order to make a further 
pictorial record of that country. 


Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant has re- 
turned to New York, and is now engaged 
upon a book which will record her experiences 
and impressions of the Southwest. G. K. 
Chesterton has completed the series of 
adventures of “The Man Who Knew Too 
Much,” which will be published in book 
form in the autumn. The last of these 
stories. “The Vengeance of the Statue,” 
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in which the series is brought to a tragic and 
dramatic finale, will appear in the June issue. 


Edward L. Thorndike is one of the lead- 
ing psychologists of the country and has 
written extensively on his subject. He has 
contributed two articles, “The Psychology 
of the Half-educated Man” and “Intelli- 
gence and Its Uses,” to HarpER’s MAGAZINE. 


C. A. Bennett and Philip Curtiss are 
familiar names to readers of the “ Lion’s 
Mouth.” Ruth Lambert Jones, a gradu- 
ate of Vassar College, obviously knows her 
New York, although now resident in Haver- 


hill, Mass. 


Letters from strange nooks and corners of 
the country seem to be the rule this month. 
The Editors have received the following 
letter from a subscriber in Walsenburg, 
Colorado, which is only one of many expres- 
sions of appreciation that the first of Miss 
Sergeant’s articles have brought forth: 


Dear Harper’s,—“The Journal of a Mud 
House” is going to fill a long unfilled desire. I 
have wanted something that would help me un- 
derstand the mind and soul of the Mexican. 

I read with delight of Miss Sergeant's sunset 
on the Sangre de Cristo, of her gray-green mesas, 
and of her experiences with José and his brother 
Ramon. I am eagerly looking forward and trust- 
ing her next articles will help me comprehend my 
many Martinezes, Garcias, and Sanchezes. 

My work is that of a public-health nurse in a 
country with a ninety-per-cent Mexican popula- 
tion. Their need is so great and my knowledge 
of them so meager. 

oe & & 

The high standards in illustration which 
the Magazine has prided itself in maintaining 
for over seventy years have evoked frequent 
comment, but no more pleasing testimonial 
to the artistic excellence of Harper’s has 
ever reached the Editors than the following 
letter written by a Scotch miner living in 
Edinburgh: 
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Dear Harper’s,—On the last week in De- 
cember last year I placed an order with Mr. Eliot, 
bookseller, Prince Street, Edinburgh, for one copy 
of your magazine to be delivered each month, on 
my calling for it. I called frequently during the 
month of January, and about the last week was 
told “they had sent specially to the wholesale 
house to ask the reason for nondelivery, and they 
were informed the wholesale house was taking no 
more orders for American magazines, as they had 
too much trouble with delivery.” I canceled my 
order and decided to write you to ask for name of 
the house supplying your magazine in London. 

I am anxious to get a copy eack month, for two 
reasons, first, because of the high literary quality, 
and secondly, for the fine drawings. I can find no 
British magazine to equal yours in quality of 
illustrations. We have monthlies that are the 
best of their class in article and story, but I can- 
not find a magazine now published here to equal 
some of the American ones in beauty of illustra- 
tion. When the English Illustrated Magazine was 
alive, we were second to none, but it died years 
ago and I cannot find one anything like yours or 
it. I have a boy aged 15 who is giving some prom- 
ise of being able to draw well. I have two boys 
who are interested in good literature, and I am 
willing to supply the household, for their sake 
and my own, with a first-class magazine con- 
taining good literary work, with good illustrations. 
My brother-in-law out in West Virginia sends us 
the Magazine, but, while filling a place, it is not 
my ideal. I bought some time ago Joseph Pen- 
nell’s Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmanship and 
have Harper’s drawn upon for its 
work in the years gone by. You have a great 
record, and many illustrators have done splendid 
work. I have the bound copies of the English 
Illustrated Magazine and should some day like 
to possess some of Abbey ’s books, Herrick, etc., 


here we 


but do not see any advertisements of these. 

I am a miner’s son, and am doing my best, as 
my father did, to lift my sons to a higher plane, 
and the presence in the home each month of an 
uplifting agency such as yours, with its message 
of truth, beauty, and good feeling, would be like a 
helping hand. 

Please send me the name of the house in London 
to whom you send your magazine and I will ask 
my bookseller here to from them. I 
would buy direct, but it adds to the cost, and, as I 


procure 


am retired through ill health, I have to exercise 
even more caution than the average Scot—and 
you will to yourself say, knowing our reputation, 


“some caution”! 
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An interesting hypothesis is advanced by 
one of our readers in explanation of the 
phenomena advanced in Mr. J. D. Beres- 
ford’s recent article on psychical research, 
which may accord with the ideas of those 
who are reluctant to accept a spiritistic in- 
terpretation: 
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Baxtmore, Mp. 

Dear Harper’s,—I have just read the article 
in your March issue, entitled “‘More New Facts 
in Psychical Research,” by J. D. Beresford. 

As I cannot bring myself to a belief in the per- 
sistence of the nervous forces after the dissolution 
of the body in which alone they can function, nor 
find any warrant in the economy of nature for the 
existence of a supernatural body, be it astral or 
otherwise, I am bound to find a solution for the 
events narrated, which I assume to be true facts. 

For many years I have been of the opinion that 
in the evolution of instruments for the manifes- 
tation of the eternal force, by whatever name 
called, there is an ever-continuing sensitizing of 
the nervous processes; that clairvoyance is ex- 
plained by supersensitiveness on the part of cer- 
tain organisms to outward vibrations in the ether. 

The developments of the radio give additional 
support to my convictions. May they not also 
explain the facts that Mr. Beresford relates? May 
there not be a broadcasting station in every vivid 
discharge of energy from the nerve cells, and may 
it not be possible for a supersensitized nervous 
system to catch the vibrations? May not the 
psychic have tuned her responses to emanations 
from the Times office to catch anything relating 
to the parties before whom she was sitting? Would 
there not be a whole battery of emanations from 
that broadcasting point, from the one who wrote 
the article to the compositor and pressman who 
placed it in position? 

I am convinced that in the dim future the brain 
will become sensitized to the extent that it can 
catch from the ether the vibrations of other 
brains, and, like the radio development of the 
present day, select that which appeals to it, the 
same as receivers of radio vibrations now select 
that which they desire out of the multitudinous 
vibrations that daily affect the ether. 

Very truly yours, 


F. Lincotn Hutcuins. 
% = & 


There persists a venerable tradition that 
the portals of the magazines are closed to 
the new and unknown writer. Doubtless 
this belief will continue to persist in spite 
of all the editors may say or do to the con- 
trary in seeking out the work of new writers 
and in encouraging them. Anent. the hos- 
pitality of magazines, a writer in the New 
York Tribune makes, in passing, a flattering 
exception in favor of Harprer’s. We re- 
print the paragraph in question, adding, edi- 
torially, that HarpEn’s is constantly seeking 
the work of new writers and is not influenced 
in its editorial judgments by great names 
and established reputations. The Tribune’s 
correspondent says: 
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JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


Author of The Mind in the Making, who will contribute to the next issue of 
the MaGazine an article on the status of Darwinism in modern thought. 


Let us be thankful enough that there are a few 
hospitable if “dingy doors” for the new writer 
to open. As it seems to us, the present-day 
magazines are principally concerned with big 
names and consequent tame tales, though Har- 
per’s for February must be congratulated on 
the cleverest “modern” story that has appeared 
for a long time—to wit, ““The Imperfect Parallel,” 
by Cambray Brown, a comparatively new writer. 
This story would never take a prize, because it 
has no sick mother, crippled child, agony, dragged- 
out pathos, or indecency in it, nor any “atmos- 
phere” worked up out of encyclopedias and travel- 
ers’ guides. Its cleverness is really brilliant and 
worth while. 





We are glad to print the following letter 
from the author of “‘The Journal of a Mud 


House,” with our sincerest apologies to Senior 
Santiago. If he could only have seen Miss 
Sergeant’s handwriting—! 


Dear Harper's: 

Can you guess my feelings when, about March 
Ist, I received a letter from a friend in Santa Fe 
inquiring in grieved fashion why, in the March 
Harper’s, I had called ourmutual friend, Santiago, 
a highly respected Indian, several times governor 
of Santa Clara Pueblo, “a fine old Indian Thief.” 
What could she mean? To begin with, I had not 
even mentioned Santiago in the March number 
of “The Journal of a Mud House.” My later 
references to him had been in a very different 
vein. The mystery was solved when I discovered 
in your “Personal and Otherwise” columns a 
letter that I wrote to the Editor last summer, 
with no idea of its being published, and—important 
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clew—in longhand. It should never have been 
printed without severe censorship, and proof-cor- 
recting as well. Chief and Thief, for instance, may 
Jook alike in my handwriting, but they look very 
differently on the printed page. I trust you will 
make the amende honorable and recommend Sefior 
Santiago especially to all adventurous ladies who 
want to take a hard-working pack trip to New 
Mexico. 
ings scrupulously reliable, and his guidance sure. 

Would you care to hear some of the other “‘ come- 
backs” from that March number? The first 
(inclosing a pamphlet of the Rotary Club) comes 
from Fayetteville, Arkansas: 


His charges will be very modest, his deal- 


“My pear MADAME: 
“1. Why should there not be street cars full 
of women in bathing suits in Boston? Chicago was 
Of course, 
Chicago is not perfect, but what have we read of 
Boston? 

“2. I am sending you a slip to read about 
Arkansas. Too often Eastern people make sport 
of Arkansas through their ignorance. This gets old 
to those of us who live here and know what a 
wonderful state we have. 


my old home and I resent slurs on it. 


In your article you 
mention a brakeman who said it wouldn’t do for 
people to know that he was born in Arkansas. 
Why wouldn't it? He should have been proud of 
it. Probably he has been run over ere this by 
Have you noticed in the West the 
dearth of self-centered people, the great hospi- 
tality, two traits notably lacking in New York 
and Boston? The farther west you go the more 
you will find this so. Arkansas is in the West. 
Come sometime and see for yourself.” 


his own train. 


I am glad to be able to ask in return, why, if I 
preferred Boston and New York, I should spend 
so much time in the Southwest? Luckily, most 
of my readers seem to have considered the “Journal” 
a “boost” for the West. Two ladies write—one 
from Roseburg, Oregon, another from Dayton, 
Ohio—saying that they would like to have mud 
houses, too. One of them wants to know exactly 
where mine is located. Perhaps I shall have her 
for a neighbor yet. 

The letters I opened with most trepidation 
it is easy to understand why—came from the 
neighborhood of Santa Fe. The Fanciulla del 
Quest, who is not at all given to epistolary effort, 
promptly addressed me: 

“You have caused much excitement by the 
start of your story in Harper’s. Everyone is 
afraid you have got something in about them that 
will be giving them away to their friends back 
East. All I can sez is, I hope the next chapter 
is no worse. And I really think you should have 
put in the fact that Gertrude had seventeen hats 
by actual number of count. Sort of to even up 
on my trying them on, and not one of them would 
she part with.” 

Another Santa 
pleased me 


Fe lady—and this certainly 
thanks me for my “warm sympa- 
thetic strokes for our Mexicans,” while Alice 
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Corbin sends me a notice from the Santa Fe Neu 
Mexican, headed: 


“Santa Feans Ger iy Harper’s,” 


which states that Santa Feans “‘are to-day reading 
their names for the first time in Harrer’s Maca- 
ZINE, forty cents a copy, and . . . chuckling over 
the picture (the ‘Journal’) paints of life, including 
political life of the State Capitol.” Political life? 
Evidently this author is the last person who knows 
what she is really writing about. 

Perhaps you know that I stayed quite alone in 
my mud house from the middle of September till 
the middle of December. I left it even then with 
sorrow, though it was buried deep in snow and 
though I felt sure it was in good hands—those 
of my neighbor Salomé. Here is another amend 
if it is needed. This Spanish New Mexican, who 
began in none too neighborly a fashion, ended by 
digging our garden, pruning our apple trees, and 
doing many friendly services. I hear from the 
school-teacher that he has taken beautiful care of 
the ranch, and I don’t doubt that when Gertrude 
and I return we shall find him at the gate with 
a broad and genial smile on his humorous brown 
face, for Salomé is now one of our real friends. 

Letters from Tesuque are more than welcome. 
Mrs. Harsh wrote me in February: “If you had 
been here last week you might have been able 
to get something new for your book, as the Indians 
from the pueblo north of us got on a rampage and 
started out to take some land which they “claim” 
from the ranchers here. 

“They tore down all the fences of the M. and 
L. ranches, where they were stopped by the U. 
S. marshal. 

**All the ladies of the lower part of the valley 
were very much frightened and went in to town. 
The Indians claim all the land below the Chavez 
place.” 

Only a mile from us!’ When I think of the sages 
of the Tesuque rooftops I can scarcely believe 
it, though it is certain that even the Pueblos 
have many ancient wrongs buried in their systems 
which are bound to come out: 

“Billy is a peach of a little horse,” writes 
another friend, with whom I left my steed. “He 
is full of spirit, yet not a bit vicious. .. . Do you 
feel at home in New York? I have grave doubts 
as to whether I shall ever be happy again in such 
a city. I slept night before last in Alfonso’s 
house in San Ildefonso and saw the buffalo and 
antelope dancers come in from the hills at dawn 
Imagine the hush—the Sangre de Cristo sharp as 
steel against the sky, the rhythm of drums, and 
the weird, lovely cry of the hunters in the hills. 
Then the dancers, in beautiful, animal-like move- 
ments, descending the hills in single file, to be 
greeted in the pueblo with the blessing of the 
old women and men. You would have loved it.” 

Indeed I should. I can’t wait to get back again 
to the mud house. 


ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 
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AN he do it again? Can he, with the 
material of peace, do what he did with 
the material of war?” Every reader of Now 
It Can Be Told will mentally ask this ques- 
tion about the new book by Sir Philip Gibbs, 
More That Must Be Told, published on the 
eve of the Disarmament Conference. He has. 
Here is a work as passionate in its idealism, as 
coldly logical in its presentation of facts, as 
intense in its commiseration with suffering 
and its admiration of courage, as merciless in 
condemnation of in- 
justice and exposition 
of greed and stupid- 
ity as is that other 
astonishing book 
which stirred to its 
depths a whole people 
at a time when “war 
books” were consid- 
ered more than usu- 
ally hazardous pub- 
lishing ventures. For 
it is fashioned out of 
the same stuff—of the 
hope of peoples, of 
their courage, and of 
their great need— 
leadership. It takes 
up where Now It Can 
Be Told leaves off, and 
comesdowntoAugust, 
1921, and the prepara- 
tions for the Washing- 
ton conference. And 
the result is a book 
of greater import. 
In a review limited by exigencies of space 
to a few hundred words, it is difficult to give 
the full flavor of a work so comprehensive, 
so unique, and so important as More That 
Must Be Told. Perhaps the best way is to 
quote from its pages. The very chapter 
heads have a ring that recall the reverberat- 
ing note of Now It Can Be Told. “ Leaders of 
the Old Tradition,” “Ideals of the Human- 
ists,” “‘The Need of the Spirit,” “The New 
Germany,” “‘The Price of Victory in France,” 
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“The Social Revolution in English Life,” 
“The Warning of Austria,” “The Truth 
About Ireland,” “The United States and 
World Peace,”’ and “‘The Change of Youth,” 
reveal the spirit as they do the matter of the 
book. At this time, and to Americans, un- 
doubtedly the two most interesting sections 
of the book are those devoted to “The 
United States and World Peace” and ‘The 
Chance of Youth.” It is in them and against 
the background of blundering, and greed, 
and misery set forth 
in the early chapters 
that Gibbs lays out 
in the most detail the 
conclusions to be 
drawn from the years 
of chaos since the 
armistice and ex- 
presses most clearly 
the hone of a healed 
and regenerated 
world. In the mighty 
responsibility for the 
progress of civiliza- 
tion which he places 
upon the United 
States, is no lack of 
understanding of the 
part which Europe 
must play. To quote 
from Chapter IX: 
“In the beginning 
of 1921, I had an op- 
portunity of studying 
at first hand, and 
with extraordinary 
opportunities of knowledge, one of the most 
important questions of the world, upon 
which the future of civilization, and espe- 
cially of our European life, largely depends. 
It was the question of what the United 
States of America would do under the new 
leadership which had come to her with Presi- 
dent Harding, and what part her people 
would play in international policy. That 
question is not yet answered in full, because 
the future holds its own secrets, but as 
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far as we know it the reply is hopeful. . . . 

America has largely in her hands the 
great decision as to whether white civiliza- 
tion, as we know it, and as most of us like it, 
will progress in an orderly way to a higher 
plane of development in peaceful industry, 
with a little more comfort for plain folk, 
with a good margin for the little things of art 
and beauty which make up the joy of life, 
greater security against the menace of war, 
and a relief from the deadening weight of 
armaments, or whether it will fall, as some 
European nations have already fallen, into 
decay and disease, poverty-stricken, under- 
fed, staggering and fainting through a jungle 
darkness. . . . 

“Do not let us forget that the United 
States of America, being made up of human 
beings, might be more than aloof and disin- 
terested in the welfare of Europe, which is 
bad enough, because it checks the chance of 
quick recovery. Her people might become 
unfriendly, hostile—swept by passion if we 
played the fool with them, beyond patience, 
by a series of blunders, the stupidities of 
statesmen, the tit-for-tat game in the press. 
She can take a clear choice between the part 
of destroyer and the part of builder. In a 
little while she could raise the greatest army 
in the world, in a little while she will have 
the biggest navy. She could destroy the 
last chance of civilized progress in Europe, 
and, having done that, would be herself de- 
stroyed. But that choice is hers if she likes 
to take it, and the power is hers.” 

Here is a book which should be read by 
every American who has followed the prog- 
ress of the conference on disarmament. Its 
assertions are the background to half the 
discussions taking place there and its con- 
clusions the conclusions the nations must 
reach if they are to continue to live. 

““URSULA TRENT” 

By writing Ursula Trent, which is the 
story of a young woman, in the first person, 
W. L. George has added to a vivid and un- 
cannily understanding portrayal, a final 
touch of artistry that establishes in the read- 
er’s mind the absolute authenticity of the 
central figure. Ursula is a very real being. 
From the intimately informal opening— 
““A man said to me once (I was manicuring 
him then), ‘To be a husband is a whole-time 
job.” And I thought, ‘To be a woman is a 
whole-time job’—one feels very close to this 
rebellious daughter of Sir William Trent of 


Ciber Court, in Hampshire, as she-tells the 
story of her life from the time she was twenty 
until, at thirty, she marries. 

Mr. George has chosen his heroine from 
among ordinary girls. She is intelligent, re- 
sourceful, fairly plucky, fairly weak, gen- 
erous, impetuous and foolish, and absolutely 
untrained. It is this universality, not of her 
story, which is highly individualized, but of 
Ursula herself, which makes the book so true 
and poignant a piece of writing. It is the 
story of the girl who found in the opportuni- 
ties for work and independence which the war 
offered, her first knowledge of the possibility 
of an individual existence apart from 
family or husband, of a new and delightful 
intellectual and physical freedom. That she 
should struggle to retain her new status as 
the cessation of war-time activities and re- 
crudescence of temporarily disregarded con- 
ventions threatened it, is only natural. It 
is also natural that often the struggle should 
have been more violent, the break with old 
ideas—and sometimes, old people—more 
brutal, than the situation called for. Ursula’s 
revolt against the stupidity of country life 
and the dicta of her parents was like that. 
A little forbearance, a little sympathetic un- 
derstanding of her character would have 
averted for the elder Trents a very real sor- 
row. “It isn’t easy to live at home. If I 
have daughters and they grow up I shall 
turn them out at twenty with a check and 
a blessing. Perhaps then they'll just mob my 
front door. When I think of the many girls 
I have met on the stage, in manicure shops, 
on the streets, and that nearly all of them 
have simply bolted from home, from what is 
called a good home (so -calied, I suspect, 
because a good one is an ideal and therefore 
doesn’t exist), I come to believe that the 
young should at a certain time be separated 
from the old and placed in severely classified 
internment camps.” So Ursula. 

Ursula was as untrained mentally as she 
was for any gainful occupation, but she had 
the courage of her convictions. After the 
inevitable break with her family she went to 
London, where her fine strength and inde- 
pendence of spirit kept her from asking help 
of her relatives or friends. She supported 
herself variously as clerk, stenographer, and 
manicurist. Curious, restless, Ursula’s path 
carried her through all the strata of that 
section of London society, which in the years 
following the war led the life of the night 
clubs and gambling rooms. It was a queer 
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The Best Christmas Books 














THE PLAYS OF EDMOND ROSTAND 


Translated by Henderson Daingerfield Norman 
With eight full- page tllustrations by Ivan Glidden 


Exquisite translations of Rostand’s 
and vivacity of the French. 


FOUR PLAYS FOR DANCERS 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

Four haunting Celtic dramas designed for presenta- 
tion with masks and music. II!lustrated by Edmond 
Dulac, music by Edmond Dulac and Walter Morse 
Rummel. $2.00 
COLLECTED POEMS 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

All who respond to the depth, the fine edge and 
polish of Mr. Robinson's poetry will welcome this com- 
plete collection of his poems. $3.50 
KING COLE 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 

Illustrated by his daughter, Judith Masefield. A 
beautiful drama of old England in which King Cole per- 
sonifies humanity's undying quest for the ideal. Ill. $1.50 


famous plays by one who has preserved the shimmer 
Two beautiful volumes which will delight all who love good drama. 


Two vols. $10.50 
REYNARD THE FOX 
By JOHN MASEFIELD 
A charming new edition, illustrated with 12 full- 
plates in black and white and 4 color plates by G. D. 


Armour. Also numerous illustrations by Carton Moore- 
park. $5.00 
THE OPEN SEA 
By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 

Gripping new poems in Master's pungent, rugged 
verse, on themes of current and historical interest. $3.50 


OUR HAWAII: ISLANDS and ISLANDERS 
By CHARMIAN K. LONDON (New edition with 
new material by JACK LONDON.) A fascinating 
picture of present-day Hawaii, a book of enchantment 
both for the tourist and the shut-in. ll. $3.00 


THE FRIENDLY ARCTIC 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
A magnificent book by one who can say the last word on Arctic exploration, who by his 
daring experiments has familiarized us with the Arctic circle and robbed it of its terrors. A 


thrilling tale of the 
mounted. 


“lost expedition”’ 





Holiday Fiction 


and the way in which unheard-of difficulties were sur- 


$6.00 


Profusely illustrated. 





MAY SINCLAIR'S New Novel 


MR. WADDINGTON OF WYCK 


“A delightful bit of work. 
it. It is witty and intelligent. 
in New Republic. 
BEGGARS’ GOLD 
By ERNEST POOLE 

“ We are all beggars sitting on bags of gold.” 


se ON E 3 
By SARAH McCONNELL 

Youthful married life in New York City, a modern 
social setting, and the clash and counter-clash of two 
brilliant young people. $2.00 


THE MARRIOTTS AND THE POWELLS 
By ISABELLA HOLT 


The zest of American family life, its spice, its exhila- 
ration, are exemplified in this group of hot-headed 
young cousins. $2.00 


$2.00 


It is a smooth, quick, amicable style with comedy rippling under 
Such a comedy deserves 


"—FRANCIS HACKETT 
$2.00 


a wide public.’ 


THE TOWER OF OBLIVION 
By OLIVER ONIONS 

A man who grows young instead of old, a man with 
an amazing love history, whose story startles and mysti- 
fies to the last astounding chapter. $2.00 
EUDOCIA 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

A romance of Byzantium centering around the Em- 
press Eudocia, with all the color, warmth, and beauty 
of that ancient civilization. $2.00 
ROADS GOING SOUTH 
By ROBERT L. DUFFUS 

“The style is indeed excellent. There is a richness 

about it remindful of Edith Wharton. High praise for 
a young writer.''—Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.00 


A DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
An autobiographic record of deep social significance continuing the story of A Son of the 
Middle Border and detailing the intimate social life of Midland America during the most in- 
Ill. 


teresting period of its history. 





$2.00 





A Matchless Gift 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


in on 


volume by H. G. 


WELLS 


Here in one splendid, compact volume we have the whole gorgeous and terrible history 
of our kind from the first quiver of life in the primal slime to the complicated maze of present- 


day civilization. Truly a great, influential, civilizing book! 
$5.00 net. 


should have as a possession in his mind.” 


“The sort of history every man 
Also in 2 vols., $10.50 per set 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN 


COMPANY, 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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company—actresses, prize fighters, theatri- 
cal managers, sporting peers, and the hang- 
ers-on of all of these, that Ursula Trent, 
daughter of a baronet, played with. There 
is no better or truer picture of the abandon, 
the feverish pursuit of forgetfulness, the 
vicious pseudo-gayety which followed the 
armistice, both in Europe and America, than 
is to be found in these scenes. Ursula investi- 
gates it, dissects it, even while a part of it. 
She comes through it smirched, as everyone 
must be who lived as she did, even though it 
were done more in a spirit of exploration and 
adventure than because of any inherent 
viciousness, but she comes through it with 
her clear-seeing honesty unimpaired and 
with a knowledge of life and values which 
enables her to close her journal with this fine 
paragraph: 

**How should we lead our life? And what 
are the things which rule it? Does love rule 
it? Yes, so far as the music of the spheres 
makes a chorus to the spinning world. Does 
congenial occupation rule it? Yes, so far as 
one is content with a good task done, as the 
carpenter with a perfect joint, with a sort of 
harmony of effort. Does wealth rule it? 
Yes, so far as one is not too poor, and com- 
pelled to think only of money, not too rich, 
and compelled to think only of spending it. 
But is there not something else? The knowl- 
edge that makes life actual? Something we 
all need, and which love alone now and then 
can emulate? Perhaps we are all whirling 
atoms apart from an Eternal Purpose and 
aching for Him. . But I don’t believe in the 
copy-book gods. I am neither Christian, 
Jew, Moslem, nor pagan. I don’t believe in 
anything conscious that makes us, molds us, 
and absorbs us. We are atoms lost in the 
void, that now and then come together. It 
is sweet and good, that drawing together. 
For a moment we compass eternity. It is 
enough. It is good enough. I will whirl no 
more. I have found this unity. I am in the 
shadowy vestibule, itself an infinity, which 
leads into another infinity. Together, Alex 
and I, mutually assured, we enter life, life 
which is a house of cloud, that dispels our 
breath, and, in a stranger shape, forms again. 
Oh, house of cloud fit habitation for spirits 
gladly bound in subtle chains!” 

Ursula Trent could have been written by 
no one but W. L. George. It is as distinctive 
a book in this way as can well be imagined, 
and because of this and because of its worth, 


it is the book which Mr. George’s admirers 
will most often turn to 


“*RICH RELATIVES” 


Compton Mackenzie’s just - published 
novel, Rich Relatives, is told in a spirit of 
subtle comedy which makes it a worthy suc- 
cessor to his earlier success, Poor Relations, 
although the new book is an entirely separate 
story with different characters. In Poor 
Relations Mr. Mackenzie told about a 
wealthy playwright who had his poor rela- 
tives suddenly thrust upon him. In Rich 
Relatives he reverses the theme and tells the 
story of a young orphan who, after her 
father’s death in Italy, is perfunctorily 
“given a home” with his four brothers. 

How Jasmine was passed along from family 
to family; how she was treated as an in- 
truder rather than as a relative; how, in 
spite of her relatives’ insincerity, chicanery, 
and vicious scheming, she finally outwitted 
them all—throws a new light on the curious 
psychology of rich relatives in general when 
they have a poor relative thrust into their 
midst. 

Jasmine Grant was born in Italy of an 
English father and an Italian mother. The 
habits and thoughts of her father’s brothers 
and their families are doubly strange to her, 
although they would have struck any ob- 
server as queer. 

Consider the families into which Jasmine 
was plunged: 

The first was composed of Sir Hector 
Grant, a pompous physician, Lady Grant, 
his wife, and two marriageable daughters. 
Sir Hector is described as “‘extremely tall, 
extremely thin, extremely fair, with promi- 
nent bright-blue eyes and a nodulous com- 
plexion. His manner, except with his wife 
and daughters, was masterful. Old maids 
spoke of his magnetism; women confided to 
him their love affairs; girls disliked him.” 
Because he had no heir, Sir Hector made the 
most of his title in his own lifetime, and de- 
lighted to register himself in hotel books as 
Hector Grant, Bart. 

Lady Grant, who had brought her husband 
some two thousand pounds a year, was “one 
of those women whom it is impossible to 
imagine with nothing on.” Her best feature 
is her nose, and she makes the most of it, 
although the author tells us, any other at- 
traction such as beautiful hair, luminous 
eyes, slim hands, etc., are easier to throw into 
prominence. ‘‘Lady Grant could do nothing 
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IN THE EYES OF 
THE EAST 


By Marjorie Barstow Greenbie 

A spirited narrative of adventures 
among people of all conditions and 
colors—pygmies, head-hunters, diplo- 
omats, missionaries, plutocrats, ze- 
nana ladies—through which runs the 
thread of alovely romance. The book 
is especially rich in details about the 
lives of Oriental women which are, 
necessarily, inacessible to men trav- 
elers. Profusely illustrated. $3.50 


FABRE’S BOOK OF 
INSECTS 


By J. Henri Fabre 

One of the most beautiful and 
fascinating of holiday books. Fabre’s 
remarkable studies of insect life are 
well known. This selected material 
taken from his volumes is illustrated full color. Large in size and hand- 
in a truly wonderful manner | the somely hound, these volumes will 
artist best fitted to do it—E. J. Detmold. be appreciated by all. David Copperfield, 
With 12 illustrations in full color. Boxed, $5.00 $3.50; Jane Eyre, $3.00 


THE FOLLY OF NATIONS 
By Frederick Palmer 


Frederick Palmer has been a war correspondent for more than a generation, and has 
seen more of war, it is safe to say, than any living American. He hates war bitterly and 


DOWN THE 
COLUMBIA 


By —_— “ Freeman 


or of 
“In the Tracke ae the Trade,” etc. 


In this very handsome book a 
famous traveller tells in a most 
interesting manner of his exciting 
adventures in exploring the won- 
ders and beauties of the Columbia, 
aptly described as a “he” river. 
Many striking illustrations em- 
bellish the volume. $3.50 


DAVID COPPERFIELD 
and JANE EYRE 


Beautiful gift editions of these 
long popular favorites, each with 
sixteen striking illustrations in 





unrelentingly. An inspiration came to him while watching the first meeting of the 
League of Nations—to write this book, based on his own vast experience, which shows the 
utter folly of the whole idea of war. It is an epoch-making piece of work. $2.00 


FAST SELLING THE NEW CHILDREN’S 


MARGIN OF 
FICTION HESITATION BOOKS 


MANSLAUGHTER aici Pa Colby THE JESSIE WILCOX 
by Alice Duer Miller. $2.00 Author of" Imaginay SMITH LITTLE 
NIGHTFALL Obligations,”’ etc. MOTHER GOOSE $1.50 


al Pevd Bright, clever es- 
ae iy ay eae a JOHN MARTIN’S READ 


PETER BINNEY ties and the exag- ALOUD BOOK 2.00 
by Archibald Marshall. 2.00  gerations of con- 
temporary _ litera- THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 





UILL’S WINDOW ture and journalism 
2 mm and the mob spirit aegeee ee C P 

George Barr McCutcheon. 2.00 y Bang eo Ce 
THE ARRANT ROVER ek A PRINCETON BOY UN- 

by Berta Ruck. 2.00 | sent only'a sclec- DER THE KING 
_ ee by Paul G. Tomlinson. 1.75 
THE JUBILEE GIRL books. Write fo 
“a ourdescriptiveAn- | PAUL AND RHODA 
Arthur Preston Hankins. 2.00 . , by Fannie Kilbourne. 1.75 
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Golden Days 


TANBARK TALES OF THE CIRCUS 
By WILLIAM S. WALKLEY 


A book that brings back our youth, reproducing 
the atmosphere of the big tent with its tanbark 
ring, lumbering elephants, prancing horses, mirth- 
provoking clowns, etc. $1.25. Illustrated 


The Valley of Gold 


DAVID HOWARTH 
A Tale of the Saskatchewan 


A rip-roaring story of the great Northwest country 
by a brand new writer. A tale of the Northwest, 
Ralph Conneresque in its wealth of incidents and 
gripping appeal. $1.75 


The Vindication of 
Robert Creighton 


DANIEL F. FOX 
A Tale of the Southwest 


A strong, upstanding story with scenes laid in 
the Southwest. Full of action and genuinely 
human interest. $1.7 


The Lure of the 
Leopard Skin 


J. H. WESTERVELT 
A Story of the African Wilds 


Theodore Roosevelt wrote to the author: ‘That 
must have been an exciting hunt; and I congratu- 
late you about the leopard.”’ $1.75 


BABSON’S NEW BOOK 
Making Good in Business 


The new book by Roger W. Babson, the Business 
Expert, author of ‘Fundamentals of Prosperity,” 
is being referred to and quoted from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. Every business man needs tt! Net, $1.25 
































IT’S OUT!! 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S 


Amazing Novel 





” PRODIGAL 
| DAUGHTERS 


/_ ATaleof Today 


| <—_ 


t Wy | 
Fleming 2 ‘~ Revell 
$1.75 






H. Company 
NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave.—CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 





with her magnificent nose except bring it 
into profile,” Mr. Mackenzie observes, ‘‘and 
this gave her face a haughty and inattentive 
expression. . . .” 

The two daughters are “tall blonds in their 
middle twenties who had always hated each 
other and whose hatred had never been re- 
lieved by being able to disparage each other’s 
appearance, owing to their both looking ex- 
actly alike.” Their chief passion is golf, and 
their chief ambition is to get married well 
and quickly. 

Jasmine’s visit in this household comes to 
a quick and unpleasant conclusion due to the 
presence of one Harry Vibart, heir to a neigh- 
boring baronet’s title and fortune. The 
young man preferred Jasmine’s brunette 
vivacity and rustic simplicity to the more 
robust charms of the sisters. 

With the same delicately humorous and 
deft strokes, Mr. Mackenzie has drawn the 
other families of rich relatives. There is 
Eneas Grant, an ex-consul, who lived to eat, 
and his wife, who changed her religion and 
adopted a baby. 

There is Arnold Grant, a dean in the 
Church of England, and his wife, who 
squandered all her affection on her six incon- 
sequential sons; Colonel Grant and his wife 
—both seeking social position—who took 
care of an insane German prince; and last, 
but not least, Uncle Matthew Rounciwell, 
whose wealth makes him an object of tender 
solicitude to the above members of the 
family. It is Uncle Matthew who furnishes 
the most interesting and worldly complica- 
tions in the story, as well as the happy end- 
ing, which has a piquant and whimsical turn 
in its originality. 

In fact, to all who like deft workmanship, 
pen pictures as fine as etchings, and a quiet, 
satirical humor, Rich Relatives will appeal 
strongly. 


““THE MIND IN THE MAKING” 


James Harvey Robinson in his new book, 
The Mind in the Making, has done an unique 
thing—he has combined history with psy- 
chology. In other words, he has traced the 
broad outlines of the history of the human 
race through the development of the mind. 

The Mind in the Making recalls what H. 
G. Wells has termed “therace between educa- 
tion and catastrophe.” The book is no ab- 
struse work of anthropology, but a fascinat- 
ing volume which offers a measuring stick 
with which the reader can find out for him- 
self whether he is ahead of the times or cen- 
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HE influence of Good Books in the home cannot be over estimated. 
They entertain, instruct, develop character, create inspiration. Good 
books make home-lovers. 

Children live in storyland. They are keen judges of what constitutes 
an interesting story. It is often difficult to decide what they will like and 
what they should read. Bradley Quality Books solve this perplexity. Chil- 
dren understand Bradley Quality Books, the authors understand children. 
That is why youngsters are ever interested in 


Bradley lity] 


The Adventures of Twinkly Eyes P - . 
Illustrated by Peter Da Ru. Price $1.50 


Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little characters ever created in animal lit- 
erature. The habits of the bear and other animals introduced in this book are faithfully 
portrayed. 


Trail and Tree Top . By Allen Chaffee. Illustrated by Peter Da Ru. Price $1.50 
Here, in true to nature form, are some of the comic, daring or pathetic exploits of Mammy 

Cottontail, Jimmy Crow and brave grumpy old Fatty Chuck for whem Frisky Fox and others 

kept things busy. 

Lost River . By Allen Chaffee. Illustrated by Peter Da Ru. Price $1.50 
A Boy Scout and a backwoods boy get lost in the wild lands of Maine. They find their 

way through one hundred miles of untracked forest. A most entertaining book for any boy. 

Adventures of Fleet Foot and Her Fawns F ; By Allen Chaffee 

Illustrated. Price $1.00 


A true to nature story of a mother deer and her little ones. Every child will read this 
book with real delight and in doing so will learn much about deer and other familiar animals 
of forest and field. 


The Travel of a Honk-a-Tonk . aie 6 Fe 
Illustrated by Peter Da Ru. Price $1.00 


The book takes its name from the leading story of the travels of a mother goose and her 
goslings. It contains many other tales of the smaller folk of the animal kingdom. 


Ask your bookseller for Bradiey Quality Books 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 





By Allen Chaffee 


By Allen Chaffee 
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| “They say” 
CHARLES G. NORRIS 


has written a “big” book in 


Brass 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON rates it 
“of a very high order. ...I do not 
think there is a doubt of the enormous 
success of the book.” 

ZONA GALE declares that 
“his work is magnificent, and it has this 
great power... it handles its human 
beings—and they are human—with that 
directness, and honesty, which more than 
any one quality the American novel has 
lacked.” 

RUPERT HUGHES writes 
“Tt is even bigger and better than ‘Salt,’ 
and, like that masterpiece, takes a place 
at once among the big books of America. 
It is a ‘criticism of life’ of amazing truth, 
bravery and vividness.” 

FANNY HURST writes 
“T think it rides Norris into the rank of 
foremost American novelists, not on any 
of the artificially stimulated ripples cre- 
ated by the art-for-God-sakers rocking 
the boat, but on the booming wave of 
truth.” 

ARTHUR T. VANCE of the Pictorial Review 
“T sat up until after one o’clock last night 
to finish ‘Brass.’ Man, man, do you know 
you have written a great big book. I am 
proud of you! It is fine work.” 

WALLACE IRWIN writes 
“TI consider ‘Brass’ the finest thing I 

have read for a long time and if any- 

thing to equal it is written by an Amer- 
ican during the coming year it will be a 
marvel indeed.” 
F. P. A. of the New York Tribune. 

“Not counting road-maps, our vacation’s 
most engrossing reading was that of 
Charles G. Norris’s ‘Brass,’ a bravely 
honest novel.” 


Brass 


is a novel which men will stay 
home from the theatre to read. 


$2.00 at any bookshop or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 














turies behind them. Because Mr. Robinson 
presents his facts ir an interesting and stimu- 
lating manner, the book is one of wide appeal. 

The distinguished historian points out 
that it has required more than five hundred 
thousand years for the race to reach its pres- 
ent stage of intelligence, and that even with 
such a start we still have many animal im- 
pulses, and primitive and childish modes of 
thinking. 

He shows the historical accumulations of 
the mind, and how we come by our stock of 
beliefs, our range of interests, our methods 
of reasoning, and our iatellectual aspira- 
tions. He discusses the stages of mysticism, 
supernaturalism, and intolerance through 
which the human mind passed in the Middle 
Ages, and relates how the darkness of the 
Middle Ages was dispelled by such men as 
Bacon, Galileo, Copernicus, and Descartes. 
And he comes down to the present day, when 
we are no longer afraid to face some hard 
truths, describing the new view of man 
which recent discoveries in all of the sciences 
require us to take. 

“If we are courageously to meet and suc- 
cessfully to overcome the dangers with which 
our civilization is threatened,’’ Mr. Robinson 
says, “it is clear that we need more mind 
than ever before. It is also clear that we can 
have indefinitely more mind than we already 
have if we but honestly desire it and avail 
ourselves of resources already at hand. 
Mind, as previously defined, is our ‘conscious 
knowledge and intelligence, what we know 
and our attitude toward it—our disposition 
to increase our information, classify it, criti- 
cize it, and apply it.’ It is obvious that in 
this sense the mind is a matter of accumula- 
tion and that it has been in the making ever 
since man took his first step in civilization. 

“We have to adjust ourselves to a chang- 
ing world in the light of constantly accumu- 
lating knowledge. It is knowledge that has 
altered the world and we must rely on knowl- 
edge and understanding to accommodate our- 
selves to our new surroundings and establish 
peace and order and security for the pursuit 
of those things that to most of us are more 
enticing than science itself... . 

“Partisanship is our great curse. We too 

-adily assume that everything has two sides 
and that it is our duty to be on one or the 
other. We must be defending or attacking 
something; only the lily-livered hide their 
natural cowardice by asking the impudent 
question, What is it all about?” 
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, The Gift Book for Every Fiction Reader 
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In the United States, Great Britain, and many foreign countries, the power, humanity 


Dickens, Hugo, Zola, and Tolstoy. 





and truth of the book have been generally recognized, and the majority of critics every- 
where have said that it places Hall Caine as a world-novelist in the same rank with 


HALL CAINE’S 
THE MASTER OF MAN 


“The Chicago Tribune” says: “‘The Master of Man’ will make the year of its publication memorable. Hall 
Caine, the greatest in his metier, after his illustrious exemplars (Dickens, Hugo, and Tolstoy), has written a book 
that stands head and shoulders above all the other novels of the year. His Stowell will stand little below Jean 


Valjean when the second reading of his contemporaries shall have merged into the first readings of pos rity.’ 


THE WHISTLER JOURNAL 


By ELIZABETH R. PENNELL and JOSEPH PENNELL 

This companion work to the famous “ Life”’ is full of the most 
intimate revelations of the artist, his friends, and the “‘times.”” The 
many excelle nt illustrations are a feature that will be prized by 
collectors. 352 pages; photogravure frontispiece; 162 illustrations; 
crown octavo uniform with the Pennells’ “Life of Whistler.” 


Price $8.50 
THE SONG OF SONGS 


Being a Collection of Love Lyrics of Ancient Palestine 

By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., px.p., tu.p. As in “A Gentle 
Cynic,”’ and ‘The Book of Job,”’ Professor Jastrow has again pro- 
duced a work of surpassing dignity and great beauty. This com- 
pletes the trio of Bibi lical Books which were selected for popular 
presentation because of their superior literary qualities and human 
appeal. Doubleteme frontispiece by Alexander Bida. 260 pages 
Price $3.00 


SEEING THE SUNNY SOUTH 


By JOHN T. FARIS. In his latest addition to his very popular 
seaies of travel books begun in 1919 with “See ing Pennsylvania, 

and followed in 1920 by ‘Seeing the Far West.”’ the author not 
only gives a vivid portrayal of everything worth seeing in the 
country through which he passes, but adds a historic background as 
well. 115 Halftones from original photographs. Frontispiece in color. 
316 pages. $6.00 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


By MRS. HARRIETTE KERSHAW LEIDING. This is the only 
book covering the fie ld of old and interesting houses and churches 
in South Carolina. It is filled with many anecdotes, delightful de- 
scriptions and sketches, and has been added to the Lippincott’'s 
“Limited Edition Series,” all of which are now out of print and 
selling at a high premium. 100 Jllustrations and frontispiece in pho- 
togravure with 312 pages. Handsome octavo. In a bor. $10.00 


STORIES ALL CHILDREN 
LOVE SERIES 


Nineteen classic fairy stories for children, the latest being “ Maili,”’ 
by Johanna Spyri. In the same series are ‘ Heidi,” “ Pinocchio,” 

“Cornelli,” ete. Beautifully illustrated in color with lining papers, 
handsome binding. Price $1.50 each 


rice $1.75 


A TALE OF A 


WALLED TOWN 

And Other Verses 

By B 8266—PENITENTIARY. A human 
document from one who has known the 
heights and depths of life that may well be 
placed among the great poetic productions 
of the age. Introduction by William Stanley 
Braithwaite. $2.00 


THE THING. FROM 
THE LAKE 


By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 

“A tale from the borderland of dread.” It 
will bring a new thrill to the lover of the 
occult and mysterious. $1.90 


PTOMAINE STREET 


By CAROLYN WELLS. A rollicking 
parody on Main Street. $1.25 


APRILLY By JANE ABBOTT 


Mrs. Abbott in her latest story will in 
charm her host of youthful re: aders. “The 
book i. filled with that joyous ‘spirit of 
youth and spring that the title suggests. 
4 illustrations. $1.75 


AMERICAN BOY’S 
BOOK OF WILD 
ANIMALS By DAN BEARD 


This latest addition to the Woodcraft 
Series will hola an unfailing appeal for any 
healthy boy. here is something new on 
every page. Profusely illustrated, $3.00 


CHILDREN’S 
CLASSICS SERIES 


Seventeen famous stories. for little tots, 
printed in large clear type with color illus- 
trations; the latest titles are —‘' The King of 
the Golden River, ” by John Ruskin, and 
“All Time Tales,” Selected. Little children 
love every story in this series. Ask to see 
them. 75 cents each 


Write for illustrated circulars of Special Editions, Gift Books, and Books for Boys and Girls. 


J. B. LEINCOTE COMPANY, 
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GIFTS 


in unusual variety, style and quantity 
embraced in our Stock this Season. 


BOOKS 
Rare and Old. Sets and Single Vol- 
umes in beautiful Bindings. Books 
on Art Subjects. Children’s Books 
and Gift Books in all Languages. 


XMAS CARDS 


of Individuality—executed in Correct 
Style. Leather Goods. Brass Goods. 
Calendars. Imported Novelties. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
Fifth Avenue New York 








HEAVEN ang HELL 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


This book of 632 pages, or any of the 
following works of Swedenborg, printed 
in large type on good paper, well bound 
in stiff paper covers, will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents per book. 





Divine Providence . 629 pages 
The Four Doctrines .. .. 635 pages 
Divine Love and Wisdom, 618 pages 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society 
New York 


Room 765 3 WEST 29th STREET 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN -: POLACHEK 
BRONZE:-&-IRON-@ 


478 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY. NY. 








Send twenty-five cents ( 





The Medici Prints 


Great Paintings by Great Masters 





Connoisseurs 





‘ fA RNE ERIE NEI OE NEOROESE: B 
PICTURES IN FULL COLOR FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


Exact facsimiles of more than two hundred 


ein the world’s art galleries and private collections. 
Ask your dealer to show you the Medici Prints. 
They are favorite Christmas and wedding presents. 


THE MEDIC! SOCIETY, Publishers, 752 Boylston Street, Besten 
Publishers for the United States of The Burlington Magazine for 











THE BOOKSHELF 


It is this question, “‘ What is it all about?” 
that Mr. Robinson answers, as well as other 
important queries such as “Where are we 
going?” The book is especially interesting 
in that it shows how far we have advanced 
toward “civilization” and away from our 
savage ancestry. For both the philosopher 
and for the general reader, there is a definite 
and practical appeal in The Mind in the 
Making. 


““FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH SEAS” 


James Norman Hall and Charles Bernard 
Nordhoff, two young men born for adven- 
ture, went to the South Sea Islands several 
years ago, and mapped out an unusual plan 
for collaborating in the story of their experi- 
ences. One would visit one group of islands; 
the other, a different group, and they would 
keep in touch with each other by letter and 
meet when they could to compare notes. 

This method of undertaking their joint 
work has made their book, Faery Lands of 
the South Seas stand out from other literature 
of its kind. The authors set out to avoid 
following the trail of the writers of other 
travel stories, and determined to carry on 
the thread of the narrative in an intimate 
way. By writing the story together they 
achieved a diversity of experience, covered a 
much wider field than they could have hoped 
to cover alone, and gave the reader the bene- 
fit of two wholly different points of view. 

They lived the native life, and as a result 
their narrative includes all the fascinating 
lore of the native. They found exotic white 
men — painters, scientists, scholars — and 
delved into the spell the island life had cast 
upon these men who would never return to 
civilization. They encountered danger and 
romance as they discovered the different 
tribes of natives, some warlike and cannibal- 
istic and others merely fearful of having their 
solitude invaded. They found what happens 
to the white men who succumb to the dreamy 
day-to-day existence in the South Seas and 
what happens to them when they marry the 
native women. The home life of these vol- 
untary exiles from civilization is described in 
a manner both discerning and sympathetic. 
The characteristics which led these men to 
marry native women and raise families of 
half-breed children are so intimately con- 
veyed to the reader that they become as in- 
teresting to study as the natives themselves. 

A golden atmosphere of restful happiness 
permeates the book, for both restless adven- 
turous spirits found “‘a contentment greater 
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Now As Never Before 
You Need 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The ending of the great war brought a tremendous stimulus into ev ery field of human thought 


and activity. In science—medicine, engineering, 


chemistry, physics, agriculture and avi iation 


there have been epoch-making discoveries and inventions. Art—painting, sculpture, music, lit- 
erature and the drama have received their share of this new, vigorous interest. There has 
been a marked renaissance of reading. The industries have felt the stimulus in the demand for 


greater production. 


As a direct result of the participation of the United States in world 


affairs, there has been aroused a great incentive to the study of his story and of foreign countries, 
c 


their peoples, government, products, resources, customs and commerce. The nece ssity 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, known for one hundred and 


and unprejudiced information has never been so great. 


or authoritative, comprehensive 


fifty years as the standard authority and the greatest guide to accurate information among English speaking 
peoples, furnishes the foundation of knowledge most needed by the business man, the worker in the industries, the 
scientist, exporter, importer, student of world affairs and teacher, 


How shall America readjust her industrial con- 
ditions? Is the present League of Nations likely 
to succeed? Is the fall of the Bolshevist regime 
in Russia imminent? Will Germany fulfill its 
peace treaty obligations? 


By means of the extraordinary articles in the Encyclopaedia 


Britannica on economics, industries, government, labor and capital 
you Will be able to obtain a clear insight into the problems of today. 


A Treasure Chest of Knowledge. 


The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge on every 
subject. It discusses in a way that you can understand every branch 
of science, industry, literature, art, religion, inventions and engineer- 
= history and race development; architecture, astronomy, chem- 
ry, sociology, education, steam, electricity, geology and geography, 
biog graphy, law and physics. You and your family will find in the 
Pritan nica a liberal education. In answer to the hundred questions 
which every day come to your mind and to your wife’s and chil- 
lren’s minds, it will tell you more about everything than you can 
get from any other source. 


29 Volumes 

. 22 44.000,000 Words 
30,000 Pages 
500,000 References 





Complete Latest Edition MINDS a cane bvirpuvns «sna'd cetanvese mapeiatae taaeniene alate 
Balance in small monthly payments — | Pestomee oo... cece cece eee eedeeeesseteneeeenernees 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. sf fin. B ee Si ue ceed 
CHICAGO ond De seccccccece PTIPETERELeE Eee eee 


The Britannica in Women’s Affairs. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to the woman fundamental 
information on politics, on economics, child welfare, domestic 
science, on foods and their relative values, on hygiene, home deco- 
rations, furniture, rugs and furnishings. As an educational in- 
fluence the Encyclopaedia Britannica is supreme. As an aid to 
children in school it is indispensable to supplement, interpret and 
broaden their knowledge on the subjects which they are studying. 


. . 
Printed on the Famous India Paper. 
These sets are printed on the genuine India paper—the beautiful, 
light, strong, thin but opaque sheet, which has proved an ideal 
medium on which to print the Encyclopaedia Britannica, because 
it makes the great work more compact, much more convenient to 
handle and more inviting to read. 


Mail Coupon Today. 

Fill out and mail to us today the attached coupon and we will 
send you, without charge and postpaid, our 128-page illustrated 
booklet, which will give you full information about the Britannica 
and what it will mean to have such a great work in your home; 
also how we are able to sell it to you at so low a price on such 
liberal terms of payment. Orders accepted from any point within 
he United States. 





Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, 11. 6W 


Gentlemen :—Please send me, postpaid, your illustrated book, 
giving full information about the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Also tell me what I will have to pay for a set of the Handy 
Volume issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 
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“You have the talents of a 
bloodhound—find him!’’ 


ITH that sentence she set her son upon the trail of 

the man she had sworn to love! Like a hound he 

trails his father—the father whom he had never seen 
—the husband who turned snarling bloodhounds loose upon 
his bride—across seas, into mining camps—while you follow 
with breathless interest to as odd a climax as ever ended a 
mystery tale. Who wrote this amazing medley of suspense 
and fun? Who else could have written it but that most 
amazing author, Mark Twain himself. 

As far back as you can remember you have heard of Mark 
Twain as a story-teller. You have doubtless read many of 
his imperishable works. But did you know that this great 
story-teller had written his conception of how a story should 
be told? This he has done, in his most charming and fasci- 
nating manner, and you may have it 


FREE—How to Tell a Story 


Merely clip the coupon and we shall send you the free 
booklet below, which contains Mark Twain’s delightful and 
instructive essay, ‘“‘How to Tell a Story.”” The booklet also 
contains a complete reprint of one of the funniest stories the 
great humorist ever wrote—the story that first brought 
him wide recogniticn and formed the cornerstone of his 
immortal fame. We have included in this same little book 
interesting and valuable information about the 


‘Author’s National Edition 
of the works of 


MARK TWAIN 


This is the only complete edition of Mark Twain’s writings. 
Originally published by Harper & Brothers, it was taken 
over by P. F. Collier & Son Company upon the merging 
of the subscription bock business of the two publishing 
houses. 

Here, in the complete works of Mark Twain, you join 
“Huck” Finn and Tom Sawyer in their boyish pranks— 
you live the quaint life of steamboat days and the Far West 
—you see foreign lands and people through the eye of the 
master humorist—you thrill to every wholesome human 
emotion with Mark Twain’s stories at hand. 

Mark Twain's versatile mind gave to the world a perfectly 
balanced library of humor, adventure, philosophy, and 
inspiration. 

You should at least know something about this famous 
author's works. The free booklet tells. Send for it to-day 


Send for this Free Booklet in 
which Mark Twain tells how 
™ to tell a 











P. F. 
COLLIER & 
SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Send me, free and without 
obligation, ** How to Tella Story” 
by Mark Twain. 











than mere happiness” during their wander- 
ings. The Paumatuan people prove a de- 
lightful surprise to the reader—their hospi- 
tality, which compares so favorably with 
that of civilization, is a thing beautiful 
enough to carry with it a touch of pathos. 
The Paumatuan chief not only gave Hall a 
house of his own, but an island on which to 
set the house, welcoming him to his new 
home with a touchingly beautiful house- 
warming, with moonlit ceremonies joyously 
participated in by this gracious childlike 
people. 

The white men Hall and Nordhoff en- 
counter are fascinatingly mysterious. Many 
of the natives are humorously lovable. There 
is Huarai, a Paumatuan notable, for instance, 
who can hardly write his own name, but 
who proudly and invariably wears a fountain 
pen bought from some trader, clipped to his 
undershirt. And there is Havaiki, his rival 
to distinction, in that he possesses a folding 
camera in which there never had been any 
films, but which stood in state on a shelf in 
his house. His only regret, we learn, is his 
inability to wear the camera as Huarai did 
his pen. 

And there is an incident which can never 
the story of one of the white 





be forgotten 
men who left his native wife to take his small 
son back to England in order to educate him 
there. Several months later he returned with 
a revealing commentary on the South Sea 
life rersus civilization. 

The native sports are described most 
alluringly and there are several folk stories re- 
peated as they fell from the lips of the native 
women in the undoubted ends of the earth— 
stories which equal many of the classics of 
mythology in their rare beauty and imagina- 
tion. 

It is a mystic and beautiful world which 
these two young adventurers and poets open 
to the reader, a world whose tropical stars 
and mingled peace and dangers he will be 
reluctant to leave when he closes the magic 
covers of Faery Lands of the South Seas. 
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é that big employers repeatedly on vis: (1) What makes LaSalle men 
Wh phar t more men train with LaSalle for the high 


sitions in business? 


~The LaSalle Problem Method 


—and how it successfully condenses a lifetime of experience into a few months of study 


A question has blocked action on the part of many thoughtful 
en who were and are sincere in their desire to qualify in high 
ary fields. They have asked themselves whether training 
ined at home by correspondence might not prove to be 
ere ‘* book - learning ’’—impractical— unmarketable. 

We have no fault to find with this question—it is a natural 
one. The burden of our criticism rests on the man who per- 
mits the question to be its own answer, and to block and stop 
him in his upward climb without seeking further enlightenment. 

For when more than three hundred thousand men have 
trained with LaSalle and found bigger, 
better things thru this training there 
must be sound reasons for their success. 

There ave reasons. They lie in the 
LaSalle Problem Method of imparting 
—not “book-learning’—but real, 
practical, usable business experience. 

A knowledge of principles is one 
thing. The ability to apply and use 
principles actually do the work at 
hand, is another—and the gap between 
the two is bridged by one factor and 
one only — Experience. 

That’s why business men place sucha 
premium on experience—it safeguards 
them against costly experiments. 

Suppose you decided to take up as 
your life work—accountancy, say. 

Now stretch your imagination a trifle. 

Suppose that thru the offices of an 
influential friend, arrangements were 
made for you to step in and immedi- 





You can answer these questions—your good sense tells you 
that the situation described would make you a practical man 
—sure, certain and confident—able and capable of holding 
down any situation the accounting field offered. 

And that is why the LaSalle Problem Method makes 
practical men. Simply because the procedure outlined above 
is followed—exactly,. 

True, you do your work at home, True, the experts who 
help you are located here in Chicago. 

Nevertheless, under the LaSalle Problem Method you are 
actually occupying the position you are 
training to fill, whethe. it be in the 
accountancy field, or traffic or business 
management, or law, or correspondence 
— irrespective of w hat you are studying 
you are acquiring principles and apply- 
ing them in actual business under the 
watchful eyes and helpful guidance of 
men big in your chosen field 

And when you have completed your 
LaSalle work, you can truthfully say 
that you are not only a thoroly trained 
man, but an experienced man—you 
know the bed-rock principles and you 
have used them all—they are familiar 
tools in your hands. 

A LaSalle man can walk in any- 
where with confidence. He does not 
feel the uncertainty and fear that arise 
when one faces the new and unknown. 
Under the Problem Method he has 
explored his chosen field on his own 


ately occupy the position you intended The LaSalle Problem Method gives a feet—the questions, the problems, the 


training to fill—tright in the organiza- 
tion of a big corporation with a com- 
plete department under your orders. 
Say that by your side were placed, aS your instructors and 
guides, several high grade accountants— men of national 
re putation — their sole duty being to train and equip you. 
With these men instructing you in prcper principles—then, 
you yourself exercising your own judgment in handling trans- 
actions and solving problems as they arose in your daily work 
—do you get the idea? You would be acquiring experience 
right along with the bed-rock fundamentals of the profession, 
Sitting in the chair of authority—dealing with actual 
business — learning by applying what you learned — with 
experts correcting your errors, commending good work, 
guiding you aright through the ramifications, routine and 
emergency situations of the entire accounting field and 
making you make good every step of the way—mind—not in 
a class-room, but right in a business office where you would 
be actually doing the work you were training for — 
—wouldn’t you, at the end of a year or soin ¢his situation be 
much farther ahead than men who had spent years seeking the 
same knowledge in the old, hard, “*find-out-for-yourself’’ way? 


confidence — practical, usable 
because it makes you an uapeebaandl man, 


difficulties—he has met, faced and 
conquered them all. 

His experience makes him know 
that altho he may be assuming a new position at higher 
pay, the duties of that position are an old, familiar story. 

Experience is cash capital in business. 

There are only two ways to get it. 

One is the old, slow, uncertain way. The man who chooses 
to learn a branch of business by picking it up bit by bit as 
he go¢s along, finds the years slip by faster than he thought 
and sometimes his progress not as sure as he had anticipated. 
For all the “bits of knowledge’”’ he sought may not have 
come his way. 

The other road is short, sure and certain. It lies thru the 
Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle Extension University. 
This way condenses 
into months ex- 
perience which it 
takes most men a 
lifetime to gain. 









President LaSalle Extension p Steere, 
of Chicago, Illino 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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LIE FAURE’S History of Art, trans- 
lated from the French by Walter Pach, 
is one of the ten French works recommended 
to America by the Comité France-Amérique, 
and one of the most significant publications 
of the year. Withits nearly two hundred illus- 
trations from photographs selected by the 
author, and its exquisite craftsmanship, it will 
take a permanent place as an authority on its 
subject. 

Elie Faure is one of the founders of the 
Université Populaire 
and one of its lectur- 
ers. He looks on art, 
ethics, and racial evo- 
lution as inextricably 
mingled. In the pref- 
ace to this American 
edition, Walter Pach 
writes: 

“Art history is, in 
its essentials, the his- 
tory of man, for no 
one can write the 
story of art in more 
than a superficial way 
without following out 
the relation of each 
school to the ideas of 
its period and its peo- 
ple. But it is even 
more than that; it is 
the history of the de- 
velopment of man as 
revealed by his art. 
Elie Faure,in the pres- 
ent history, pursues 
this idea with a fidelity and an understanding 
that it has never received till now. Indeed, 
one may almost say that such a work as this 
could not have been written earlier, for it 
has been only gradually that we have come 
to understand the relation of art to the char- 
acter and surroundings of the races it repre- 
sents. Various works on isolated artists and 
schools have dealt with their subject from 
this standpoint, but there existed no survey 
of the world’s art as a whole until the four 
volumes of this series were written. 
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Maona Gracia (end of the IV Century). 
Psyche of Capua (Museum of Naples). 








“The professional, whether critic, teacher, 
or artist, will find in these pages the fullest 
application of the modern theory of history 
(for the governing idea here is one that goes 
beyond the limits of art history), while the 
layman will follow the epic of man’s develop- 
ment in company with a passionate lover of 
beauty who has the gift of communicating 
his enthusiasm. . . . 

In these matters judgment is inevitable, 
for to write the history of art one must make 
one’s decisions as to 
what it is. The writ- 
ing of it is in itself a 
work of art—as the 
style of Elie Faure is 
there to prove. Only 
one who feels the 
emotions of art can 
tell others which are 
the great works and 
make clear the collec- 
tive poem formed by 
their history. It is 
precisely because Elie 
Faure is adding some- 
thing to that poem 
that he has the right 
to tell us of its mean- 
ing.” 

“Ancient Art” is 
the first of a set of 
four volumes by one 
of the world’s great- 
est authorities on art 
and archeology, 
translated by one of 
the soundest and most respected art critics 
in America, with a reputation also in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. The remaining 
three volumes which comprise the History of 
Art are: Medieval Art, Renaissance Art, and 
Modern Art. They will be published by 
Harper & Brothers from time to time. 

Octave Beliard wrote in a prominent 
French publication: 

“In my opinion, before Elie Faure, the 
History of Art was never written.” 

The publication in English of this famous 
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reduction on Wells’ Outline of History. Examine it. 
607% Dip into it. Keep it for a week in your own home. 
Then pay for it in convenient, tinymonthly yperments. 


But reserve your copy by clipping the coupon NO TODAY 


The Oldest Man 
in the @orld 


Just part of a skull, two molar teeth and a thigh bone! 
Pieced together they made—what? One of the most 
perplexing mysteries in the study of human history. 

Were these the remains of an ape-like man who 
lived 500,000 years ago? 

Scientists believe that they were; they call him the 
“Dawn Man,” and out of the record embedded in the 
rocks they have reconstructed the conditions of his life. 
How he killed his food and tore the raw flesh from the 
bones; how he married and fought and died! 
How little by little he clawed and clubbed his 
way up to mastery over the beasts. It is a fasci- 
nating, gripping story, but it is only one of a thousand 
stories that stir your blood in this greatest book of 
modern times. 

Imagine a book that begins 10,000,000 or 100,000,000 
years ago}; imagine being carried down through the 
ages from one dramatic scene to another—as if you 
sat in a motion picture theatre and saw the whole 
drama of the human race displayed on the screen 
before you—imagine the thrill of such an experience 
and you have some conception of 


H. G. WELLS’ 
“Outline of History’ 


Now Offered You at One- Third the Original Price 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man’s rude beginnings 
500,000 years ago—that follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, the Athens of Pericles, the Egypt of Cleopatra, 
the Asia of Genghis Khan, the France of Napoleon, the England of Glad- 
stone, the America of today, through the Great War and on into the future 


United States of the World—that gives ALL history as one story—that is Wells’. y, 





“The man who finishes this volume will be an educated 
man, however much, however little he knew when he 
started.”"—Baltimore Evening Sun. 

There you have it in a sentence—the reason why 250,000 
men and women have paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline and 
felt they were getting it cheap. The Outline is more 
than a history—it is an education—the orderly knowledge 
of human progress which men go to college four years 
to get—and often come away without, 

Voluntarily Wells has slashed his royalties 85% and 
entered into a contract with the Review or Reviews by 
which one edition of the Outline can be offered to Ameri- 
cans—to you—at a fraction of the former price, 

Think of it—the original plates and illustrations; but 
revised by Wells himself and printed in one handy volume 
instead of two. 


This means we must get quantity prices on —— and 
paper; but it means, most important of all, that we 


Must Know How Many to Print 


Shall the edition be 50,000? Or 100,000? Or 500,000? 
We must know now. 

_As the New Republic truly says: 
ven for publishers’ superlatives.” 
therefore, let us say very earnestly: 


“The Outline is too 
Without superla- 
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French work is one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the literature of art that has been 
made in America in a century. 


“HOWARD PYLE’S BOOK OF PIRATES” 


As decorations of the prefatory pages to 
Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates are many 
pen-and-ink drawings of those picturesque 
and bloodthirsty characters whom the gen- 
tle Quaker artist loved best to depict. Under 
one, a sketch of as hard bitten old sea dog 
as ever boarded Spanish galleon, cutlass in 
teeth and pistol in hand, Howard Pyle had 
written: “It is not because of his life of 
adventure and daring that I admire this one 
of my favorite heroes; nor is it because of 
blowing winds nor blue ocean nor palmy 
islands that he knew so well; nor is it because 
of gold he spent nor treasure he hid. He was 
a man who knew his own mind and what 
he wanted.” There, I think, is a part at 
least of the secret of the hold which tales of 
the pirate’s life have upon the imagination 
of even the most staid and respectable of us. 
It is refreshing to regard, from the mazes of 
a complex existence, his simple and direct 
methods. 

Merle Johnson, who brought together from 
many books and magazines through which 
they were scattered these pictures and 
stories, accords to their author a unique 
place among the chroniclers of those whom 
he called his “favorite heroes.”” Of Howard 
Pyle, Mr. Johnson says: “He was one of 
the founders of present-day American illus- 
tration and his pupils and grand-pupils per- 
vade that field to-day. While he bore no 
such important part in the field of letters, 
his stories are modern in treatment and yet 
widely read. His range included historical 
treatises concerning his favorite pirates 
(Quaker though he was); fiction with the 
same pirates as principals; Americanized 
versions of Old World fairy tales; boy stories 
of the Middle West— In all of these fields 
Pyle’s work may be equaled, surpassed, save 
in one. It is improbable that anyone else 
will bring his combination of interest and 
talent to the depiction of these old-time 
pirates, any more than there could be a 
second Remington to paint the now extinct 
Indians and gun-fighters of the West.” 

The volume was clearly designed with 
the one object of displaying to the best 
advantage the paintings which represent the 
very finest of Pyle’s work. It is of a size and 
shape which allows for a type page of great 


legibility and unusual beauty of proportion 
and it is doubtful if finer color work than is 
to be found in the many full-page illustra- 
tions has ever come from the Harper press. 
To one reader at least it is the most irre- 
sistible and beguiling gift book of the year. 


“INEZ AND TRILBY MAY” 


Sewell Ford’s readers, from Maine to 
California, who have laughed over his stories 
of Torchy and Shorty McCabe, will welcome 
his new book, Inez and Trilby May, which in- 
troduces two extremely human girl characters. 

Inez and Trilby May come to New York 
in search of the former’s long-lost and rich 
Uncle Nels. Their adventures before and 
after finding him are many and unusual. 

Inez is, as the loquacious Trilby May ex- 
presses it, ““Swede on both sides and a lovely 
girl.” Her one interest in life, besides her 
wad of chewing gum, are the movies, and she 
has, in consequence, a “‘scenario mind.” She 
insists on coming to New York, not only to 
locate Uncle Nels, but because she had con- 
cluded, from her screen observations, that 
delightful things are found there—‘“‘fine fel- 
lows in dress suits, swell ladies with long 
pearl chains, millionaires falling m love with 
poor girls.” Incidentally, that sentence rep- 
resents the heights of her oratorical efforts, 
since much of the fun in the book is derived 
from her phlegmatic calm in the face of 
strenuous situations, and from her habit of 
confining her conversation to monosyllables. 

Trilby May, who describes herself as “a 
little short on looks, but long on conversa- 
tion,” relates the story of their New York 
escapades, doing full justice to each one, 
from their first job, dispensing orangeade 
from a stand on Columbus Circle, down, or 
up to their café in Greenwich Village, “The 
Cave of the White Goddess.” 

Of course there is a man in the case, a 
likable young newspaper reporter who is in- 
fatuated with the one-hundred-eighty-pound, 
beautiful Inez, and who is secretly adored 
by Trilby May. 

Barry rooms at the same boarding-house 
and soon becomes official escort and protector 
of the two girls, looking at Inez and listening 
to Trilby May as his reward. 

Inez and Trilby May is a humorous book. 
It is a joyous book. It is a “thrilling” book. 
And yet the characters are never overdrawn, 
the adventures, or misadventures, far- 
fetched, or the fun forced. 

THEODORE BrRooKkEs. 
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“TT was inevitable that in my efforts to 
write romantic history of the great West 

1 should at length come to the story of a 
feud,” Zane Grey says in the foreword to his 
latest and strongest novel, To the Last Man. 
And the story of a feud that he tells has 
given him a bigger scope for his talents than 
any of the other books of the West which 
have made him one of the most widely read 
authors in America. 
To the Last Man is 
the most fundamental 
story Zane Grey has 
ever written. It is 
based upon facts 
which chronicle the 
struggle, the fight, the 
blood and the ro- 
mance of the pioneer- 
ing of the West, facts 
which the author 
gleaned by living for 
two years in the wild- 
est country he had 
ever visited, and 
among the wildest 
people he had ever 
known. Little by lit- 
tle, he dug up the 
story of the feud 
notorious in Arizona 
as the Pleasant Valley 
War, a feud within a 
feud, which was, in- 
deed, fought “to the 





last man.” 

“IT have loved the 
West for its vastness, 
its contrast, its 
beauty and color and life, for its wildness 
and violence, and for the fact that I have 
seen how it developed great men and women 
who died unknown and unsung,” Mr. Grey 
writes in his foreword, and the story he has 
hewn, rugged as the mountains he loves, 
wind-swept as the forest itself, attests the 
truth of his declaration. All the best and the 
worst of the West is preserved in this great 





Zane GREY 
Author of To the Last Man 





story of afeud. And more. Dominating the 
stirring action, the exhilarating atmosphere 
of great spaces, and the true character por- 
trayal of desperate men, is a story of young 
love which plumbs the depths of the primi- 
tive and soars to the heights of idealism. 
The lovers are Jean Isbel, dreaded in a fight 
because he is “part Injun,” and Ellen Jorth, 
the daughter of a cattle thief, a girl raised 
among rough men. 
They meet before 
they realize that their 
fathers are leaders of 
the rival factions of 
sheep men and cattle 
men, as well as 
enemies to the death. 
In telling their story, 
Zane Grey reveals 
new powers which 
even his _ stanchest 
admirers could never 
dream he possessed. 
There is a delicacy of 
touch in his handling 
of Ellen which en- 
ables him to look deep 
into the heart of the 
motherless girl whom 
men called a “hussy.” 
Consider the first 
realization of her love 
for Jean: “She felt 
the need to be hidden, 
like an animal, low 
down near the earth, 
covered by green 
thicket, lost in the 
wildness of nature. 
She went to nature, unconsciously seeking a 
mother.” 

There are other women in the story of this 
feud who cannot be forgotten: Jean’s red- 
haired sister-in-law who braves the bullets of 
the cattle thieves at the height of battle, in 
order to bury her dead; his sister, Ann, whose 
loyalty to the Isbels seals her lips from pro- 
test when her lover joins the fight which 
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means his death; the wives of the other 
members of Isbel’s gang, who huddle together 
in the corner of the smoke - filled cabin, 
throughout the long siege of bullets, and 
utter no sound. 

Zane Grey knows what men of the West 
say and feel and do before they go out to 
meet an caemy, either in the open or under 
cover. ' This fidelity of characterization is 
conveyed in every word and gesture of the 
feudists and imparts a simplicity and human- 
ity which bar the story from melodrama. 
Through them Zane Grey presets the pecul- 
iar psychology of a feud as perhaps it has 
never been revealed before. 

To the Last Man may well be called roman- 
tic history, because it chronicles the stirring 
events of pioneer days and because, as the 
author explains in his foreword, “even to-day 
it is not possible to travel into the remote 
corners of the West without seeing the lives 
of people still affected by a fighting past.” 


“LOST VALLEY” 


The wistful and gentle melancholy of a 
Hawthorne—the highly dramatic shadows of 
a Poe—the realism of the moderns—Lost 
Valley. 

All the skill and power and charm which 
have made the shorter work of Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould—author of Vain “Obla- 
tions—so effective show to great advantage 
in this, her first full-length novel. The many 
who have eagerly awaited a novel by Mrs. 
Gerould will not be disappointed, for in Lost 
Valley she has reached a high-water mark in 
her achievement. The story of Madge 
Lockerby’s career flows along like the un- 
folding of life itself; the shifting backgrounds 
for the events are masterpieces of atmos- 
phere; the characters live and act and 
speak as if they were real flesh and blood; 
and the plot is woven together with the 
exquisite art of Mrs. Gerould’s literary 
craftsmanship. 

With Poe-like precision of masterstrokes 
the author has formed the picture of each 
background. First, there is Lost Valley, 
decaying because nearly all the strong and 
successful have moved away. The strong 
who are left behind are destined to take care 


of the weak—a fitting frame for Lola, Madge 
Lockerby’s sixteen-year-old sister, of beau- 
tiful face and undeveloped mind; for Granny, 
a helpless old creature in second childhood, 
who gets “spells”; for Andrew Lockerby, 
the sour, pitiful old failure whose only tender- 
ness is reserved for his mother, the oblivious 
Granny. 

There is the background of the Giardini 
tenement in the Italian quarter of Boston, 
with its volcanic family feud over the owner- 
ship of a monkey. There are chapters laid in 
Jee Gam’s half-lighted cellar which show New 
York City’s Chinatown in a new and redeem- 
ing light. And there is the world of cynicism 
and art and smart dialogue concentrated in 
the Greenwich Village studio of Arthur 
Burton. 

Against these colorful localities of sharp 
contrasts, Madge Lockerby meets the crises 
of her life as she searches for Lola, who was 
lured away from LostValley by her passion 
for the monkey of an Italian organ grinder. 

There are contrasts of incidents and di- 
logue as well as of atmosphere. At one of the 
bitter turns in the road which Andrew Lock- 
erby travels he limps into the living room of 
their ramshackle house. 

“Granny sat by the brick oven, glaring 
wildly. It was one of her bad days, but 
rheumatism was a firm ally of her guardians 
and kept her quieter than of old. She chat- 
tered at Andrew as he came in, and picked 
at the calico covering of her chair with her 
nails, trying to tear it. Her son made no 
remonstrance. He did not even try to dis- 
tract her attention, to soothe her. 

“‘Slowly, laboriously, awkwardly, he got 
down on his knees in front of the witchlike 
woman and laid his head in her aproned lap. 
He was too tired to care; to tired to reason 
out his own astonishing act. He did not 
know why he took the childish posture— 
gnarled brute of a man that he was. Perhaps 
it was a memory of the only place where he 
had ever—and that in distant, unreal years— 
found sanctuary. But as if those old years 
still had a grain of power, the wild, discordant 
chatter dropped to a harsh croon, and the 
frail claws that were wont to pick and steal, 
passed back and forth almost gently over his 
rough hair. He pressed his forehead into 
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her lean lap, drying the tears as they came 
to burn his eyelids. His arms gripped her 
body. 

“She rocked her chair a little, and 
Andrew’s form gave to the jerky motion. 
The creon went on, and the stroking; and 
finally Andrew's eyes, muffled in her apron, 
stopped smarting. It was not peace; only a 
grotesque simulacrum of peace that, for a 
moment, served; a little interval when 
beaten instincts rose up to sway and soothe 
them both—the coarsened man, the crazed 
woman. It could not last; it could never 
happen again; but once more feeble humanity 
had turned and rent its tormentor.” 

Compare the above with the natural dia- 
logue and sophisticated philosophy which is, 
like the philosophy of Mark Twain, humor- 
ously profound. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather hard on a 
girl not to give her more time? It’s a big 
question,” is the protest of Miss Sarah 
Martin, the New England schoolma’am when 
the fairy prince from New York confides to 
her that he is about to ask Madge of Lost 
Valley to marry him. 

“Yes, but I'd never want to marry the 
sort of girl who thinks it over,” he replies. 
“T’'m not going to sit down and coax a woman 
as if she were an automobile engine. Either 
she—humph!—ignites, or she doesn’t. If it 
comes at all, it’s a smashing, divine, unex- 
pected thing, a big, romantic risk—a leap in 
the dark. No; a leap into the body of the 
sun! I don’t want to be thought over. I 
want to. be a matter of instinct. Either 
Madge knows I’m the man for her, knows it 
spot off—or—or I’m not the man for her. 
And, by the same token, she’s not the woman 
for me. I wouldn’t marry three hundred 
pages of Henry James for any money. Of 
course, I shall do my best to convince her, 
but, all the same, she’s free as air.”’ 

Lost Valley may truly be called a novel of 
contrasts, a majestic panorama of vibrant 
scenes, colorful environments, varied per- 
sonalities, changing moods, all as strangely 
and yet naturally ordered as life. It should 
place Mrs. Gerould in as undisputed a place 
among novelists as she enjoys in the realm 
of the essay and the short story. 
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Fs his new collection of essays, The Latest 
Thing and Other Things, Alexander Black, 
author of The Seventh Angel and The Great 
Desire confesses: 

“|. . For years (and years) my pen has 
led a double life; ... I 
have been a newspaper 
editor and I have been 
writing books,” which 
accounts for the choice 
of interesting—even 
popular — subjects to 
which Doctor Black has 
devoted himself in this 
readable volume, at the 
same time preserving the 
literary technic which 
characterized his novels. 

The Latest Thing and 
Other Things is not a 
book of literary essays. 
It does not talk about 
literature. And yet it is 
“literary” in so far that 
it is writing which should 
endure. It is a book 
written about _ life— 
about the things with 
which we are all con- 
cerned: 

“The Dictatorship of 
the Dull,” “‘ Looking Lit- 
erary,” “The Truth About Women,” “ Mix- 
ing,” ““Giving and Taking,” “Producers,” 
“Half Gods and the Goddess,” “The Last of 
the Great,” “Biblia Pauperum,” “Legs,” 
“Foreigners,” “Coincidences,” ‘* Respice 
Finem,” “On Broadway,” “‘Clothes and the 
Woman,” “‘What’s in a Place?” “Art and 
Audience,” “* Heroine Complexes.” 

Doctor Black makes it clear that to him 
art is more than self-expression. He demon- 
strates that real art is self-communication. 
With him, art is synonymous with “the 
other fellow’’—the Golden Rule. 

In the last two essays, Doctor Black talks 
as editor in an imaginary conversation during 
which he remarks that, after all, every audi- 
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ence, whether it be that of the general publi 
or the select few, is just “*folks.”’ 

There are enough quotations, each a per- 
fect unity in itself, to appeal to all manner 
of “folks.” Speaking of dullness he says: 

“As a stabilizer dull- 
ness always feels itself to 
be the appointed custo- 
dian of respectability. It 
finds war respectable and 
a boxing match an in- 
famy. It is not the sole 
supporter of war nor the 
sole objector to the box- 
ing match. But it is a 
mainstay of jails. Plenty 
of jails here and _ here- 
after becomes a concomi- 
tant of the dull brand of 
righteousness.” 

Several pages farther 
on in the same essay 
he remarks: “The effi- 
ciency theory of educa- 
tion is of a machine with 
standardized parts. If 
any teacher breaks, it ‘s 
convenient to be able to 
pick up a= machine- 
punched duplicate at 


theory makes a profound 
appeal to dullness, because it avoids contact 
with originality—because it doesn’t disturb 
the finished. When dullness starts out to buy 
an education for its boy, it wants the effi- 
ciency kind. It wants standard goods, not 
the sort that puts ideas into his head. . . 
If you use your pulpit for talk about life and 
growth instead of sticking to Jeremiah; if 
you preach about poverty as a living fact 
instead of being content to quote it as a 
literary illustration of a strictly theological 
compassion; if you forget that revelation is 
historic, that religion is finished; if you turn 
from the labor in a biblical vineyard to the 
labor in your own town factories—dullness 
will find a way of reminding you that it is no 
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part of a preacher’s business to meddle in 
* polities.”” 

And in his essay, “The Truth About 
Women,” he says: “Literature is rich in 
anthologies of disenchantment. As a subject, 
woman has been as necessary to pessimism 
as to romance. She has been the goddess, and 
she has been the goat. Cherchez la femme.” 

It is difficult to refrain from further quot- 
ing Doctor Black, for he is one of the most 
quotable of modern authors, without being 
self-conscious. In fact, it is said that he 
thinks so naturally in epigrams that, after 
completing a page, he is forced to go back and 
“muss it up.”” Most distinctive, however, is 
the fact that, no matter how serious the sub- 
ject or severe the criticism behind the line, 
he is unable to suppress his humor from 
showing through. 

The Latest Thing and Other Things reminds 
one that an essay has as good an excuse as the 
novel to concern itself with life; that there is 
such a thing as an essay with a fiction appeal. 


*“COOMER ALI” 


A new sailor-novelist and a new world of 
fiction—the land and the sea from Calcutta 
to Mecca—are introduced to the reader by 
the publication of S. B. H. Hurst’s exotic 
romance, Coomer Ali. 

This book is not just another American 
love story. It is a masculine tale.of ramance 
vibrating with all the thrill and glamour of 
the sea. Its author knows the ports of which 
he writes as only a man can who, since the 
age of sixteen, has sailed cargoes to Japan, 
China, India, and Java; who has taken pil- 
grims to Mecca, and convicts to Andamans; 
who has looked upon the colorful and bazarre 
during the keenest years of his life; and who 
has delved into the mystery of the Far East 
with a mind whose hobby is psychology. 

Coomer Ali is unlike anything that has 
ever been written before, not only because 
the setting has thus far been practically un- 
explored, but because strange men do 
strange deeds in strange places. It is seldom 
that the reader meets such characters as 
Coomer Ali, who sets out to Mecca to preach 
his ‘**No-God” creed; or Captain Armit, of 
the piratical and ramshackle boat, the Nizam, 
or Mr. Brown, whose villainy and ambition 
lead him to violate the most sacred shrine of 
Mohammed, posing as one of the Twelve 
who comprise the Power of Islam. 

The story opens upon the river Hooghli, 
which “‘droned the peace of the day’s work 
done . . . the hour when Calcutta looks her 








Hs mother—that yammering slave wo- 

man? That body servant lying there, 
whom he had been beating all these years, 
his master? 

Impossible! He’d thrash her within an 
inch—but the slave woman’s steady gaze 
stayed him. Something told him she spoke 
the truth—tnat of the two white-skinned 
men, raised together from the cradle, his 
was the blood that contained the African 
taint of bondage. 

The proud family whose estate and name he 
was to inherit, must never know—he would 
be sold ‘‘down the river.’”” How did the 
world finally know? One of the most absorb- 
ing crime detection stories ever 
written carries you spellbound 
through mystery after mystery. 

It is one of Mark Twain’s classic 
medleys of mystery and humor. 

As far back as you can remem- 
ber you have heard of Mark 
Twain as a story-teller. But did 
you know that he had written | 
his conception of how a story fF 
should be told? This he has | 


fascinating manner, and you may 
have it Free. 

Merely clip the coupon and we shall 
send you the free booklet, which contains 
Mark Twain’s delightful, instructive essay, 
““How to Tell a Story.” The booklet also 


The free booklet tells; 
send for it to-day. 








“[l’se yo? mammy-—yo’ is a slave— 
he’s yo’ marster!”’ 
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contains a complete reprint of one of the 
funniest stories the great humorist ever 
wrote. We have included in this same little 
book interesting and valuable information 
about the Author’s National Edition of 
the Works of 


MARK TWAIN 


This is the only complete édition of Mark 
Twain’s writings. Here you join “Huck” 
Finn and Tom Sawyer in their boyish 
pranks—you live the quaint life of steam- 
boat days and the Far West—you see 
foreign lands and people through 
the eye of the master humorist 
you thrill to every wholesome 
human emotion. 





Mark Twain’s versatile mind 
gave to the world a perfectly bal- 
anced library of humor, adventure, 
philosophy, and inspiration. You 
should at least know something 
about thisfamous author’s works 
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best to him who loves and understands her 
moods.” Coomer Ali, who earned his liveli- 
hood with the family dinghy upon the swift 
current of the Hooghli, sits upon the fore 
deck “with the sun’s setting drenching the 
river with such a volume of mingled color that 
he almost believed some baby god, playing, 
had upset a few pots of celestial paints.” 

Then the reader is taken to a smoking- 
house on shore, where Coomer Ali, for reasons 
it would not be fair to divulge, seeks the 
comfort of opium, and encounters the captain 
of the Nizam. From this point, on through 
the shimmering beauty and mounting inter- 
est of the book, Mr. Hurst shows his under- 
standing of opium, both from the Oriental 
and Occidental viewpoint, and its subtle in- 
fluence on the natives. 

Next, on board the Nizam—a small world 
in itself, teeming with intrigue and hatred; 
freighted with praying pilgrims, and manned 
by a mumbling, superstitious native crew 
which unexpectedly brings on the dramatic 
climax. 

Mecca: 

“Night was near, and a thin, silver 
crescent of a moon had become appropriately 
visible. The seven minarets of the great 
mosque were putting on their evening cloaks 
of shadows.” 

A Mecca of romance, and, like everything 
else Mr. Hurst touches, a Mecca of realism. 
His is a pen which describes every aspect of 
the holy pilgrimage—luring the reader by its 
magic gift of words into the very midst of a 
“stinking, sweating, delirious mob.” In the 
same manner he beckons the reader on, from 
page to page, or, rather, port to port, weav- 
ing plot and atmosphere together into a gor- 
geous Oriental design. 

His vividness is not only that of vision. 
One not only sees that storm with the brig 
plunging heavily into the cross sea, “like 
some scared animal”; one feels the wind’s 
slap in the face, hears the deafening noise of 
the elements, smells—and even tastes—the 
salt spray as it flies from the great waves 
which, in spite of the high rails, manage to 
come abroad. 

Coomer Ali is the first of a number of 
novels by S. B. H. Hurst which Harper & 
Brothers will publish. No one but a keenly 
intelligent man who has had his wild and 
wierd experiences could have written it. To 
miss reading it would be like refusing a trip 
on a magic carpet to the mysterious and 
fascinating land of the Orient. 
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A BOOK IN THE HOUSE 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


OOD books are living things. I 
know this is true because I have 
seen some grow. A few in particular 
come to mind because they and I grew 
up together. Water Babies, for instance; 
that was a very young book when I was 
a little boy. It told a simple story in a 
childlike way. Then it kept getting 
more between its covers as we grew 
older. Now it has become a very wise 
hook indeed. At the Back of the North 
Wind behaved in the same way. I sup- 
pose some cynic will claim that this 
wisdom was in the book all the time. But 
I know better. Indeed, there are many 
hooks that quite outgrow the men who 
wrote them and get to have much more 
in them than their authors ever put 
there. I think that this has happened to 
many of Shakespeare’s plays and I am 
sure it is true of several books of the 
Bible. 

To have spent a childhood without 
playfellows is a serious handicap for any- 
one to overcome; but it is not much 
worse than a childhood without several 
good books to grow up with. 

I may not guess aright any of your 
boy friends, but if you numbered among 
them Tom Sawyer or Tom Canty, Jim 
Hawkins or David Balfour, or such 
older companions as John Ridd or 
Amyas Leigh, I'll wager they are almost 
as real to you now in recollection as the 
lad who lived in the next block. If they 
have grown along with you just as he 
did, then they have had quite as large 
a share in shaping your personality. 


“Do you know Walt Whitman?” says 
somebody to me. 

“Yes, indeed. Do you?” 

“Pretty well; but I hope to know him 
better.” 


The good gray poet died before our 
day, yet here we are talking of him as a 
common acquaintance. We speak of 
knowing Dickens or Browning or Steven- 
son or the modern Russians, and we 
mean only that we have read them. Yet 
on second thought I think we mean just 
what we say. 

I knew O. Henry in the flesh. A dozen 
friendly letters from him are among my 
treasures. A silent man as to his own 
affairs; quiet, unobtrusive. Could I say 
that I knew him if I had not read him? 
Do I know him much better, for that 
short period of acquaintance, than do 
the thousands of readers to whom he 
addressed his storied fancies? He has 
chatted gayly and gravely with them, 
heart to heart, offering far more of him- 
self to them through their eyes than he 
offered to me through my ears. It is 
only because I am of their company also 
that I gain a mite of advantage. 

“When I was a lad,” said a passing 
acquaintance, “I saw much of Bret 
Harte; and I didn’t think much of him.” 

“Ever read him?” 

“No. Never wanted to.” 

Which of us knows Bret Harte—he, 
with the door of his understanding shut 
by prejudice, or I, who, never having 
seen him, yet seek the companionship of 
his many moods again and again, from 
the whimsy humor of his condensed 
novels to the dramatic pathos in some 
of his stories? 

The point of all this palaver is a trite 
one, to be sure, but it needs resaying 
now and then. My little library is peo- 
pled by my books. Am I bringing to- 
gether into that cozy space as broaden- 
ing, as satisfying, as cosmopolitan a fel- 
lowship as I could wish? 

It is as true as gospel that Mark 
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Twain and Stevenson and Charles Lamb 
and Ben Jonson sought and still seek 
my friendship. Something of them- 
selves, undoubtedly, they gave to cor- 
poreal friends and other relations in 
their years of earthly pilgrimage. But 
ninety-nine per cent of themselves, as 
they pored over their writing, they were 
forever offering in exchange for the 
friendship of readers-yet-to-be. It is for 
me to accept or reject. 


I am one of those who believe that 
To-day is, on the whole, better than Yes- 
terday, and that To-morrow may be bet- 
ter still; because To-morrow can, if it 
will, possess all the To-days and Yes- 
terdays that ever were. Such optimism 
does not interfere with my regret over 
some of Yesterday’s discarded treasures. 
People are so inclined to intemperance in 
their enjoyment of To-day. Motoring 
isn’t better than walking; it is merely 
more than walking; the two are not to 
be compared. Yet there are those who 
have almost forgotten how to walk. I 
am comfortably certain that before long 
some indefatigable modern dancer, in a 
moment of satiety, will rediscover the 
minuet or the De Coverley and love it. 
Then he will be the enviable possessor of 
that and the toddle or the woggle or the 
one-step as well. 

Moving pictures just at the present 
moment tend to crowd out books, par- 
ticularly with folk who have discovered 
the great enjoyment that they gain from 
thus having the surfaces of their minds 
tickled. It becomes increasingly trouble- 
some for them to enjoy anything which 
demands a greater mental activity. 
Having learned to ride in a motor car, 
they are likely to forget how to walk. 

The movies are undoubtedly a new 
art, or let me say a new medium for 
artistic expression. Crude, inartistic, 
dull, even nasty-minded experimenters 
have been messing around in that me- 
dium and are still doing so. But gradu- 
ally one may see appearing out of it all 
a number of hopeful efforts and some 
great pieces of work. But moving pic- 


tures do not exist instead of the spoke 
drama or instead of books. They ar: 
merely one thing more; and by reason © 
them our To-morrows may be the richer 

But just at the present moment som: 
people have forgotten books, and 
great many young people are in dange 
of never discovering them. A book may 
be had for the price of a theater’ ticket 
but there are many who, if offered the 
choice, without the privilege of possess 
ing both, would take the more perishable 
thing; for them a book is no more than 
a book. They do not know that ac- 
quaintance with a new book brings a 
new acquaintance permanently into 
their circle—that its friendship is a sat- 
isfying human friendship. Do you re- 
member the two chorus girls who were 
discussing what they ought to give the 
leading lady for a Christmas present? 
One said, “Why not give her a book?” 
The other answered, “Gee! no; she’s 
got a book.” 


My companionship with a book has 
this peculiarity—that there can be no 
back talk in any conversation between 
us. Yet there are times with al! of us 
when we pause merely out of politeness 
to allow for responses. We don’t want 
answers to our merely rhetorical ques- 
tions, whomever we are with. We seek a 
chance to voice our own moods, and we 
cannot do it satisfyingly unless we have 
a sympathetic listener. Then again 
there are times when we are quite con- 
tent to be silent while the companion 
we have sought does the talking. Books 
bring such companionship. 

I know a group of lively, healthy- 
minded young people—in fact it is my 
business to know successive groups of 
them—who love pure nonsense for its 
own sake. Yet an astonishing number 


of them do not know Lear, or Sylvia and 
Bruno, or the Bab Ballads, or the In- 
goldsby Legends, or even Oliver Herford 
and Guy Carryl and Gelett Burgess and 
Carolyn Wells and all that joyous com- 
pany, living and dead. For these young 
folks of the new generation all, from 
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A BOOK IN THE HOUSE 


Carroll to Carryl, are equally alive, and 
extending glad hands of welcome to the 
brotherhood. It is not that my young 
friends reject this advance; on the con- 
trary, they do not know it has been made. 


What books shall I invite to live with 
me? There are more in the world than 
{ have means for, or room for, and there 
must be many that could never be my 
friends, either because of their short- 
comings or because of mine. Many folk 
I meet here and there that I am glad 
of meeting or the better for meeting— 
and then I go home thanking God that 
I do not have to live with them. 

The books that I want to have living 
in my house are those that I might enjoy 
rereading at one time or another. Not 
necessarily rereading all through, mind 
you. I want to know once and for all 
the whole of my friend’s life, so far as 
he will bare it to me. Then it is our 
common property. But some of his 
views, his philosophies, and his ex- 
periences I will demand again and again 
even though I want only to quarrel with 
them. If a man says to you that he has 
no time for the rereading of his books, 
regard him with suspicion. He will have 
no time to poke his head in at a friend’s 
door and shout “Hello!” in passing. 

Rereadings are intimacies that brook 
no full exposure. I imagine that a 
truthful account of them from the record 
of any man’s winter evenings would be 
a surprising revelation of whimsicality 
even to himself. The other night, stand- 
ing up in front of the bookcase, I re- 
read Lanier’s Marshes of Glinn, and then 
I sat down to D’Artagnan, where he re- 
gains his three friends in the three inns 
along the road to Amiens. And whatever 
else I reread is nobody’s business but 


my own. 

Rereading, I suspect, is a sort of vaga- 
bondage. There are other born tramps 
in this world besides those who walk 
abroad. Fifty per cent of me, I am sure, 
is innate vagabond and the other half 
enjoys safe anchorage. But the two are 


not absolutely incompatible. Seeing the 
world is largely a matter of seeing its 
people. If the world will but pass by 
you, you can see the world though you 
stand still. But you must keep looking; 
and you must look behind faces and 
look twice at good pages, for in such a 
ragabondage the revisiting of favorite 
places in many books plays no inconsid- 
erable part. If you do not do this, you 
see no more than the motor tourist 
who remembers Domremy because he 
changed a tire there. 

So, though I cannot steal rides to-day 
on through freights or beg passage on 
cattle steamers, because of certain pleas- 
ant chains, yet I am forever traveling. 
Motion is a relative thing. A whole 
audience in a cinema theater feels itself 
rushing along on a motor car because 
the fields and houses fly by in the other 
direction on a screen. I cannot keep a 
procession of friends and acquaintances 
from everywhere moving through my 
guest room—though we do our best! 
But new book acquaintances may tarry 
on the center table and a multitude of 
book friends snuggle into our shelves and 
constantly make me to feel that I am 
foot free in a stimulating world. 


Perhaps this thing called Gossip we decry 
With swift denial and disparagement 
Is human sympathy but finding vent— 
Souring at times in mouths that are awry. 


See these good cronies, here to gratify 
My gravest mood, or stir my wonderment: 
With food for mind or heart—or sweet 

content. 

Come! Let us gossip with them, you and I. 


. 


Some few that whispered sourly, I confess 
Outstayed their welcome in these narrow 
nooks. 
The most are proved; though motley in 
their dress, 
I pray you not to judge them by their 
looks! 
Come, meet them all; for if I rightly guess, 
So good a friend will here find friendly 
books. 
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MR. PROHACK Arnold Bennett 


Arnold Bennett’s first novel in three years, a 
thing of exquisite humor and human under- 
standing. Mr. Prohack, the absurdly delightful 
man, steps forward as a candidate for immor- 
tality. $1.75 


NENE Ernest Pérochon 


The novel that won the Prix Goncourt. “In our 
time Thomas Hardy has come nearest to writ- 
ing anything so fearfully close to the broken, 
bleeding heart of life as Néne.”—Richard Le 
Gallienne. $1.75 


PETER E. F. Benson 


A study in the quality of love between Peter, 
charming, detached, and the favorite of society 
matrons, and his boyish young wife. As deft a 
handling of emotion as Benson has done. $1.75 


THE EYES OF LOVE Corra Harris 
A highly humorous and knowing novel in which 
the author of “A Circuit Rider’s Wife” amuses 
herself and the world at large by a flagrant be- 
trayal of the occult art of being a woman. $1.75 


MR. PIM A.A. Milne 


The work of an exquisite humorist, “Mr. Pim,” 
under the title “Mr. Pim Passes By,” was the 
most popular comedy of a New York season. 


$1.75 
THE YOUNG ENCHANTED 
Hugh Walpole 


“The old familiar delights of Walpole’s narra- 
tive style are here.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
“Truly an enchanting book.”—New York Times. 
“A book to set one marching in the sun.”—New 
York Tribune. $2.00 


THREE SOLDIERS John Dos Passos 


The most universally, eagerly discussed book of 
the season; a sensation and a factor in the life 
of today. “It is outrageously true.”—Nation. 


$2.00 
THE GARDEN OF MEMORIES 


Henry St. John Cooper 


A fresh, delightful romance of three very mod- 
ern young people and of an old love affair that 


























CROME YELLOW Aldous Huxley 


A novel by the author of that unusual book, 
“Limbo.” “The best reading, the gayest and 
most plaintive satire, all touched and held to- 
gether by personality.”—Westminster Gazette. 


$2.00 
DANCERS IN THE DARK 
Dorothy Speare 


A novel of the “Prom Girl,” by one of them. 
The creature who is the despair of her elders, 
the bewitchment of her male contemporaries, is 
here in full length portrait. 


HOAX Anonymous 
An anonymous novel that will raise the call of 
“Author, author.” It deals deftly, humorously, 


keenly, with the affairs of the heart of a very 
modern young man. $1.75 


DOORS OF THE NIGHT 
Frank L. Packard 


How one man was both the notorious leader and 
the hunted prey of the most powerfully organ- 
ized gang of New York’s underworld. By the 
author of “Pawned,” etc. $1.75 


THE DEAVES AFFAIR 


Hulbert Footner 


By the author of “The Owl Taxi,” a thrilling 
mystery-romance of New York. $1.75 


WHAT TIMMY DID 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


A story of the unknown, a mystery that is cal- 
culated to make even the boldest examine the 
corners of the room before turning out the 
light. $1.75 


GOLD-KILLER John Prosper 


“Gold-Killer” is unique. A novel of the fas- 
cinating new underworld that lives in the ex- 
pensive apartments of Riverside Drive. $1.75 


TARRANT OF TIN SPOUT 


Henry Oyen 
Like “Twisted Trails,” “The Plunderer,” etc., 
“Tarrant of Tin Spout” is a masterpiece of fast- 


























would mix itself into their affairs, $1.75 | moving action and romance. $1.75 
Personalities, Literary Gossip, the best Essays, Poetry and Short Stories in 
THE B@OKMAN every month 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 




















T is extremely difficult to catalogue Fannie 

' Hurst's Vertical City. In no sense of the 
word can it be regarded as a conventional 
group of short stories. Every one of the 
six studies included in this group transcends 
in form and content the usual formula for 
short fiction. 

Miss Hurst ignores the episode as a nucleus 
around which to create her tale. She works 
in big themes. She 
makes an _ intensive 
study of a group of 
people, carrying them 
over a period of thirty 
years as casually and 
as skillfully as if she 
had eighty instead of 
eight thousand words 
in which to accom- 
plish her effects. 

She defies the lim- 
itations of the short 
story, brilliantly fore- 
ing it to fit her 
larger purpose. And 
yet, in The Vertical 
City the reader finds 
the humor, the pa- 
thos, and the inev- 
itable O.-Henryness of 
her other short 
stories. Also the 
vivid word and 
phrase which char- 
acterize the pungent 
descriptive passages 
of the typical Fannie 
Hurst technic. Her 
description of New York City, for instance, 
is as pat as the name she has given it— 
“The Vertical City.” 

“In the most vertical city in the world,” 
she writes, ‘men have run up their dreams 
and their ambitions into slim skyscrapers 
that seem to exclaim at the audacity of the 
mere mortar that sustains them. 

““Minarets appear almost to tamper with 
the stars; towers to impale the moon. There 
is one fifty-six-story rococo castle, built from 
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Fannie Hurst 
Author of The Vertical City 








the five-and-ten-cent-store earnings of a 
merchant prince, that shoots upward with the 
beautiful rush of a Roman candle. 

“.. . All who would see the sky must 
gaze upward between these rockets of fren- 
zied architecture, which are as beauti- 
ful as the terrific can ever be beautiful. . .. 
It is well in the vertical city if the eyes 
and the heart have a lift to them, be- 
cause, after all, these 
bits of cut-up infini- 
tude, as many shaped 
as cookies, even when 
seen from a tenement 
window and to the 
accompaniment of 
of crick in the neck, 
are as full of mysteri- 
ous alchemy over 
men’s hearts as the 
desert sky or the sea 
eae 

One of the most 
powerful of the six 
studies in The Verti- 
cal City is “Rou- 
lette,” the story of a 
Russian pogrom that 
separated a Russian 
Jewish family on the 
eve of coming to 
America. Miss Hurst 
has crammed the dra- 
matic life story of an 
entire family over a 
period of thirty years 
into eight thousand 
words. This full- 
length novel, so daringly and _ successfully 
compressed into short-story form, tackles un- 
flinchingly a question which intrigues every 
thinking person—the effect of environment 
upon the individual. In an amazing court- 
room scene in New York .City, a judge is 
called upon to try his unknown twin brother 
for a crime he would himself have com- 
mitted had the conditions of their life been 
reversed. The story of Sara Turkletaub’s 
struggle to raise her remaining son into a 
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creditable manhood is told with Miss Hurst’s 
humor of characterization. 

Then there is “Back Pay,” which by its 
richness of characterization and _ incident 
would have lured many an author into a 
novel. It displays a new phase of Miss 
Hurst’s style—a lacy daintiness. 

There is khaki in “Back Pay,” “not 
nicely pressed as to those fetching peg- 
trouser effects,” but spattered with both mud 
and blood. Miss Hurst brings the hero from 
war fatally injured and blind. Thus the 
heroine, who that same evening had toasted, 
“If the wages of sin is death, then I’ve quite 
a lot of back pay coming to me,” is purged 
through an agony “melted to tears that 
choked and seared, beat and scalded her,” 
when she sees his eyes, “not bandaged, but 
dry and bare like the beds of old lakes long 
since drained.”” The story does not end there. 

Brilliant human studies are these in The 
Vertical City by this young woman who feels 
in words as vividly as Goya feels in color. 
“THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH CADY STANTON” 


Almost every year some outstanding 
biography is published. In my opinion, The 
Life of Elizabeth Cady Stanton is the great 
biography of 1922, not only because it tells 
the life story of this brilliant picneer of 
feminism, but because through its pages the 
reader meets on intimate terms some of the 
most distinguished men and women, both 
American and English, of her time. 

Because of Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s social 
contacts as well as her intellect, her life was 
bound up with such personalities as Horace 
Greeley, Oliver Wendell Holmes, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Emerson, Gladstone, Par- 
nell, Carlisle, Robert Ingersoll, Whittier, 
Lowell, Hawthorne, Susan B. Anthony, “lit- 
tle Lucy Stone,” and Lucretia Mott. Her 
biography, compiled in two volumes, by her 
son and her daughter, Theodore Stanton 
and Harriot Stanton Blatch, is presented in 
a wholly original way—as a combination of 
autobiography, letters, and a diary. Hence 
one finds her writing to Mr. Whittier: 

“Your letter... about your struggles 
with a poem which we will read so pleasantly 
and easily by and by reminds me of what Mr. 
Dyce told me of Samuel Rogers. . . . Take 
heart, for Dyce assured me his idol spent 
‘years’ on a poem—lI think he mentioned six- 
teen as required for one poetic flight! ‘As a 
rule’ he writes only four or five lines a day. 
This beats you, does it not?” 

Of her first meeting with Whittier, Mrs. 
Stanton writes: 
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“Soon after our marriage we spent a few 
days with our gifted Quaker poet on his 
farm in Massachusetts. I shall never forget 
those happy days in June; the long walks 
and drives, and talks under the old trees of 
antislavery experiences, and Whittier’s mirth 
and indignation as we described different 
scenes in the World’s Anti-slavery Conven- 
tion in London. .. .” 

An intimate picture of Lord Carlisle and 
Gladstone is given in the following entry in 
Mrs. Stanton’s diary at Castle Howard: 

Last night when Gladstone was under dis- 
cussion, Lord Carlisle said, ‘Mr. Gladstone 
always sees principles involved in anything 
he wishes to do,’ and began to give an illus- 
tration. Lady Carlisle called, ‘George, you 
must not tell that.’ But he told Hattie and 
me later in a quiet corner of the drawing- 
room—and here it is: At the time of the 
Bulgarian atrocities Lord Carlisle was 
chairman of the committee organized to 
rouse England to the horrors of Turkish 
rule in the Balkans. Gladstone was pres- 
ent at a committee meeting at which it 
was decided to arrange quietly and carefully 
for public meetings to be held all over the 
country on one and the same night. Una- 
nimity, he agreed, would carry to the nation 
a sense of spontaneity. The meetings came 
off, the desired effect was achieved. Lord 
Carlisle, as soon as he read the newspaper 
accounts the next morning, started for Glad- 
stone’s house to congratulate him on the suc- 
cess of the plan. He saw Gladstone coming 
down his doorsteps. As he caught sight of 
Lord Carlisle, he seemed to rush forward to 
get in the first word, and said, very seriously 
and earnestly, gazing off into space: ‘Have 
you seen about the marvelous spontaneous 
outburst against the Bulgarian atrocities? 
Is it not wonderful? The nation has risen 
of itself and calls us to action.” The G. O. M. 
is a great old fox.” 

Thus the reader is introduced to the dis- 
tinguished in all fields by this brilliant fem- 
inist whose interest was not for women alone, 
but for society as a whole. She writes about 
everything in her autobiography, diary, and 
letters—from the progress of a cause to the 
raising of a family—she had seven children— 
and no problem was too intimate or too small 
for her to study. 

To quote from the preface prepared by 
Theodore Stanton and Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, Elizabeth Cady Stanton is, without 
any intrusion, left to “the revelation in her 
own words of the intimate story of her life.” 

THEODORE Brookes. 











BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. By L. C. Marshall 


This book presents a detailed consideration of 
what things the modern business administrator con- 
trols and how his control is accomplished. $4.00, 
postpaid $4.20. 


DANTE: POET AND APOSTLE 
By Ernest H. Wilkins 


A new appreciation of the poet and his Divine 
Comedy is given in this book, written and published in 
commemoration of the six hundredth anniversary of 
Dante’s death. $1.25 postpaid $1.35. 


THROUGH THREE CENTURIES 
By Jesse L. Rosenberger 
A series of connected life-stories tracing through 
successive generations changes and developments from 
early Puritan days tothe present time. Includes many 
references to historical events. $2.50, postpaid $2.70. 


EVOLUTION, GENETICS, and EUGENICS 
By Horatio Hackett Newman 
This book has been prepared to meet a specific de- 
mand for an account of the various phases of evolt- 
tionary biology condensed within the scope of one vol- 
ume of moderate size. $3.75, postpaid $3.90. 


RELIGION OF THE PSALMS 
By J. M. Powis Smith 
The aim of this book is to present the meaning of 
the Psalms as it lay in the minds of the authors and 
earliest readers. $1.75, postpaid $1.90. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5771 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














Lake Forest University 
announces 


the publication of the tenth volume 
of the Bross Foundation Lectures 


“Bible and Spade” 


delivered at Lake Forest University, 
Lake Forest, Illinois, April 4 to 9, 1921, 
by the 
Rev. Joun P. Peters, Pu.D. 
253 pages, illustrated. $1.75 


Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For sale atall booksellers 


H. M. Moore, President 


Lake Forest University Lake Forest, Illinois 














ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? 


The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION in the 
front part of this issue offers a real help 
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| AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. | 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
| Empire Theatre and Companies. For 
| information, apply to Secretary 


, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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THE FINCH SCHOOL 
Special Summer Session, July tst—August 12th. 
Address 
PRINCIPAL for catalog, 
61 East 77th St., N. Y. 





THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A thorough school with delightful home life. Fireproof building 
College preparatory, academic, secretarial and elective courses 
Music. Riding, swimming, tennis. 
66th year. 
Miss ELTINGE and Miss MASLANp, Principals, 
11 East sist St., N. Y. 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

Frank Damrosch, Director. 

An endowed school. Provides a thorough and comprehensive 
musical education in all branches, and is equipped to give highest 
advantages to most exceptional talents. Address 

SECRETARY 
N. Y. 


120 Claremont Ave., 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Resident and 
Day Departments. College Preparatory and general courses. 28th 
year an 1922. as 
Ciara I, CoLtBurng, A.B., —_ 
Martna K. HUMPHREY, .mt., { Principals, 
310 Riverside Drive, Corner rogrd St., N. Y. 





THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 


Artistic Guidance for Students of all Grades under a Distin- 
guished Faculty. 
Davip and CLARA MANNES, Directors, 
Tele phone Rhinelander oo1o. 
157 East 74th Street, N. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 


Of Homemaking and Community Problems. 
Regular course one year. 

Special short courses. 

Attractive Student Home. French and Chaperonage. 


136 East 55th Street, N. Y. 





STUDIO OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 
New York and Paris. 
Individual instruction for public speakers and readers. 
French and English Diction, Voice, Drama. 
Address 
Miss ELIZABETH MACK, 
15 West 12th Street, N. Y. 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, N. Y. 





The New York Residence for Older Girl Students 


Personal supervision. Chaperonage. 
Music, Art, Languages. Practical Courses. 
Miss M. HouriGan, Degrees of the Royal Conservatories of 
Brussels and London. Telephone: Rhinelander 5477 
12 East 75th Street, 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school. 

A French school for girls removed from 9 Rue de Chaillot 
(next to the American Embassy), Paris, France, on account of the 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors. 


57 East 74th Street, N. Y. 





THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Country-like space, air, sunlight and cutdoor sports. Individual 
care and privileges. Special advantages in Art, Music, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Languages. Full preparatory 
and advanced studies meeting present demands. 
Miss Rosa B. CHIsMAN, Principal, 
2042 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
Miss Foster’s School for Girls. 
Advanced Elective. College Preparatory. 
Special Arts. 
Native French Teachers. 
Boarding and Day Pupils. 
52 East 72nd Street, N. Y. 








THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

(Miss MCCLELLAN and Miss Wiiiiams’ School.) 

A School where girls may learn to speak fluent French and at 
the same time have New York advantages. All French work, 
Boarding and Day pupils. 

17 East 86th Street, N. Y. 


Summer address CapE MeEppick, Me. 





THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Private School for Catholic Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. French the language of the house. 


Mrs. Atwoop VIOLETT, 
22-24 East o1st Street, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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The way the New Series of 
the good Maxwell rides, makes 
its splendid performance all 
the more satisfying. It pro- 
vides a degree of road com- 
fort that is entirely unusual 
in a car of its weight and size. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable 
at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor 
driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy 
seats; real leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed 
cars; open car side curtains open with doors; clutch and brake 
action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy ; new type water- 
tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Factory, revenue tax to be added. 
Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Coupe, $1385; Sedan, $1485. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“The Good 
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After finishing Rupert 
Hughes’s new novel, 
Souls for Sale, the reader 
has not only completed 
a trip to Hollywood and 
found out the true con- 
ditions there, but has 
met, on intimate terms, 
the stars and lesser lights 
of the motion-picture 
world, the directors and producers, and even 
those precocious children who present their 
mothers with motor cars from one week’s 
salary. They are real people henceforth to 
the reader, and when he watches his favorite 
star upon the screen he will have “inside” 
information as to what she has encountered 
in succeeding in her career; he will know how 
that storm scene was “shot,” and he will 
have an insight into the private life of the 
average motion-picture actor. 

For Rupert Hughes passes a great part of 
his time at the motion-picture studios of 
Los Angeles. His novel is perhaps the first 
of its kind written so far by one who knows 
whereof he speaks. It is by no means propa- 
ganda, either for or against the “movies,” 
but an honest statement of Hollywood studio 
life. 

There are a number of personalities in 
Souls for Sale which are based upon real 
people. Many of these are named. But, 
above all, Mr. Hughes has told a good 
story. 

He tells about Remember Steddon, the 
daughter of a bigoted small-town clergyman, 
who loves too well a young man who is killed 
in an accident before he can marry her; 
about her old family physician, a hopeless 
movie fan, who concocts a_ scenariolike 
scheme to save her from disgrace; about her 
subsequent trip West for her healtu, about 
the chance which threw her into the most 
public profession in the world so that she 
could lose herself. 

To divulge the different forms in which 
love and adventure come to Remember 








would be to spoil the story. So permit me 
to quote from a characteristically informing 
paragraph: 

““...In a heat that drove the desert 
Indians into the shade and idleness, these 
dainty actresses and actors invited sunstroke 
and labored with muscles and emotions at 
full blast in order to make pictures and 
minimize the appalling overhead expense of 
every wasted hour. 

** . . To Mem it was all incredible phan- 
tasmagory. She could not believe that this 
was she who stumbled across the sand, 
twitching her skirts out of the talons of the 
cactuses, carefully dabbing the sweat from 
her face with a handkerchief already colored 
like a painter’s brush rag, and jingling, as she 
walked, with barbaric jewelry. . . . 

“The director massed the extras together 
and addressed them from his horse: 

“** Ladies and gentlemen, you are supposed 
to be an Arabian tribe driven from your 
homes by the cruel enemy. You are wan- 
dering across the desert without food or 
water, dying of hunger and thirst. Later in 
the afternoon, if we can reach it, you will be 
overtaken by a sandstorm and many of you 
will perish miserably. It’s hard work, I 
know, but if you will go to it we'll be out of 
this hell hole to-morrow and there will be 
more comfortable work in the cool night 
shots. So make it snappy, folks, and do 
what you are told on cue, with all the pep 
you can put into it. I thank you!’” 

Again, a scene in which Remember is 
“tested” to see if she will screen: 

*“Claymore took up a heap of tarpaulin 
and piled it on a chair to represent a man, 
found a screw-driver left on the scene by a 
carpenter, and gave it to Mem for a pistol. 
Then he outlined a scenario startling and 
bewildering to her, and utterly uncongenial 
to her character and experience: 

“*This tarpaulin is a terrible villain. He 
has decoyed you from your home and tired 
of you; he has put you on the street and 
made a drug fiend of you, and now you have 
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seen him with another girl, and you plead 
with him not to desert you; he laughs at 
you; you turn on him like a tigress and, 
when he goes on laughing, you creep up on 
him with a false smile and suddenly shoot 
him with this pistol.’ 

“*. . . He played the part for her. None 
of the spectators thought it funny or silly. 
It was part of the familiar routine factory 
commonplace to see a fat, bald-headed direc- 
tor striding about, clutching his heart and 
sobbing.” 

What happened when Remember tried to 
take the falsely exploited “‘easiest way”’ in 
order to persuade another director to give 
her a part in his picture; how she finally 
worked her way in and upward where she 
found the real moral dangers, which have 
never been portrayed before—all these pius 
Rupert Hughes’s well-known realism of style 
and characterization await the reader in 


Souls for Sale. 
“THE CANYON OF THE FOOLS” 


To call The Canyon of 
the Fools, by Richard 
Matthews Hallet, a 
novel of youth would 
perhaps create the false 
impression that here is 
simply another novel 
featuring the flapper. 
Better call it a novel of 
young love and ad- 
venture related in first person in a manner 
both sympathetic and humorous. It is the 
first novel by an author who has won a bril- 
liant place in the short-story field. He will 
probably never write a novel of this same 
sort again, just as no one has ever written a 
novel like it before. How can a reviewer 
convey the illusion of youth which hopes 
all, dares all, and achieves all, within a few 
paragraphs—youth which is “‘a continual 
drunkenness and a fever of the reason!” 
The Canyon of the Fools is the fruit of the 
author’s astonishing contacts with life. After 
distinguishing himself at a great university, 
he shipped as a sailor in a cattle boat; passed 
months in the Australian Bush, stoked on a 
freighter, sought gold and experience in 
America, from North to South. The larger 
portion of his first novel is laid in the Canyon 
of the Fools, near the Mexican border, where 
men and women waste their years in search 








of sudden wealth. However, the earlie: 
scenes, while lacking the excitement of th. 
above locale, are epic with a buoyant humo: 
and romance. 

The romance and the fun begin from th: 
first moment ovr adolescent hero sees May 
Gowdy. “She stole over me,” he relates 
“she unsettled me, and filled me full of 
crazy, half-formed resolutions to pull of 
something big that would have that proud 
girl sinking to her knees by my side with 
little yearning cries—when it was all but 
too late.” 

And so he follows May Gowdy, wh 
followed Jim, her fiancé, out to th 
Mexican border. While May travels in th: 
passenger coach, he “beats his way” on a 
freight by “shipping” himself out, which is 
responsible for the following delightful situa- 
tion that throws much light upon the social 
values and scales in the world of vaga- 
bondage: 

““By late afternoon I had hooked up with 
another tadpole very much in my class—a 
study in migratory adolescence. . . . We 
were taken on as section hands, I think. It 
doesn’t really matter. By this time I had 
come to look upon these mysterious ship- 
ments as not even conditioned on toil. | 
applied at the agencies with detached calm, 
and showed as much aggressiveness as if I 
had been doing business with a regulation 
ticket office. 

“While the agent was filling out our 
blanks a thought occurred to him. He 
halted his pen in midair and said, ‘I suppose 
you boys know it’s pretty tough down there.” 

“Yes, certainly we did. . . . But he had 
a damaging interrogation in reserve for us. 
He wanted to know what baggage we had. 
We told him eagerly that we had none, 
thinking it would please him to learn that we 
traveled light. On the contrary, he informed 
us that some form of baggage was imperative. 

“Blankets, for example. Blankets will do 
for baggage,’ he suggested, hopefully. 

““*We have no blankets.’ 

**Can’t ship you without blankets,’ the 
agent said, and he slipped the pen back of 
his ear, and back we went flop into the great 
undifferentiated as far as he was concerned. 
His orders were strict. 

“Do you know, in some strange way a 
blanket out there had become the symbol of 
a man’s honesty and of his respectability. 
If he had a blanket he was a man of property 
and a salable citizen capable of making a 
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contract in his own behalf; but if he had no 
blanket he was a man without a country; 
he was a tramp, a pariah. 

“You can’t very well complain of the 
tyranny of social usages, can you, when lines 
are drawn as fine as that in the desert? ...” 

The book is full of such quaint philosophy, 
worded in cultured and colorful slang. 

Discussing May in a fit of jealous depres- 
sion, one of her other lovers, the righteous 
Syd, declares, “I will say one thing... . I 
found out . . . that, with all her good quali- 
ties, she isn’t one of these women who keep 
their lips sacred for the man they are to 
marry.’ 

“*T don’t want to appear cynical, old 
man,’ I thrust in, ‘but haven’t all those 
women taken the veil?’” 

A novel of adventure, living characters, 
and a story with a new viewpoint, refresh- 
ing sparkle, and a fascinating combination of 
youthful cynicism and idealism. That de- 
scribes The Canyon of the Fools. 


** CONFLICT” 





Clarence Budington 
Kelland has gone back 
to the elemental for his 
new novel, Conflict—to 
a lumber region with its 
primitive people who 
still believe in the power 
of their fists. Hence 
there is a genuine 
rugged quality in Con- 
flict which goes “‘under the skin” deep. 

Dorcas Remalie, a New York débutante, 
is summoned to this wild country by 
her uncle, a wealthy old hypocrite who 
seeks to save her soul by breaking her will. 
The elemental things which come to her as 
the forceful mystery story unfolds make a 
woman of her. They slough off the social 
coating which covers her, changing her from 
a spoiled and helpless butterfly into a fitting 
mate for the woodman Mr. Kelland has 
chosen for her. 

Those who delighted in the shrewd humor 
of Scattergood Baines will find a welcome 
resemblance to him in Uncle Orrin, who 
declares : 

“Drive a bus long enough and everythin’ 
Il happen to you. Been a-drivin’ this here 
trip to the station fer forty year, and never 
Fact. Got my eddication 














missed a train. 
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that way—listenin’ to the talk of travelin’ 
men and sich. Sca’sely ever a trip I don’t 
pick up somethin’ wuth knowin’. . . . Feller 
can’t drive forty year like I've druv without 
learnin’ somethin’ about everything.” 

There is a woodsy tang to Conflict which is 
due to the author's love of the forest and to 
his ability to make of it a real, living thing. 
Every thread of the plot is interwoven into 
the very warp of the forest. Dorcas’s ances- 
tors had all been of the forest, and forest 
blood, diluted, it is true, flowed through her 
veins so that she felt its call. Circumstances 
turn her affections toward a young lumber- 
jack; she finds her sole consolation in the 
friendly woods, and there is a spectacular 
climax which has to do with getting some 
logs down the river through a secret sluice. 

The forest stands clean and big and fra- 
grant while the conflict rages about it—the 
conflict between Dorcas Remalie and her new 
life, the conflict between mystery and class 
prejudice and young love, between a brood- 
ing housekeeper and a sinister hypocrite, be- 
tween rival sawmills. 

There is the forest contrast of light and 
shade in the characters themselves. Evil is 
evil and good is good. The reader is not 
puzzled as to the characters’ standing. They 
are all primitive folk who waste little time in 
self-analysis. Consequently the story is left 
to move along in’swift and breathless fashion. 

Nor does Mr. Kelland halt by the wayside 
for psychological dissertation. “One never 
knows one’s potentialities until emergency 
demands their use,”’ he does pause to philoso- 
phize when his society heroine is suddenly 
confronted with the necessity of saving her- 
self from death. “‘Self-preservation was a 
matter she had never been required to con- 
sider. Her own safety had been a matter of 
course; the inviolability of her life had been 
a matter of such certainty as never to have 
entered her thoughts. . . . Now, suddenly, 
with a shock of paralyzing force, she found 
her life not inviolate. She found it threat- 
ened, and herself called upon to preserve it 
with such resources as dwelt within her- 
OME62685° 

It is this testing of the modern girl (in the 
latest parlance, called the flapper) by placing 
her in conflict with the most primitive events, 
which gives Mr. Kelland’s new novel a big 
theme and makes it a big story. Conflict will 
be a treat to those who like “red-blooded” 
fiction. THEopoRE BRookgs. 
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scientists, discoverers and invent- 
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successors, Mr. Noyes, in spirited 
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Spencer B. Nichols. $2.50 
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Frances Little (Fannie Caldwell Macau- 
lay) was born in Shelbyville, Kentucky. For 
five years she was supervisor of normal 
classes and kindergartens at Hiroshima, 
Japan. She has written several books reflect- 
ing her studies of the Orient, among which 
The Lady of the Decoration is best known. 
The letters which begin in this issue of the 
Magazine are the result of a recent revisiting 
of Japan. Wilbur Daniel Steele, it is 
hardly necessary to remind Harper readers, 
has written vividly of the Mohammedan 
lands of North Africa in which he has trav- 
eled much in the last two years. “The Mar- 
riage of Kairwan” is the first of several short 
stories by Mr. Steele which are to embody 
these lands as a background. 


Meredith Nicholson, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Indiana’s literary group, makes 
his home in Indianapolis. He has written 
numerous novels and essays which have had 
a wide vogue in this country. Francis R. 
Bellamy, who resides at Holliston, Massa- 
chusetts, has had extended experience as an 
editor and special correspondent. ‘‘Talk” 
is his first contribution to Harper’s. Sara 
Teasdale has contributed notable verse fre- 
quently to this and other magazines. Sir 
Paul Dukes was mentioned in these columns 
last month in connection with the opening 
installment of his extraordinary Petrograd 
experiences. Alexander Porterfield, a 
young English writer now resident in Amer- 
ica, continues to send to Harper’s delightful 
satiric comedies. Earlier stories by Mr. Por- 
terfield have appeared in the August, Octo- 
ber, and November numbers. 


Margaret Widdemer needs no introduc- 
tion to the poetry lovers of America. Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany, born in Lebanon, 
Syria, came to the United States in 1891. 
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Some years later he was ordained in the 
Unitarian ministry. He now resides at 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Martha Haskell 
Clark, of Hanover, New Hampshire, is a 
contributor of verse to various magazines. 
Cornelia Stratton Parker brings to a close 
in this issue her series of articles, “‘ Working 
With the Working Woman,” which have 
proved an extraordinary success. They will 
shortly appear in book form. 


F. M. Colby, editor and satirist, again 
heads the Lion’s Mouth group of contribu- 
tors. Frederick L. Allen is secretary of the 
Corporation of Harvard University. Edwin 
H. Blanchard will be recalled as the author 
of a former contribution to the Lion’s Mouth 
entitled “An Anthology of Gloom.”’ Caro- 
lyn Wells is, among other things, one of 
America’s most popular writers of humorous 
verse. 

oo © & 

There was printed in these columns in the 
October issue a letter from the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce taking Mr. Edward Hun- 
gerford to task for a misstatement regarding 
the relative size of the New York apple crop 
and the Washington apple crop, which ap- 
peared in his recent article entitled “‘In the 
Valley of the Genesee.” 

Mr. Hungerford, who has returned from 
Europe, now answers in person. The argu- 
ment, however, seems in our dispassionate 
editorial judgment to have shifted from a 
question of quantity to one of quality. De 
gustibus non est disputandum, we quote 
and shrug the editorial shoulder. And now 
will Washington speak up again? 


Kineston, New York, 

October 31, 1921. 
Dear Harper’s,—To attempt the intricate and 
highly technical juggling under which the enthu- 
siasts of the state of Washington attempt to show 
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that their apple production finally has reached 
that of the state of New York, is quite beyond my 
ken or desire. That apples shipped in boxes may 
exceed those shipped in barrels is quite beside the 
point that I sought to make in my recent article 
on western New York. It is perhaps enough to 
reiterate the thing conceded by the Washington 
enthusiasts—that to-day the apple acreage of this 
state is still 45.5°% in excess of that of theirs. 

But this is not the real point. The real point, as 
I see it, is that if New York ceased to ship its apples 
entirely and transformed every lovely orchard into 
a distillery or cider manufactory—as now seems 
likely to become the case—and the apple produc- 
tion of Washington increased to a degree where 
Washington apples, placed end to end, would 
stretch three times around this terrestrial sphere— 
or to the moon—they would not have caught up 
with our New York flavor. I have seen their irriga- 
tion ditches out there. They are interesting. But 
they are not God's rain or anything like unto it. 
They may make size, they may make color; but 
they do not make flavor. Nature keeps that secret 
for her own unaided processes. 

Sometimes when I find myself in the City of New 
York, I am beguiled by Western apples cunningly 
displayed upon the stands of the fruiterers there. 
Size, color—you cannot picture flavor—are there. 
The Western apple may be wrapped in stationery, 
a pajamalike effect of tissue paper, nobly stamped, 
“Sun Kissed,” “Mud Baked,” or “Irrigation 
Blessed,” yet no longer am I easily beguiled. Re- 
move that outer envelope. Dig your dentals deep 
into the mass that it held. Fugh! Bah! and all the 
rest of it! Who wants a flavor ranging between 
that of carrots and cotton batting? 

Now try our York State apple. It comes modest, 
unheralded, ungarbed save in that which kindly 
Mother Nature gave it, a bright cloak of red or 
golden yellow, mayhap. But flavor! Oh boy! The 
patter of gentle rains. The fragrance of nodding 
flowers, the sweetness of the near-by maple. The 
tang of the nut, the rest and crisp freshness of adry 
winter's day are all in that York State apple. A 
taste of one begets appetite for another. You'll 
be lucky if you can escape without consuming a 
whole barrelful. 

Let me repeat, Mr. Editor: I care not how many 
apples they may make out there upon the west 
coast, but rather how they make them. Quantity 
does not count. The largest house in any town 


rarely ever is the finest. And finest apples are not 
trade-mark branded—not necessarily, at any rate. 
When I can go to the fruit stands, either in this 
city or in New York, and buy—blindly and with 
no particular formula—a real apple, a real apple 


with real flavor, of Western brand, then shall I 
acknowledge—and then only—that New York at 
last has an apple competitor worthy of her careful 
attention. 





Very truly yours, 

Epwarp HuNGERFORD. 
Se 
The Editors are in receipt of an anony- 
mous but obviously sincere letter—a confes- 
sion, in a sense—evoked by W. L. George’s 
recent article in Harper’s and by his latest 
novel. Here is an interesting instance of an 
American woman, loyal to her home and 
friends, repressing her own beliefs out of 
deference to those dearest to her—of the 
male sex. Our admiration and respect go out 
to our anonymous correspondent in her zeal- 
ous resolve to preserve the complacency of 
mind of her male kindred. We are led to 
wonder how many American households 
there are in the land where the wife sub- 
missively defers to masculine conventional- 
mindedness by repressing her secret convic- 
tions. Here is something for American hus- 
bands who think they know their wives 

through and through, to ponder upon. 


Dear Harper’s,—Since you are the publishers, 
and I might say representatives, of Mr. W. L. 
George, this burst of enthusiasm will have to be 
addressed to you, although anonymously. 

After reading Mr. George’s “‘Woman and To- 
morrow” I thought “here is a masculine wonder.” 
Later on I read more and more of his writings, and 
now comes his new novel, Ursula Trent, and I must 
say his insight in regard to women is positively un- 
canny, if not always flattering. 

How does he do it, and where does he gather 
his data? Surely not from women themselves, as 
he puts in “facts and fancies’’ no woman is sup- 
posed to admit. How does he get in this heretofore 
secret order of the feminine character? Mr. George 
has made his heroine human—a person, not merely 
a woman. 

Far be it from me to hold up Ursula as a model 
for every woman to pattern by, even if that were 
a practical idea. I have no desire to be like her, 
though I were to live in an age of “expression” 
instead of “‘repression.” It is not what is typed in 
black in this book that “holds” me, but what is 
written between the lines. 

It is a great book, but because I hesitate to 
evoke the surprise and horror of my relatives and 
friends, I cannot say this openly. I am one of 
the many caught in the jam between the ancient 
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and the modern. Believing in the “new” to the 
nth degree (although it may be as wrong as the 
“old”), I must always and ever follow the “old” 
because the love and affection of my mother, my 
husband, my brother, and my friends mean so 
much more to me than the mere flouting of my 
own ideas. This love and affection (and I will add 
praise and approval) I must have, I could not for- 
feit it for any price; so, after getting this off my 
mind, I must again settle back to the role of “the 
woman I am expected and supposed to be.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Our editorial desk is becoming a confes- 
sional. To the above letter we append the 
following communication from a man who 
likewise addresses us in confidence and be- 
speaks in a postscript that his name be not 
divulged, “‘for family reasons.” 


WHAT A MAN OF FIFTY THINKS ABOUT WOMEN 


Eprror or Harper’s MaGcazrne,—The joy and 
confidence displayed anonymously by a contribu- 
tor to your October issue, under the title, “What 
a Woman of Forty Thinks About Men,” inspires 
me with the desire to be equally anonymous and 
equally frank ‘while divulging certain secrets under 
the above title. I trust my spirit of chivalry will 
not hinder the expression of the same degree of 
truthfulness and candor which characterized the 
writing of my contemporary. 

At fifty, I find a blending of all the women I ever 
knew, while at thirty there was a singleness of 
attention which, truthfulness forces me to state, 
increased in widening circles even up to the present 
time until my heart bursts forth in an anthem of 
song: “God bless them; I love them all.” 

For proof: At times I sit opposite my present 
wife and really see in her the combined charms of 
many women I have known. But wisdom hascome 
to me with the experience of years. Each experi- 
ence, femininely speaking, has taught its lessons, 
and, I am glad to say, has made me better able to 
consecrate my attention to the one woman who 
now bears my name. What she thinks about it 
has no bearing on this confession. She believes that 
she is the embodiment of all that is good, perfect, 
and glorious—the tree upon which the fruit of my 
heart is growing. 

And now, methinks, the women for whose ears 
these words are really intended will ask: “What 
is the truth about it? What does a man really re- 
quire to make him happy and what is it in us that 
is essential for his peace and contentment? Must 
we be eternally pretty or eternally intellectual? 


Must we be home-loving and affectionate, or must 
we sparkle in the galaxy of society? Must we 
spend our days thinking of new ways to please 
‘our men,’ or must we continually ‘keep them 
guessing?” 

I might go on and multiply questions and anti- 
cipate a multiplicity of answers, but these are 
quite enough. They run the gantlet and encom- 
pass most of the conditions and emotions which 
conspire to perfect or defeat matrimonial felicity. 
And now, dear Editor, give me your ear—close. 

Most of these hypothetical emotions and influ- 
ences have little or no real bearing on the situa- 
tion. Men live one day at a time. My contempo- 
rary is right—they want to be flattered; they 
want to be petted; they want to be made to feel 
that, while there are other men of valor and wis- 
dom and while there are other men who are ambi- 
tious and progressive, at the same time they are 
just a little different, © little better than the com- 
mon herd of men. 

We want our wives to assure us, with their 
hands on their hearts, that we are “it.””. And so 
long as they can make us believe that this is what 
they really think, we can be supremely happy. 
They may come to breakfast in curl papers and 
we will forgive them if they will only say, “Now, 
Frank, I certainly feel that you are going to doa 
good piece of work to-day.” If they burn the toast 
or forget to send our laundry, or if they fail to 
do any one of the many other wifely functions 
which we have learned ‘o expect, if they will only— 
yes, jolly us, make us believe that they have faith 
in us, that they believe in us, that they expect us 
to win, that they are with us in spirit in all we 
do, why, then, Mr. Editor, we will eat out of 
their hand. There is nothing too good for them. 
There is nothing that we won't do for such a 
woman, and it’s surprising how many really good, 
intelligent women sell their birthright or matrimo- 
nial right for so cheap a price as to be always 
nagging, and always jealous, finding fault, and 
criticizing. We expect hard knocks from others, 
but—now listen closely, Mr. Editor—we are only 
kids, just big boys making a bluff at being grown 
up, and we want these women of ours to mother us. 
And, thank God, a good many of them have 
learned how. 

The answer to the question, ““What Does the 
Man of Fifty Think About Women?” is simply 
this: There are in reality only two kinds of women 
—those who possess these qualities and those who 
don’t. 

At fifty our vision has become sharpened. We 
still admire pretty women and rare conversation- 


‘alists. We like to talk with the intellectual and 
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banter with the sparkling, but, Lord, man, all of 
that is the tinsel, the show, the parade. We have 
learned that we want something in a woman be- 
sides amusement. We are perfectly satisfied in 
finding a plain, ordinary, home-loving woman who 
may not be endowed with all this grand sparkle; 
who, in fact, might not be considered a real soul- 
mate; but who has sense enough to be a real 
woman. 

In my fifty years’ judgment of women I am 
almost free to say that about every one of the 
female inducements which emblazoned the femi- 
nine firmament for me at the age of thirty have 
faded away. What remains is really genuine, true; 
and the best of it all is that these qualities ex- 
pressed in a woman are a continual incentive 
toward higher and nobler activity. 

By these standards, I am sorry to say, Mr. 
Editor, that, while I love all women—and I know 
and have known a good many, the thought of 
marrying any one of the majority sends a shiver 
through my soul. In fact, it would tend to paralyze 
that element in me which I believe is best, truest, 
and most wholesome, not because the women are 
bad, not because they are intentionally wrong, but 
because they do not seem to understand that it is 
the simplest thing in the world to “ get along with” 
a man if they will only play fair and not try to 
“put something over” just because they happen 
to be women. 

Sincerely yours, 
A Furry-Year-O_p Boy. 


P.S.—After writinz the above, I let a woman 
read it, and she said: “‘ Well, that is all right, but 
what about other men who don’t like that kind of 
woman?” And my answer was that I believe I 
am ninety per cent right—at fifty. Men there are 
who might be willing to dispute what I have said. 
They may claim the woman I have pictured would 
not satisfy. 

There are some men who would not be satisfied 
with any kind of woman or anything else, but the 
kind of men I am talking about are normal, de- 
cent, self-respecting, intelligent, law-abiding citi- 
zens. They are clean-minded and clear-headed. 
What difference does it make what kind of woman 
the other kind of men want? 

P.S. No. 2.—If you print this, be sure to omit 
the signature. My wife must continue to believe 
that she is the only tree upon which the fruit of 
my heart ever grew. 
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Mr..F. M. Colby, in a recent article 
(“What Nobody Ought to Know”’—Sep- 
tember issue), sketched fancifully and hw» 


morously the origin of conversation among 
primitive human beings. Mr. Colby’s satiric 
observations have inspired some bard, whose 
name we regret is withheld, to the following 
verses, which we reprint from the Chicago 


Daily News: 
THE ORIGIN OF THE MONOLOG 


The cave man had not much to say 
And said it very badly, 

But yet, an artist in his way, 
He craved expression madly. 


His jargon no sane man would hear, 
So, when his mood was chatty, 

He grabbed a bat or bowlder near 
And bumped some cave mate batty. 


When thus, by monolith or log, 
He’d knocked one hearer silly, 

Unbridled then his tongue would jog; 
All listened willy nilly. 


The dialog, they say, began 
When some wise bungaroo 

At loggerheads with such a man 
Found logs were made for two. 


More than a year ago the editors of the 
Magazine received certain verses on autumn 
which appealed to them on account of their 
unusual beauty. They accepted the poem 
and when they were ready to make up the 
October number, tor which it was destined, 
they wrote to the author—L. Barrett, asking 
if “he” would give “his” full Christian 
name, instead of a mere initial. The answer 
which came from Minneapolis was as follows: 


The author of the poem whom you have ad- 
dressed as Mr. L. Barrett was our daughter Lucille, 
age eighteen, who sent you her work from Glen 
Lake last fall, where she was fighting her hopeless 
battle against tuberculosis. She died last January 
28th. In sending you her manuscript the first time 
she chose to indicate her given name by its initial 
“L,” and when in your reply you addressed her 
inadvertently as “Mr.” she chose for the time 
being to let the matter go at that—hence the mis- 
understanding which I am here and now correcting. 


Dying in her nineteenth year, the young 
poet did not live to see her poem in print, 
but luckily long enough to know that her 
talent—which had flowered so early—had 
been recognized. 
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—Rheumatoid 
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(Articular Rheumatism) 











—Bright’s Disease 
—Prostatitis 
—Heart and 


Arterial 
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Take This Paradise Prescription: 


Get a case of Paradise Water (it comes 
from Paradise Spring in Maine.) Drink 
Paradise plentifully and exclusively for a 
month—at least two quarts every day. This 
will enable you to demonstrate not only 
the great value of Paradise Water in the 
prevention and alleviation of the specific 
ailments listed above, but also its buoyant, 
up-building effect upon the general health. 


Such ailments are usually caused by the 
accumulation of mineral deposits and poi- 
sonous wastes in the cellular tissue and 
joints of the body. Paradise Water, be- 
cause of its remarkable purity and so/veng, 
dilutes, dissolves and eliminates these min- 
erals and poisons. Its continued use not 
only decreases the injurious Ame and min- 
eral salts going into the system, but tends 
to eliminate that already present. 


By cleansing the cellular structure, Paradise 
helps to keep the heart and arteries young. 
The kidneys and intestinal tract are also 


induced to function properly. The system 
thus purified is slow to reach old age by 
physical deterioration. 


A well-known medical authority says: 
**The drinking of large quantities of Par- 
adise Water conduces to increased health 
and happiness. The man, woman or child 
who drinks it regularly will have better 
digestion and absorption, less trouble from 
intestinal intoxications, etc., and will be 
better able to cope with the day’s work. 
Paradise Water taken in large quantities 
will flush poisons from the system in a 
most efficient manner. ”” 


FREE: Valuable health book, ‘“The Story 
of Paradise Spring,’’ and names of dealers 
in your city. Leading druggists serve Par- 
adise, and your grocer will deliver a case 
to your door. Quarts, pints and half-pints. 
Natural or Carbonated, both delightful 
table waters in addition to their health- 
giving qualities. 


PARADISE SPRING COMPANY, BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


PARADISE WATER 


























Seasonal Movements 
Railway 
and Other Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


Y  Nepsicire ny the signs of improve- 
ment in general business were not 
as pronounced or as uniform in the clos- 
ing days of October and at the beginning 
of November as they were a month or 
so earlier, there was nothing in the out- 
standing developments or in the uncer- 
tain tendencies of the markets that indi- 
cated any pronounced change for the 
worse in the fundamental or basic situa- 
tion, and experienced observers, with 
but few exceptions, continued in the 
opinion that the industry of the country 
has shaped itself, definitely, in the direc- 
tion of a further recovery. The foregoing 
is a general characterization, of course, 
and does not imply that any improve- 
ment which may be impending will be 
continuous or that it will proceed with- 
out a setback. The latter contingency is 
most unlikely, for all experience goes to 
prove that a revival in business, after an 
acute depression, has never been a sus- 
tained and unbroken upward move- 
ment, but rather an alternating series of 
rallies and recessions. 


SEASONAL MOVEMENT 


S bearing upon this feature it may 

be regarded as fortunate that the 
community in general has become bet- 
ter acquainted in recent months, than 
at any time in the immediate past, with 
the theory of “business cycles,” and is 
better equipped, in consequence, than 
ever before to place a true appraisal 
upon the current happenings and tend- 





encies and determine, with a fair degree 
of precision, the probable course of the 
markets, in action or reaction. And it is 
not unlikely that a livelier apprecia- 
tion or knowledge, now, than was once 
enjoyed, of the economic principle out- 
lined above—namely, that a_ revival 
after a major depression in industry is 
never continuous—is responsible for the 
fact that no very deep significance has 
attached itself to the failure of business 
to sustain, in full, the moderate better- 
ment which developed in some depart- 
ments in September. 


HAT the increase in activity, upon 

that occasion, though supported by 
an improvement in the conditions sur- 
rounding money and credit, was, in 
large part, a seasonal movement— 
which appears, already, to have passed 
the peak—is clearer now than when the 
crops were being hurried to the markets; 
but very few persons, actually—aside, 
possibly, from a few superficial observ- 
ers in the financial district—were de- 
ceived as to its true character, and no 
one with an intimate knowledge of the 
prevailing situation could have believed, 
seriously, that the movement would 
develop into anything approximating a 
business boom. Unless all experience 
goes for naught, the markets are des- 
tined to enjoy many revivals like that 
which manifested itself recently, and like 
those which developed on one or two 
occasions earlier this year; and some of 
the movements in the future, in all 
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BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 


we otherwise intelligent people will 

; i 
accept anonymous say-sos on investments 
is difficult to explain. 


In considering investment purchases clear-cut 
information is the essential need —a need that 
can readily be met by any of our 50 offices. 
Our information is based on a national view- 
point and years of experience. 


We invite you to make yourself and your in- 
vestment needs known at our nearest office 


A current list of high-grade securities mailed 
on request for T.-172. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Figuring interest is a very simple matter with this 
handy, vest-pocket size celluloid table. It shows at a 
glance exactly what you can earn on $1,000 ina day 
or any number of days, at 6%, 614% or 7% interest. 


One hundred per cent safety, combined with 
substantial interest return, has been offered by 
Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds for 
over two-thirds of a century. You can safely earn 
up to $70 per $1,000 invested in these sound 
securities. Detailed information regarding these 
most satisfactory investments will be sent you. 


Send for this convenient article today. It’s free to 
you, without obligation, upon request. Just sign 
and mail the coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 
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66 Years’ Proven Safety 
Correspondents in Many Cities 
Stockholders of this Company are identical with stock- 
holders of Greencbaum Sons Bank and Trust Company 


Oldest. Banking House in Chicago 
FOUNDED 1855 
ee — — Use this Coupon—- — — — 

Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
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probability, will assume even larger pro- 
portions than any of those which have 
figured in the recent past, but the true 
recovery in industry—the sustained, ex- 
panding, and confident movement that 
everyone is looking for—can only come 
with the clearing up of many serious 
problems here and abroad. 


COTTON AND COTTON GOODS 


O what extent the irregular and 
somewhat reactionary tendencies 
which have reappeared in special lines 
of industry were brought about by the 
threatened strike and the general uncer- 
tainties in the railroad labor situation is 
difficult to say, for some of the hesita- 
tion—as, for example, in cotton textiles 
—developed before the possibility of a 
walkout assumed an acute phase, and 
some of it—as, for instance, in iron and 
steel and motor cars—has been more 
apparent since the settlement of the con- 
troversy than before. There are special 
circumstances, of course, entirely inde- 
pendent of any influence that the threat- 
ened strike itself may have exerted that 
bear upon and explain, in part, at least, 
the quieter conditions prevailing in the 
industries mentioned. In the case of 
cotton it is largely a question of the high 
price of the staple, resulting from the 
disastrous shortage of the crop. The 
consuming public has shown no disposi- 
tion to pay a sharp advance for any- 
thing in the way of a cotton fabric, thus 
forcing the retailers and the jobbers to 
a hand-to-mouth policy in buying. 


HIS in turn has reacted upon the 
manufacturers, who are unwilling 

to stock up with merchandise at a time 
of industrial depression on the basis of 
an unusual or exorbitant price for the 
raw material, or even to manufacture 
extensively on order, except for near-by 
deliveries. The latter phase of the situa- 
tion has been impelled by two consid- 
erations. In the first instance the bitter 
experiences of the textile manufacturers 
last year, arising out of violated and 
repudiated contracts, rejected deliveries 
and unpaid and—in numerous instances 
—still unliquidated accounts, are of too 
recent occurrence to have been entirely 
forgotten, and the manufacturers have 
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Investment Opportunities 











ON the first of each year we issue 
a booklet concisely describing 
the high grade securities— municipal, 
utility and industrial—which we 
own and offer to investors. 

Many of these offerings are Byllesby 
Securities, back of which is our own 
experienced engineering and man- 
agement organization. 





Our investment recommendations 
for 1922 include a long list of sound 
and safe investment securities, which 
may be purchased for cash or on our 
easy Ten-Payment Plan. 


Ask for Booklet H-1 


H.M.Byllesby & Co. 
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Municipal Bonds 
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Land Title Bidg. Ford Bidg. Security Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat. Bk. Bldg. | Metropolitan Bk. Bldg 























no desire to repeat them; and in the 
second place, they are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to procure cotton of 
a quality suitable for their purposes. 
The poverty of the Southern cotton 
— was so general and so extreme 
ast year that many were unable to buy 
sufficient fertilizer for use in the proper 
cultivation of the plant, and as a result 
a very large percentage of the meager 
crop of cotton actually produced is un- 
spinable, either because the fiber is too 
short or because it lacks. the proper 
tensile strength to enter into the manu- 
facture of cloth. 


LTHOUGH associated with a cer- 
tain phase of the railway problem, 
the reactionary tendencies which have 
developed in certain departments of the 
iron and steel industry are not a direct 
outcome of the threatened strike. The 
possibility of a serious interruption in a 
service as vital to general business as 
transportation may, of course, have been 
a contributing factor, for it broke the 
continuity of improvement in very many 
different directions, and when once that 
has been accomplished, particularly in 
a wavering market, a certain advantage 
which has been gained is lost, and this 
must be recovered before things are re- 
established upon the old footing. But 
the hesitation in connection with iron 
and steel was associated more directly 
with the question of freight-rate adjust- 
ments than anything else. Increased 
costs of transportation, according to 
some authorities, have added as much 
as $7 and $8 a ton to the price of certain 
steel products, and consumers, naturally, 
are disinclined to buy extensively in the 
face of a possible reduction of as much 
as 25 per cent in freight rates. 


RAIL PRICES REDUCED 


HETHER the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will. feel jus- 

tified in authorizing a cut as extensive 
as 25 per cent in the rates applicable to 
iron and steel, now that the United 
States Railroad Labor Board—as a 


feature of the strike settlement—has 
made it virtually impossible for the car- 
riers to reduce wages or alter onerous 
working conditions at any time short of 





The Measure of Greatness 


Institutions which attain national im- 
portance are almost without exception 
performing a great work. 


A business grows because it is needed. 
It is usually successful in proportion to 
its effort to serve. 


Service is the bedrock of business 
principle. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is a great bank because it is 
a useful bank. lLarge industrial and 
commercial institutions are its customers 
because it renders to them a comprehen- 
sive, world-wide banking service essen- 
tial to the conduct of their affairs. 


In the better times of the future, ser- 
vice will continue to be the guiding 
motive. We not only shall serve but 
shall understand and appreciate the ser- 
vice of others. We shall grasp the idea 
that railroads, public utilities and power- 
ful industries are, after all, merely the 
machinery employed by society to serve 
itself. Weshall accept usefulness as the 
measure of greatness. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has one fundamental purpose 
—to extend and broaden its usefulness to 
commerce and industry—to Serve. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
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Send for this Book! 





This book 
“Building with 
¥ Bonds” will be 

sent to you free 

of charge upon 
request. If you 
are interested in 
learning more 
about bonds send 
for this beautifully 
illustrated book. 









“Building with Bonds” tells about many 
classes of securities and thoroughly de- 
scribes the Safety Bonds we offer for sale. 


Ask for Edition Q-312 
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se vestments 
AS ENDURING AND SAFE 
as this Building 
UILT of stone and steel to endure ever- 
lastingly, this building typifies the strength 
of INVESTORS BONDS. 
INVESTORS BONDS are parts of conserva- 
tive first mortgages on highest grade property 
and are offered by an organization with a record 
of seventeen years without loss to any investor. 
Make Your Money Earn 7°% 
Suppose you have $1,000 earning only 3% a 


year. Do you realize you are losing $40 in 
interest annually > 


Investors Bonds pay 
as little as $10. 
Write for booklet No. B-115 


©@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


%. You can start with 
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United. States Steel Corporation, o1 


steel rails to $40, or $7 a ton. 
present costs of production,” said Judge 
Gary, in announcing the cut, “do not 
justify this action, but it is hoped and 
expected that reductions in freight rates 
and otherwise will soon have a bene- 
ficial effect upon our costs.” 


HERE are many reasons, aside 
from its Bn § bearing upon 
‘lower freight rates and the revenues of 
the railroads, why the reduction in the 
price of rails by the United States Steel 
Corporation should have attracted deep 
interest. In the first plate, the price of 
$47 a ton, so far as the corporation is 
concerned, has been in effect since March 
21, 1919, and the cut is the first that has 
been made by the chief producer since 
May, 1901. Prior to the formation of 
the United States Steel Corporation, in 
January of that year, steel rails sold at 
varying and changing prices, like every- 
thing else. According to the statistical 
abstract of the United States, they 
ranged as high as $166 a ton in 1867 and 
as low as $17.62 a ton in 1898. Rails 
were “stabilized” shortly after the for- 
mation of the trust, and it is doubtful if 
there is another such instance in all 
economic history as the maintenance of 
a fixed price for an article of wide and 
general use for as long an interval as 
was the case with steel rails. 


AN UNEQUAL ADJUSTMENT 


IG iron was $14.08 a ton in 1901, 
and it fluctuated between $13.67 a 
ton in 1904 and $21.18 a ton in 1916. 
Steel billets ruled at $21.46 a ton in 1911 
and $30.57 in 1902, and every other 
product of iron and steel—bars, wire, 
cut and wire nails, sheets, plates, struc- 
tural forms, and countless other things— 
advanced and declined in response to 
trade conditions, the law of supply and 
demand, and other considerations, but 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 


Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Investments 
of Integrity 


IKE a man, an investment 
bond must have integrity 
and trustworthiness. It 

must. stand investigation and 
“checking up.” 

STRAUS BONDS are bonds of 
integrity. They invite and with- 
stand the strictest investigation. 
As a first step in your investiga- 
tion, write today for our current 


Investment Guide. Ask for— 
BOOKLET L-1109 


S.W.STRAUS & CQ 
Established 1882 Incorporated 
Straus Building - New York 
Straus Building - Chicago 





Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 





39 years without loss to any investor 

















Copyright, 1921, by S. W. Straus & Co. 














Safety of PRINCIPAL 


is assured by 
investing in conservative 


8% 


FIRST MORTGAGE NOTES 
ON 
Miami Hotel, Apartment 
and Business Properties 
Send for booklet Br 
Bond and Mortgage Dept. 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


First Trust & Savings Bank Bldg. 
| MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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The Financial Department 


of Harper's Magazine will supply upon re- 
quest booklets on Investments in Stocks 
and Bonds, Insurance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list on mext page 
following. 
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and unvarying figure of $28 a ton, con- 
tinuously from May, 1901, to April, 
1916. Panics, such as occurred in 1907, 
and periods of extreme depression like 
those which developed in 1903-04, 1908, 
and 1914-15, had no effect upon the 
price of rails, and the same was true of 
the periods of prosperity and indus- 
trial activity that came between. And, 
in fact, no change whatever occurred 
until the war had been in progress for 
nearly two years. Then the price shot up 
and during the greater part of 1920 steel 
rails ruled at $57 a ton. 


S compared with $57—and much 

higher prices than that were ob- 
tained in instances by the independent 
producers and on export business—steel 
rails at $40 a ton may appear cheap, but 
even with the reduction the present 
range is 42.8 per cent ‘above the price of 
$28 a ton maintained so stubbornly 
between 1901 and 1916. While rails and 
numerous other products of steel, despite 
various reductions, still continue at a 
level far above the prewar prices, numer- 
ous other camel articles are selling 
at or even below the then prevailing 
range. This is particularly true of 
wheat and corn and_other cereals, cattle 
and hogs, and the inequalities of the 
adjustment have much to do with the 
continued depression of business. This 
is due, in very large part, to the fact 
that the burdens bear with heavier 
weight and greater severity upon the 
agricultural community than upon any 
other class in the country. More persons 
are engaged in farming—49 per cent of 
the entire population—than in any 
other gainful occupation in the land, so 
that the contraction in purchasing power 
is of widespread application. 


DECREASED PURCHASING POWER 


HINGS have come to a queer pass 
as a result of the undue deprecia- 
tion of farm products coincident with 
the maintenance of articles of manu- 
facture at high cost. A typical case 


cited by the National City Bank, in 
its circular for November, dealing with 
economic conditions and government 
finance, is that of a farmer requiring a 
new wagon. The cost of one before the 
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Washington, Heart of the Nation A Christmas Suggestion 





Personal to the Careful Investor 


Permit us to tell you the story of how Washington, D. C., has developed in the 
last few years until now it ts one of the most profitable points for investment in all 
the world. This great Nation has made it the center of International Conference 
and world-wide power, insuring its substantial and continued growth. 

The value of our 8% FIRST MORTGAGES on Washington Business Property 
does not ftuctuate—it is absolute, unvarying, safe. Denominations maturing in 
2 to 10 years are $1000, $500, $100—exactly suited to your need. 

If you desire maximum profit with maximum safety, write us at once. There is 
time to secure a Christmas Bond for the ones you love—a provident gift indeed. 
Write Department G 
THE F. H. SMITH CO., 815-15th Street, Washington, D. C.—Founded 1873 


48 years without loss to a single one of many thousand investors 





























Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘“Harper’s Magazine” receive each month the announce- 
ments of various investment and commercial bankers. These announcements con- 
tain suggestions concerning the many phases of banking service which are rendered 

by the individual bankers. In some cases, they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our experience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore,‘‘Harper’s Monthly” is glad to publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recommends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars as may seem to fit into their personal re- 
quirements. Our banker friends are always glad to be of service to ““Harper’s” readers. 


Investment Recommendations.............. Guaranty Company, 140 Broadway, New York City 


Trust Service for Corporations.............. Guaranty Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York City 
Choosing Your Investment Banker......... Halsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Systematic Savings Plan................... Greenebaum Sons’ Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and 
Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 

 MPNEIIIND Soci icst cal daveces ates Investors’ Mortgage Company, New Orleans, La. 
A Booklet Describing Equitable Service. .... Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, New York City 
Common Sense in Investing Money and 

Ee re enna S. W. Straus & Company, “se Buildings, New York 

and Chic 

Equipment Trust Securities................ Cassatt & Co., Commercial Trust Bldg:, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Safeguarding Your Family’s Future......... American Bankers’ Assn., Trust Co. Dw-5 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Thrift—With a Smile..................... H. M. Byllesby & Co., 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 
Two Men and Their Money................ G. L. Miller & Company, Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


ES rere National City Company, 55 Wall Street, New York City 
Income Building on the Byllesby Ten 

PN TORE ie ods ndecG ir werd ter H. M. Byllesby & Company, 208 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, and 111 Broadway, New York 
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When 8% is a Thing of the Past 


ie in Wall Street they are talking about 
“accumulation” of bonds by people who best 
know what is likely to happen. Wall Street believes 
that the day of exceptional high interest rates is pass- 
ing and is seizing opportunities while they last. 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds, yielding 8°%, enable 
you to make an investment on which you will con- 
gratulate yourself when such a yield is no longer ob- 
tainable. These bonds have an unbroken safety 
record. Investigate them promptly, for we cannot 
predict how long we will be able to offer such a rate. 


Write for booklet 
“‘Selecting your Investments’’ 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$100 $500 $1000 
Interest payable twice yearly 
To yield 8% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MICCER & G. 


412 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA, 


“‘First—The Investor's Welfare” 


Every Person 
with Dependents 


Should secure and read a copy 
of “Safeguarding Your Family’ s 
Future,’’° which may be ob- 
tained at a local Trust Com- 
pany, or by addressing the 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


American Bankers Association 
Five Nassau Street 


- The Right Bank 
In The Right Place 


The Continental and Commercial 
Banks are situated at a point 
from which they can serve Amer- 
ican business interests to the best 
advantage. 


The CONTINENTALand 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 



































war was the equivalent of 200 bushels 
of corn, whereas now it is 650 bushels. 
As the average yield of corn is about 
25 bushels to the acre, the cost of a 
farm wagon now consumes the entire 
product of 26 acres. The same man 
found that the cost of a harness was 
the equivalent of an entire wagon load 
of hides, and such illustrations with 
other articles could be continued indefi- 
nitely. It is only too apparent, when 
you measure depreciated farm values 
against the still excessive costs for the 
great majority of manufactured wares, 
that the farmer cannot, even if he would, 
buy as extensively as in the past, and it 
is clear that until values are adjusted 
and equalized industry will languish. 


[’; has been peculiar of the present 
industrial depression, from the out- 
set that the adjustment or avoidance of 
one difficulty has raised, on each occa- 
sion, another problem of equal or even 
greater perplexity, and this is particu- 
larly true of the settlement of the 
threatened railway strike. The country 
in general and industry in particular 
experience a feeling of relief and of 
thankfulness, of course, that what bid 
fair to develop into a great national dis- 
aster was averted, but the railway prob- 
lem, and in particular that aspect of the 
problem surrounding railway labor, has 
not been solved. But to the contrary, 
certain unpleasant phases of the diffi- 
culty have been accentuated by the 
action of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board in postponing, probably 
for a year or more, any consideration 
of an application by the carriers of a 
reduction of wages, and in assuring the 
railway employees that no immediate 
change will be made in working condi- 
tions, though it is a matter of general 
public knowledge that high labor costs 
and the working conditions are exhaust- 
ing the carriers and burdening them to 
the breaking point. 


RAILWAY RATES AND WAGES 


. freight and passenger 
rates are excessive—there can be 
no two opinions upon that point—and 
although, when the last advance of 25 
to 40 per cent was granted in August, 
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1920, many persons defended them and 
asserted that the increased charges 
would have no harmful effect upon gen- 
eral industry, the contrary has proved 
to be the case. This is admitted, even 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which reversed itself recently, in 
granting a reduction of. 16 per cent on 
grain, grain products, and hay, in the 
Western and mountain-Pacific territory, 
for the announced purpose of relieving 
the farmers, whose industry has suffered 
severely since the advance in rates be- 
came effective last year. But if the 
high prevailing transportation charges 
are a burden upon the community and 
an obstacle in the way of industrial re- 
vival, the excessive costs of labor, the 
- result of repeated wage advances, and 
the large and unnecessary expenditures 
made possible under the existing work- 
ing conditions, are a tremendous bur- 
den upon the carriers. 


Jt ae esp te appears clearer, indeed, 
than that there should be a further 
reduction in railway freight rates, and 
nothing seems more certain than that 
the carriers cannot possibly cut their 
rates and remain solvent unless they are 
permitted to reduce their operating 
costs, the chief item of which is wages. 
These have advanced no less than 
$2,450,000,000 annually since 1917, 
when the yearly wage charge was only 
$1,465,000,000, and there has been only 
one trifling reduction of 12 per cent, and 
that precipitated the threatened strike. 
If there is any other way out of the 
dilemma it has not been made apparent 
to the general public through anything 
which has been written or said in con- 
nection with the subject. To what ex- 
tent general business may be stimulated 
by a reduction in freight rates is an open 
question, and it is possible that those 
who are clamoring so loudly for lower 
charges are anticipating too much in the 
way of industrial improvement from 
that source. A reduction in costs would 
be helpful, of course, but a change in 
rates that does not involve also a reduc- 
tion in railway operating costs, a wise 
revision of taxation and tariff laws, and 
an increase in the purchasing power of 
the community may accomplish, actu- 
ally, very little of real benefit. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


New and Revised Edition 
of This Standard Manual 


AUDITING 


Theory and Practice 
By R. H. Montgomery 


Certified Public Accountant; Ex-President, Ameri- 
can Ass'n of Public Accountants; Attorney-at-law; 
member of firm of Lybrand, Ross Brothers & 
Montgomery. 

Many thousands of business executives, 
as well as auditors and accountants, have 
found this work, in its previous editions, 
to be an indispensable manual of construc- 
tive business analysis and financial and 

accounting policy. 

This new edition—revised, enlarged, and entirely 
rewritten—is made necessary by the developments 
during the past few years in accounting and finan- 
cial procedure previously considered fixed. 


A Reliable Guide to Sound Business, 
Financial, and Accounting Policy 


Montgomery's “Auditing” is the standard Ameri- 
can authority in accounting firms, corporations, 
wherever important accounts are kept. It thor- 
oughly explains how to find out and report the exact 
financial conditions in a business. Every account- 
ant and financial officer can make constant use of 
its advice and information. It explains clearly all 
essential features of both balance sheet and detailed 
audits and is packed with experience-tested facts 
that make it possible for you to get in this work the 
answer to almost any question of policy or pro- 
cedure. 


Get This Work for Examination 


The important additions incorporated in this new 
work have made necessary a two-volume edition. 
Volume I, covering all the general principles and 
practice of auditing, is now ready. Volume II, con- 
taining the pe ah in special audits, will be 
published January 1st. Get your copy of Volume I 
(about 800 pages, cloth binding, $6.00) now, and, 
if you wish, place at the same time an advance order 
for Volume II (about 500 pages, cloth binding, 
$4.00). Use the coupon below. 


The Ronald Press 
Company 


At Bookstor: ‘Mail 
The Ronald Press Company 

20 Vesey Street, New York 

Send me, postage prepaid, Volume I of Mont- 
gomery's “Auditing.” Send me also Volume II im- 
mediately upon publication (January 1st). (If only 
one volume is desired, cross out the other title.) 
Within five days of the receipt of each volume, I 
will either return it to you or remit the full price. 
(Volume I, $6.00; Volume II, $4.00). (Orders from 
outside the territorial limits of the United States must 
be accompanied by remittance which will be refunded 
if books are returned). 
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The most valuable piano in the world 
‘THE gift supreme is the Steger Grand Piano. Its 
beautiful tone is an abiding inspiration of hap 
piness in the home. The velvet touch, responsive 
action and artistic design evidence that integrity 
of construction which for more than forty years 
has made the Steger name a symbol of pre-eminent 
achievement in the art of piano-building. 





Write for the Steger Piano and Player-Piano Style Bro- 
ture and convenient terms. Steger dealers everywhere 
Steger & Sons Piano Manufacturing Company 


Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. Factories at Steger, Ill. 


Bearers of Gifts and 








Bearers of Health 


As the wise men of old went forth with 
their gifts, just so is the spirit of human 
helpfulness conveyed by the carriers of 
Christmas Sealed Christmas mail. 

Each Christmas Seal on your letters and 
packages is a symbol of blessing to the 
victims of tuberculosis, heralding a win- 
ning fight for the thousands who, with- 
out the scientific aid made possible through 
your kindness, might perish. 








Christmas Se: ristmas Mail 


ARE YOU SEEKING A SCHOOL? 


The SPECIAL SCHOOL SECTION in the 
front part of this issue offers a real help 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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THREE PENCILS in beautiful embecsed genuine leather case with your one 60 cents 


engraved in 18 karat Gold on pencils and case. Stamps accepted, 


THE IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY, 530 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Thanks to a good dealer you can ¢ 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Buyers of them always get 
Goud deals, no discards - - 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 
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Significance and Cause 


Bond Market Activities 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HAT the irregular and uncertain 
tendencies which manifested them- 
selves in general business a month or so 
ago should have been accentuated in 
recent weeks is not at all surprising, and 
the slight reaction which has developed 
in certain lines of trade of late would 
call for no special comment ‘at this time 
if it were not desirable to present the 
existing situation before the community 
in its proper light. If the disappoint- 
ment which has been expressed in some 
quarters over the unsatisfactory tenden- 
cies of industry is a true index of the 
public mind, it would appear that very 
many persons in the country were 
misled by the moderate increase in 
activity, which occurred in September, 
into a belief that the long-deferred re- 
vival in general industry had set in al- 
ready, and not alone that, but also that 
they had become convinced that the 
improvement would be rapid and pro- 
gressive from that time forth. 


SEASONAL MOVEMENTS 


UCH, of course, were never the views 

entertained by experienced observ- 
ers who recognized that the gain in 
business was the result, in large part, of 
a seasonal demand; a highly favorable 
feature in itself, but not a very impor- 
tant matter when it comes to a sustained 
and progressive recovery in business 
after an acute and long-continued de- 
pression. A permanent improvement 
under prevailing conditions cannot be 





brought about by a little spurt of activ- 
ity incident to the change of the seasons 
or by the timid and cautious buying of 
the jobbers and retailers of this country 
to replenish theif depleted stocks. It 
awaits, rather, upon the completion of 
some highly important adjustments here 
and abroad and, in particular, it awaits 
upon the reestablishment of the normal 
buying power of the agricultural com- 
munity of this country—one half our 
total population—and upon that of the 
foreign nations. 


LTHOUGH disappointing to very 

many persons, who had antici- 
pated too much from the slight better- 
ment in business experienced in the early 
autumn, the recent setback is not a mat- 
ter of very grave consequence, and it 
was to have been expected that the 
markets would ease off as soon as the 
seasonal demand for goods and wares 
had been fully supplied. It would be 
otherwise, of course, if the recession 
implied any change for the worse in 
basic and fundamental conditions in this 
country, but that, assuredly, is not the 
case; and another feature which goes 
far in robbing the setback of any serious 
significance is the fact that general in- 
dustry has entered upon the dullest sea- 
son of the year. December is a month 
which, even under favorable circum- 
stances, has always been characterized 
by a slowing down of activity, and 
usually by an uncertain or reactionary 
movement in prices. 
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January 1922 


Investors’ Guide 


Now Ready for Distribution 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1000 or more to 
invest, a careful reading. of our January Investors’ 
Guide will prove of great benefit to you. It points 
the way to 100% protection and maximum interest 
return. 


67 Years’ Proven Safety 


Every Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate 

Bond is first ogqpoved and recommended by the 

Oldest Banking House in Chicago. For over two- 

thirds of a century, every Greenebaum Safeguarded 

— principal and interest, has been promptly 
i 


Our Investors’ Guide will lead you to complete 
investment satisfaction and service, wherever 
you may live. Send for it today. Use attached 
coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


67 Years’ Proven Safety 
Correspondents in Many Cities 











Stockholders of this Company are identical with stock- 
holders of Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust Company 


Oldest Banking House in Chicago 


FOUNDED 1855 
-——— — —USE THIS COUPON= — — — — - 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 


Please send copy of January INVESTORS’ GUIDE to 


| | ee 














IMPROVING CONDITIONS 


HIS, of course, is due to the fact 

that custom born of ages, has >r- 
dained that January Ist should be {he 
time for the casting up of accounts «id 
the balancing of the books for the year. 
The season, to be sure, is neither se«d- 
time nor harvest; it determines nothing 
of the future and any other date—-st, 
Patrick’s Day or the Fourth of July, for 
example—would serve as well for the 
purpose of stock taking. But nothing 
worth while is to be gained by quarreling 
with custom, and so, in advance of the 
traditional day of settlement, merchants 
and manufacturers are usually disin- 
clined to increase their inventories, and 
many of them are disposed to reduce 
their commitments. The net result is 
inactivity or dullness and not infre- 
quently this is accompanied by irregu- 
larity and reaction. A brief considera- 
tion of these features—namely, the natu- 
ral aftermath of a seasonal improvement 
and the normal contraction incident 
thereto and incident on many occasions, 
also, to the inactivities and considera- 
tions of the closing year—ought to dis- 
pel any gloomy forebodings arising out 
of the recent slight setback in business. 





HAT there has been a marked im- 
provement in the general situation 
during the year now drawing to its close 
admits of no serious doubt, but the bet- 
terment has been more pronounced in 
the conditions surrounding money and 
credit than elsewhere, and the amount 
of business now passing in the country 
and overseas is not as large in volume 
as that in progress twelve months ago. 
This is clearly enough indicated by the 
marked decline in bank clearings which 
day after day and week after week and 
month after month have been showing 
contractions ranging all the way from 
15 to 30 per cent, and also by the 
appalling decline in exports and im- 
ports. During the ten months ended 
with October last, for instance, the mer- 
chandise imported into the United 
States was of the aggregate value of 
$2,055,762,580 compared with $4,691,- 
214,992 for the corresponding months in 
1920, a decrease of $2,635,452,412. Ex- 
ports for the same period this year were 
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-ACountry Wide 
Investment 
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Bonds 


gence “adventures” absorbed a good 
part of the capital of the Colonial busi- 
ness man. There were practically no oppor- 
tunities for investment in securities. 


The business man of today can readily 
employ his surplus funds through a safer and 
simpler process—by Investment in Bonds. 


Well-chosen bonds offer security, diversity, 


marketability, and regular income return. 


This Company is prepared to assist you 
with information and advice in the choice of 
bonds, and to recommend issues especially 
suited to your individual needs. You can use 
this service freely through any of our offices. 
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FINANGAL INDEPENDENCE 


















LOOSE LEAF 
SECURITY RECORD 


A Library 
of Investment 


Information 
O AFFORD investors a 


simple explanation of the ele- 
ments of safety to be looked for 
in the selection of securities, the 
technical terms used in bond de- 
scriptions, the various types of 
bonds, etc., wé publish a list of 
booklets and circulars which 
comprise a rather complete li- 
brary of investment information, 
presented in non-technical form. 
Some of these publications are 
listed below. We shall be glad to 


send copies upon request. 





Mail this Coupon to our nearest office 
Please send the following booklets checked: 


"}] Choosing Your Investment House. 
(1) A Sure Road to Financial 
Independence. 
|] Bonds — Questions Answered — 
Terms Defined. 
(] Ten Tests of a Sound Public Utility. 
| How to Judge Municipal Bonds. 


_] Loose Leaf Security Record. 
H.M.17 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO. NEWYORK BOSTON 
209S.LaSalleSt.  49WallSt.  10Post Office Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Bldg. Ford Bldg. —SecurityBldg. 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


First Wis. Nat. Bk. Bldg. Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 























of the total value of %3,898,307,7° 
against $6,831,201,222 in 1920, a cd 
cline of $2,932,893,489. 


SOME FURTHER ADJUSTMENT 


OME part of the enormous shrinkag: 
in foreign as well as in domesti 
commerce is due, no doubt, to the gen 
eral and very extensive decline in the 
prices of raw materials and manufa 
tured goods, but, even allowing for this 
feature, and it is apparent that ther 
has been a stupendous contraction in the 
volume of trade during the year. Liqui 
dation has continued without cessation 
throughout the entire interval, as is re- 
vealed by the banking records and sta- 
tistics. Thus, coincident with a decline 
to December Ist in the loans and dis- 
counts of the National banks of the 
country, estimated at upward of about 
$2,000,000,000, the earning assets of the 
Federal Reserve banks have decreased 
from $3,306,000,000 to $1,482,000,000, 
or $1,824,000,000, and the ratio of re- 
serves has increased from 44.4 per cent 
a year ago to 72.3 per cent at the present 
writing. 


LTHOUGH liquidation has gone 
very far, particularly in the indus- 
trial and manufacturing East, it is 
doubtful if it has been completed even 
yet in that section, and it is destined to 
proceed still further in the agricultural 
sections of the West and South. This is 
indicated in part by the fact that, while 
the reserve ratio of all the reserve banks 
combined is high by comparison with 
the average maintained during 1920, the 
increase has not been apportioned 
equally among the several banks of the 
system. In other words, the relatively 
high ratio of reserve for the Federal 
banks in their entirety, 72.3 per cent, 
has been attained by the large gains of 
the Eastern and more important Cen- 
tral and Pacific Coast institutions. As 
contrasted, for example, with a reserve 
of 80.5 per cent at Boston, 82.8 per cent 
at New York, 73.7 per cent at Chicago, 
and 77.8 per cent at San Francisco, the 
ratio of the reserve banks of Richmond 
on November 25th was 44.8 per cent. 
Atlanta 40.8 per cent, Minneapolis 44.3 
per cent, and Dallas 39.4 per cent. 









































eA Half (entury of 
SERVICE 


Tuis year Toe Equitaste Trust Company of New 
York begins its second half century of service. Founded 
in 1871, as the Traders Deposit Company, THE 
Equitas e has built for itself a distinctive place in the 
life of New York and the nation. 


Old in years but youthful in spirit, conservative 
in management but progressive in ideas, mindful of 
tradition but unafraid to pioneer, great in resources but 
not too great to lose the human touch, never confusing 
dignity with aloofness and conceiving of bank service 
as public service—this is THe Eguirasie of today. 


And as we begin our second half century, we are 
proud of our record of honorable and useful service in 
national and international finance; and of the intimate 
place we have in the lives and everyday affairs of our 
depositors. 


“Equitable Service” is the name of a booklet telling 
something of the services and spirit of this bank. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy immediately upon 
request. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Medison Avenue at 45th Street 222 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS 
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Investment Opportunities 
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N the first of each year we issue 
a booklet concisely describing 





| 

the high grade securities— municipal, 

| utility and industrial— which we 

own and offer to investors. 

Many of these offerings are Bylleshy 

Securities, back of which is our own 

experienced engineering and man- 

agement organization. 

i| Our investment recommendations 
for 1922 include a long list of sound 
and safeinvestme nt securities, which | 
may be purchased for cash or on our 
easy Ten-Payment Plan. | 

| 


Ask for Booklet H-1 


H.M.Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
CHICA( 
208 S. La 


NEW YORK 

111 Broadway 

Boston — Providence - New Haven — Detroit 
Minneapolis — Madison - Oklahoma City 
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The 
Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine 
will supply upon request 
booklets on Investments 
in Stocks and Bonds, 
Insurance, Banking 
and Trust Company 
list on 


service — see 


fourth page following. 














A SLOW PROCESS 

N nearly every instance cited ab: ve 

the reserve ratios of the banks in |e 
agricultural sections are actually lo\, er 
than they were at this time a year a. 0, 
This, of course, is the result, in la: ve 
part, of the great fall in the price of 
farm products, and it speaks eloquent |y 
of settlements yet to be made and of 
liquidation still to come. In all likeli- 
hood the further readjustments will be 
carried forward gradually, for conditions 
improve more slowly in agricultural 
communities than elsewhere, partly as a 
result of the long intervals which, in the 
nature of things, must elapse between 
the harvests—practically the sole source 
of income in the farming sections—and 
partly in consequence of the inability of 
the agriculturist, through lack of capital 
and facilities to finance his requirements 
as speedily and as effectually as thie 
manufacturer, the merchant, or the 
dealer. 


HE latter, normally, is in command 

of more capital and, if in good 
credit, enjoys a ready market for his 
accommodation paper or his accept- 
ances. Or it may even be possible, as in 
the case of a corporation, to pass the 
obligations owing to banking or mer- 
chandise creditors or to individuals along 
to the investing public in the shape of 
notes or bonds. There is, of course, 
nothing unusual or unethical in a fund- 
ing operation, provided the obligor is 
solvent; and the volume of liquidation 
that has been accomplished by this 
method during the present era of re- 
cuperation, has assumed already very 
large proportions with the prospect of 
many millions more to come. The opera- 
tion has been accelerated of late by the 
very high rates of interest which the 
distressed borrowers have been forced to 
pay for their funds and by the marked 
improvement in the bond market. 


AN INVESTMENT PRINCIPLE 


IMPLY because some securities, 


» floated in recent months, bear very 
high rates of interest, it is not to be 
inferred that all notes and bonds re- 
turning a large yield are of a dubious 
character, 


for credit conditions have 
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FORTY-NINE YEARS WITHOUT LOSS OF 
PRINCIPAL OR INTEREST TO ANY INVESTOR 
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Lower interest rates, talked about for months, are 
now a reality. § We are making our last 8% 
offering of National Capital First Mortgage Invest- 
ments, secured by business property in Washington, 
D.C. 4 As our next offering will be at 7%, we 
suggest that you act promptly. § Our Ten-Month 
Investment Savings Plan pays 8%. 


$100, $500, $1000; Maturities: 2 to 10 years 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 

b Founded 1873 

815 FIFTEENTH STREET N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Address Dept. 12 Ain 






































BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 
BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING James W. Fisk. .$1.75 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


~ 
Oo 


RETAIL BUYING CutrronC. Frevp.. 1. 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 
OBVIOUS ADAMS 
Ropert R. UrpeGRAarFP.....ceccceess 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Busses, Fl. ComWRids. ..soccescescs: 1.3% 
WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. Russet H.Conwe.i 
IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS} 


ee Se ee ere ee 
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or 


Or 
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ce 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Freperick W. Taytor.. 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 
MENT. Frepertck W. Taytor..... 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Craries A. CoNANT..........------ 3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

















been unusual; the strain, until a few 
months ago very acute, and many imeri- 
torious companies were forced to pay 
exhorbitant and even usurious rates for 
their money. But in some cases, natu- 
rally, the high interest charges were a 
measure of impaired credit, arising out 
of enormous losses incurred through the 
shrinkage of inventory values, ill-ad- 
vised construction at excessive cost, and 
huge business losses. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that a funding opera- 
tion does not, of necessity, strengthen 
a corporation or increase its earning 
power, and an individual in making an 
investment should always consider these 
qualities and confine himself, in so far 
as he can, to a safe security issued for a 
constructive and beneficial purpose, and 
not one that merely covers losses in- 
curred or relieves importunate creditors. 


5S a general proposition, of course, 

the safety of a security proceeds 
along the lines of an inverse ratio; or, in 
other words, the less a bond yields the 
greater the safety, and, conversely, the 
larger the promised return, the greater 
the hazard or insecurity. It is well to 
keep this safe old rule firmly in mind, 
for as credit conditions improve, through 
further liquidation, and as money re- 
laxes, the more, as a result of continued 
industrial inactivity and slow recupera- 
tion, bonds are destined to become in- 
creasingly active and enhance in price, 
and with the upturn it will become 
necessary to exercise caution and dis- 
criminate more carefully among various 
issues. The improvement in the invest- 
ment department has been most pro- 
nounced during the last month or six 
weeks, and is the most favorable devel- 
opment of the entire year in the finan- 
cial market. And quite naturally it 
encourages the hope of a betterment of 
conditions elsewhere, which will assur- 
edly occur in time. 


BETTER BOND MARKET 


IGNS of an awakening, after an in- 
dustrial depression, have always 
manifested themselves first in an im- 
provement in bonds and investments, 
and for the reason that persons with an 
accumulation of funds—not every indi- 


























Three in One 
and All Good 


Security . Apartment Building to be erected in 
* prosperous section of New York City. 
Total security appraised at nearly twice the amount 


of the $1,100,000 Bond Issue. 





Income . Estimated at more than 314 times the 

* greatest annual interest charge. The 
income is based upon rents derived from over 300 
rooms above the first floor and eight stores on the 
ground floor. 


. These First Mortgage Real 
| Interest Rate * Estate Bonds yield715%. The 
| Normal Federal Income Tax up to 4% on the annual 


interest paid by the borrowing corporation. Bonds 
callable at 103 and accrued interest. 


Our literature Q-31 will 
1 give you further informa- 1 | 
S]} O tion about this attractive 2} O 


offering. Write today. 


| AMERICAN 
| BOND & MORTGAGE 
| COMPANY 


American Bond & Mortgage Bldg., 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Columbus, Ohio Davenport, Iowa Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Please send me literature Q-31 describing this attractive investment op- 
portunity. This is without obligation on my part. 
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40 Years Without 
Loss to Any 


Investor 


NOTHER vital year has been 
A added to the record of 
S. W. STRAUS & Co.—a 
record significant in the world of 
investments for safety, financial 
responsibility, and fair dealing. 
Our newest booklet, which 
tells the reasons for this record, 
will be valuable to every investor. 
Write today for 


BOOKLET A1209 


S.W. STRAUS & CO 
Established 1882 Incorporated 


Straus Building - New York 
Straus Building - Chicago 


Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 








40 years without loss to any investor 























Copyright. 1921, by 8. W. Straus & Co. 








The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will supply upon re- 
quest booklets on Investments in Stocks 
and Bonds, Insurance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list on second page 
following. 











1922 -What? 


Perhaps you are among those who resolve every 
year to put something aside for the future, but 
somehow the end of the year finds you much in 
the same position as the beginning. 


This year make something more than a resolu- 
tion--make a start ! 


First Mortgage notes on Miami Hotels, 

8 y Apartments, and Business properties, 
(4) when safeguarded by our method, 

offer unusual opportunities to the cautious investor. 


Make your start today—Write for 
Booklet BI 
Bond and Mortgage Dept. 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


First Trust & Savings Bank Bldg. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 











vidual suffers losses through a trade re- 
action—are either unable to employ 
their money advantageously in business, 
in consequence of the prevailing in- 
activity, or because they have become 
frightened and are unwilling to assume 
ordinary risks. They turn naturally to 
bonds to obtain a fair rate of interest for 
their money or to conserve the principal 
sum, and their operations always re- 
sult in an enhancement in prices. Such 
movements always anticipate any im- 
provement which is certain to develop 
in the speculative market and in general 
business later on, and they may, and 
upon certain occasions they have, an- 
ticipated the betterment in other direc- 
tions by many months. 


F the various factors and circum- 
stances which have influenced the 
present depression in industry were con- 
fined to the developments and the condi- 
tions prevailing in this country alone 
there would be no two opinions regard- 
ing the significance of the sharp advance 
in bonds. Everyone would hail it as the 
precursor of an early and sustained re- 
covery in business, and, even now, that 
may be the outcome, for the domestic 
situation has certainly improved. . But 
opinions are divided in consequence of 
the fact that every experienced observer 
appreciates that the depression is of 
world-wide application and has been 
influenced as much by conditions abroad 
as by developments at home, and pos- 
sibly more so, and this feature gains in 
significance when you consider the 
possibilities and the probabilities of a 
business revival, from the fact that, 
while affairs here are on the mend, they 
appear to be growing steadily, and even 
alarmingly, worse in Europe. 


EUROPE AND DISARMAMENT 


ERMANY has made no provision 

as yet for meeting the second in- 
stallment of $125,000,000 gold due on 
the reparations payment on January 
15th, and it is difficult to see how she 
can do so, in specie or its equivalent, for 
the mark, valued normally at 23.8 
cents, is now worth about 40-100 of 
one cent. The consequence upon France, 
which is wholly unable to balance her 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
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NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of “‘Harper’s 

Magazine”’ receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, ““Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ‘““Harper’s”’ readers. 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Trust Service ror Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Cxoostnc Your INVESTMENT Banker. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Systematic Savines Pian. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


Secure INvestMENtTS. Investors’ Mortgage 
Company, New Orleans, La. 

A Boox.er Descrininc EqurraBLE SERVICE. 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

Common SeENsE IN INvestiInG Money AND 
Sarety AND 6%. S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Buildings, New York and Chicago. 

Equtement Trust Securities. Cassatt & Co., 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sarecuarpina Your Famiiy’s Future. Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, Trust Company 
Division, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 

Turirr—wirn a Suite. H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 

Tue Investment; Tue Hovse Backing Ir: 
The Investors’ Company, Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank Building, Chicago, III. 

Two MEN aNp Tuetr Money. G. L. Miller & 
Company, Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

MEN AnD Bonps. National City Company, 55 
Wall Street, New York. 

Income BumLpING ON THE By.Liesspy TEN 
Payment Pian. H. M. Byllesby & Com- 

ny, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, and 111 
3roadway, New York. 




















budget, and upon the rest of Europe, of 
the bankruptcy of Germany is of grave 
concern, and the situation would not be 
much improved by the declaration of a 
moratorium. England is beset by many 
serious internal problems, and is con- 
fronted by three revolutions in actual 
progress or threatened in Ireland, Egypt, 
and India. Italy, too, is unable to bal- 
ance her budget, or secure a sufficient 
income to meet obligatory expenditures, 
and conditions elsewhere are in the 
main unsettled to the extent of demorali- 
zation. The currencies of the continental 
countries of Europe are rapidly nearing 
a point where it will be impossible to 
use them for the purposes of exchange, 
and it is difficult to see how international 
business can be conducted in the near 
future except on a basis of barter. 


ONDITIONS will have to change 
radically throughout the world, 
therefore, before the Allied nations, even 
such a powerful country as England, 
can liquidate their $10,000,000,000 in- 
debtedness to us, or even pay the 
annual interest thereon. Under condi- 
tions like these it is difficult to see how 
this country can look for a large busi- 
ness abroad, and without that an early 
or sustained industrial recovery seems 
impossible. That a highly important 
step in the right direction has been taken 
by the international conference upon 
the limitation of armaments, in agreeing 
in principle to Secretary Hughes’s pro- 
posal curtailing the number of battle- 
ships and submarines and declaring a 
ten-year holiday in construction, admits 
of no doubt; and other features, such as 
the reduction of land forces by France 
and Italy, are equally satisfactory. And 
it is to be hoped also that the conference 
will bear out in its final conclusions all 
the brilliant promises of the initial ses- 
sions, for the prevention of war, or even 
to minimize the possibility of wars in 
the future, would indeed be a great 
achievement. While it appears clear 


that, as a result of the deliberations at 
Washington, the burdens of taxation for 
armaments will not be largely increased 
in the near future, it is unhappily true 
that debts already incurred remain to 
sap the resources of the world and ham- 
per industry for generations to come. 
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Past and Future 


An article by John Grant Dater worthy 


the careful study of every business man 


LTHOUGH the year 1921 was 
given over to economic readjust- 
ments and corrective processes, and al- 
though something of real importance 
was accomplished in that direction in 
the marked improvement that has taken 
place in the condition surrounding capi- 
tal and credit, it is not too much to say 
that—standing now upon the threshold 
of the year 1922—financial and com- 
mercial observers are nearly, if not fully, 
as perplexed regarding what the future 
has in store as they were a year ago, or 
as they have been at any time since the 
industrial reaction set in. This is clearly 
enough indicated in the tenor of the 
articles and symposiums of opinion bear- 
ing upon business and finance contained 
in the annual reviews and forecasts 
which made their appearance in large 
number around the beginning of the 
year. While sounding a more hopeful 
and encouraging note, in the main, than 
twelve months ago, the views of the 
experts reflected a wide divergence of 
opinion and their predictions regarding 
the all-important question of an indus- 
trial revival were, as a rule, qualified 
and made contingent upon other things. 





QUALIFIED OPTIMISM 


HAT economists of world-wide repu- 
tation, college professors, students 

of financial and commercial phenomena, 
and other trained observers, including 
leading bankers, important manufactur- 
ers, influential business men, and experi- 





enced railway executives should differ 
in their conclusions regarding the finan- 
cial, industrial, and economic future is 
not, of course, surprising, for the prob- 
lems which confront the world to-day 
are many and manifold, of great com- 
plexity, and of far-reaching application. 
What really is surprising, or, more prop- 
erly, perhaps, what really is unusual in 
the situation, is the continuance without 
change for so long an interval of many 
disquieting and highly unsettling factors. 
Some of them have undergone a slight 
modification, no doubt, or lost some of 
their disturbing force, but it is difficult 
to recall many of the first importance 
which were present in the situation at 
the time the armistice was signed, more 
than three years ago, that have reached 
a final and satisfactory adjustment. 


N the meanwhile new problems have 

arisen as vexatious as the old, and in 
some instances even more so, and the 
fact that nothing clears up definitely is 
responsible in part for the reservation 
and qualification of opinion on the part 
of expert observers when it comes to a 
discussion of how much longer the 
hoped-for recovery may be deferred. 
And conservativism and caution in re- 
spect to predictions has been imposed 
upon many of them also by the dis- 
agreeable memories of their recent mis- 
taken judgment. There were excep- 
tions, of course; instances where writers 
on financial and economic conditions 
were not misled into the belief that the 
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outrageous debauch of overtrading and 
overspeculation was a manifestation of 
true prosperity, and who were coura- 
geous enough to predict the collapse 
months before it materialized. But these 
exceptions were few in number and un- 
happily, many important bankers did 
not comprehend the situation and 
granted credit lavishly long after it 
should have been curtailed. 


WHY DEFLATION CAME 


F the contrary was the case; if the 

banks of the country—Federal Re- 
serve, National, and State—had exer- 
cised the proper restraints upon credit 
during the witches’ dance in 1919, the 
country would not have entered upon 
the era of deflation and liquidation with 
bank loans expanded to the largest vol- 
ume ever known, and if such a huge pro- 
portion of these borrowings had not 
been effected upon a basis of fictitiously 
high prices and distorted values, the 
economic readjustment would have been 
the more speedily accomplished. To 
what extent, precisely, the loans of the 
banking institutions of the country had 
been distended before the processes of 
deflation set in is difficult to say, for 
it is only possible to obtain a consoli- 
dated statement of banking resources 
and liabilities once a year. The latest 
figures—those of June 30, 1921—were 
made public by the Comptroller of the 
Currency on October 31st last, and from 
these the magnitude of credit inflation 
during the war may be approximated. 





ROM the statement it appears that 

the loans and discounts of all the 
reporting banks in the United States on 
June 30, 1914, aggregated $15,288,357,- 
000, and on June 30, 1921, $28,944,- 
708,000, an increase during the seven- 
year period of $13,656,351,000, or 89.33 
per.cent. Between June 30, 1920, and 
June 30, 1921, the loans and discounts 
of the National banks alone have con- 
tracted $1,842,264,000, and it is only 
reasonable to infer that the loans and 
discounts of the state banks and trust 
companies, savings banks and private 
bankers have experienced a similar con- 
traction, a fair approximation of the 
total being about $5,000,000,000 within 





the year for the entire country. The 
accomplishment of a deflation as vast as 
this without forcing an industrial col- 
lapse has been the one great achieve- 
ment of the year that has passed. 


LIQUIDATION A CORRECTIVE 


UT there are two features associated 
with this matter which should not 
escape attention—the one, that such a 
huge contraction would not have been 
necessary if loans and discounts had not 
been inflated inordinately in the first 
instance, and the other, that liquidation, 
with all its disturbing consequences, is a 
corrective and not a constructive devel- 
opment. That liquidation has resulted, 
as it always does, in an improvement in 
the conditions surrounding capital and 
credit, is, admittedly, the case, and it is 
true, also, that such an improvement is 
one of the prerequisites of a forward 
movement, the other essential being a 
complete restoration of confidence. But 
it is clear that the relaxation in interest 
rates, which has stimulated the bond 
market and which has encouraged Wall 
Street in the hope of better things in 
the near future, has not been achieved 
without cost. And, moreover, there is no 
assurance that liquidation has run its 
full course as yet, but, to the contrary, 
the action of some of the larger indus- 
tries in the closing month of the year 
would seem to indicate the probability 
of liquidation and readjustments still to 
come. 


ONEY is easier and credit is more 
readily available for high-class 
borrowers now than a year ago, but the 
improvement has been accomplished at 
the expense of industry. The country, 
as a whole, is poorer now than it was 
a year ago, and it was transacting a 
smaller volume of business, both domes- 
tic and foreign, at the beginning of 1922 
than at the inception of 1921. The 
former is attested by the largely dimin- 
ished bank clearings, the slump in rail- 
way gross earnings, the rapid accumula- 
tion of idle freight cars, and the marked 
contraction in the output of iron and 
steel. As against a production of about 
70 to 80 per cent of capacity a year ago, 
the steel manufacturers, in the closing 
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days of 1921, were operating at about 30 
per cent, and, although the percentages 
differed widely in the various trades, 
there was scarcely an important indus- 
try in the country in December that 
reported operation as high as 85 per 
cent, while the great majority were work- 
ing upon a basis far below that ratio. 


SLOW RECUPERATION 


S to our foreign business the 
shrinkage has been appalling. As 
compared with aggregate exports of 
$8,228,016,307 in the full year 1920, the 
shipments for eleven months to and 
including November, 1921, totaled $4,- 
189,343,624. Changes equally as start- 
ling as the above are duplicated in the 
matter of imports, the aggregate for the 
full year 1920, $5,278,481,490 comparing 
with $2,271,797,289 in the eleven months 
to and including November last. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the indus- 
trial revival which some persons pre- 
dicted for the spring or autumn of 1921 
failed to materialize, and the confident 
forecasts would never have been made 
if the authors had had a proper apprecia- 
tion—which was not difficult to acquire 
—of the character of the reaction then 
upon us. The miscalculation was due 
apparently to the fact that the conclu- 
sions were based upon a study of indus- 
trial depressions of purely domestic 
origin, such as followed the panics of 
1884, 1893, 1903-04, and 1907, and 
ignored the international aspect of the 
present disturbance, with its extensive 
involvement of capital abroad. 


NDUSTRIAL revival came speedily 

upon the occasions mentioned be- 
cause this country, then a debtor nation, 
was alone involved in the depression. 
There was no question then regarding 
the solvency of Europe and the balance 
of the world. The creditor nations ex- 
tended their credit to us on a liberal 
scale, though at high rates of interest, 
and they bought our securities and our 
commodities in large amounts at depre- 
ciated prices. By these operations the 
United States was placed in funds, and 
business revived speedily. The condi- 
tions now are radically different. We 
are the creditor nation and the solvency 
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appear when completed 
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of many of the debtor countries is seri- 
ously questioned. Europe and the bal- 
ance of the world can buy of us but 
sparingly and then, in many instances, 
only on a basis of deferred credits, ex- 
tended by ourselves, and by the process 
creating a double liability for the money 
or credit borrowed and for the merchan- 
dise bought. The depression now in- 
volves all countries, creditor and debtor 
alike, whereas in the past one or two 
may have been under a cloud while the 
others were able to render assistance. 


UNPRECEDENTED DEPRESSION 


N all financial and commercial annals 

there is no parallel for the present 
economic upheaval; there is no prece- 
dent to go by or to serve as a guide. 
Some authorities find points of similar- 
ity in the historic reactions which fol- 
lowed after the Napoleonic Wars and 
after the panic of 1873, both being of 
world-wide application, but financial, 
industrial, and economic conditions are 
so vastly different now than they were 
on the two occasions mentioned that the 
earlier experiences throw no light on the 
present situation or the question of in- 
dustrial recovery. The problem is com- 
plicated as never before by the suspen- 
sion of gold payments by Europe, by the 
flood of nearly worthless paper money, 
by the disorganized exchanges, by the 
German indemnity and_ reparations 
problem, by stupendous war debts, un- 
balanced budgets and burdensome taxes 
which are sapping the life blood of 
industry everywhere. And there remains 
the vast, unsettled indebtedness of more 
than $10,000,000,000 owing us by the 
Allies, the interest upon which alone at 
5 per cent, or $500,000,000 annually, 
is a burden too great for some of the 
nations, under the present conditions of 
their budgets, to bear. 


O revert to the guarded and quali- 
fied opinions concerning the future 
which found an expression in the finan- 
cial reviews and forecasts it is to be 
noted that the predictions for the most 
part were confined to simple statements 
that industry had “turned the corner,” 
that such improvement as had developed 
in special lines was likely to continue, 
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and that 1922 would be a better year for 
business than 1921. Very few observers, 
and none whose opinions carried much 
weight, indulged in predictions of an 
era of great prosperity or a business 
boom, and of course there is little or no 
likelihood of such a development. Im- 
provement thus far has been confined 
almost entirely to capital and credit, as 
the direct result of liquidation, and any 
further improvement which is likely to 
develop during the first half of the year 
is more likely to be in connection with 
money and credit than elsewhere. This 
because liquidation and readjustment 
may be expected to continue, though 
possibly with diminished force during 
the better part of the year, and also 
because the country cannot look for any 
marked increase in buying power until 
another harvest season. 


POTENTIAL OVERPRODUCTION 


OME persons have been basing the 
hope of industrial activity upon the 
diminished stocks of merchandise in the 
country, and there can be no doubt that 
as a result of the acute depression the 
supplies of goods and wares are not as 
large as they were, but they may be 
adequate and more than adequate under 
the altered conditions for the needs of 
the country. In this connection a pru- 
dent person should not lose sight of the 
fact that productive capacity increased 
enormously during the war, and that 
there is at present an almost universal, 
actual or potential, overproduction of 
merchandise. Even if activity was 
abounding there is enough new machin- 
ery to supply the needs of the world on 
a peace basis, and assuredly there must 
be a vast overplus at a time like this 
when, as a result of enormous losses, 
which have fallen upon all classes of the 
community, diminished profits, unem- 
ployment, and excessive taxes, everyone 
is buying cautiously and economizing. 


HILE the requirements of this 

country alone are large enough to 
provide a very considerable volume of 
business for its merchants and manu- 
facturers, we can hardly look for a 
marked expansion in industrial activity 
(much less a business boom) unless we 
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“It’s June in Miami’’ 


Leave your frozen north and 
come to Miami. Here in mid- 
winter you will find June—warm, 
clear days, filled with the exotic 
perfume of millions of flowers. 
Drink in the purifying sunshine, 
revel in the water sports. Find 
your youth again in Miami. 
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usual opportunities for investors 
who demand safety of principal 
together with high interest yield. 
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can maintain our export trade. Tak 
the iron and steel industry, for example. 
In 1910 production made a new record 
for the time of 25,000,000 tons, but 
largely as a result of the war the capacity 
has been increased by more than 100 
per cent and now stands at about 
52,500,000 tons. In the meanwhile the 
capacity of the English and German 
steel producers was similarly increased, 
and since the declaration of peace the 
Belgian and French producers have en- 
tered into the foreign markets, making 
the competition for business more active 
than ever before. With productive 
capacity expanded enormously and con- 
sumptive demand diminished, it would 
seem as though the depression in the 
basic and barometric industry was likely 
to continue for some time longer. 


MONETARY IMPROVEMENT 


HAT the industrial crisis has passed 

the acute and alarming stage ap- 
pears clear and the best evidence of that 
is disclosed by the improvement in the 
money market. While call money shows 
no particular change, time loans in the 
closing days of 1921 ruled 4 5 to 514 
per cent as against 714 to 714 per cent 
the year before, and patente paper 
was 5 to 514 per cent as contrasted with 
734 to 8 per cent in December, 1920. 
During the interval the reserve ratio of 
the Federal Reserve banks increased 
from 45.4 per cent to 73.1 per cent. Their 
total earning assets made up in large 
part of rediscounts and bills purchased 
decreased from $3,130,000,000 to $1,- 
535,900,000, and the volume of cir- 
culating notes declined $961,400,000. 
During the same interval the gold 
reserve expanded from $2,059,300,000 to 


$2,869,600,000. But the improvement * 


in money and credit is clearly the result 
of liquidation due to the continued 
depression and the fall in commodity 
prices. The former has resulted in the 
largest number of failures in any one 





namely, 19,602, involving liabilities of 
$617,774,364. This compares with 8,881 
failures with liabilities of $295,121,805 
in 1920, and with 6,451 defaults with 
liabilities of $113,291,237 in 1919. 
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By Prof. Robert E. Park and 
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in America— you need this book. $2.50. 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘“‘Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
raeans of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, “Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ‘““Harper’s” readers. 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Trust SERVICE FOR Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 
Cunoostnc Your INvestMENT Banker. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
Systematic Savines Pitan. Greenebaum Sons’ 


Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and *Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


Secure Investments. Investors’ Mortgage 
Company, New Orleans, La. 

A Booker Descrisinc EquitTaBLe SERVICE. 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

Common SeNsE IN INvestiING Money AND 
Sarety AND 6%. S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Buildings, New York and Chicago. 

Equrement Trust Securities. Cassatt & Co., 
Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SAFEGUARDING Your Famity’s Future. Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, Trust Company 
Division, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 

Turirt—witn a Smite. H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Tue Investment; THe Hovse Backrna Ir: 
The Investors’ Company, Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank Building, Chicago, III. 

Two MeN anp Tuetrr Money. G. L. Miller & 
Company, Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

MEN anv Bonps. National City Company, 55 
Wall Street, New York. 

Income Buttpinc on THE ByLiespy TEN 
Payment Pian. H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pow 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, and 111 
Sroadway, New York. 





























NDER the existing circumstances 

about all that one can reasonably 
hope for for the coming year is a quiet 
and orderly business with slowly im- 
proving tendencies, as liquidation pro- 
gresses and as further readjustments are 
accomplished. Unless something very 
remarkable should evolve out of the 
Limitation of Arms Conference at Wash- 
ington, the Financial Conference which 
is scheduled to meet at Cannes in the 
near future, or some wholly unforseen 
development affecting the constituents 
of economics and finance, there can be 
nothing approaching a business boom 
this year; there are too many obstacles, 
too many price inequalities, and too 
many incompleted adjustments in the 
way for that. But it is wholly possible 
and not unlikely that the country may 
experience better industrial conditions 
in the closing half of the year. This 
because the basic conditions are really 
improving slowly, and they are likely 
to improve still more if the crops turn 
out satisfactorily, enabling the farmers 
to liquidate their indebtedness | still 
further and provide a surplus. 


BOND OUTLOOK PROMISING 


TURDENSOME taxes of course 
stand in the way of improvement 
for they destroy business initiative, and 
among the features which may halt the 
recovery are such matters as an ill con- 
sidered tariff measure and a soldiers’ 
bonus bill, the latter if it adds one addi- 
tional dollar to the enormous exactions 
under which the country is now laboring. 
It is not impossible, of course, that the 
speculative stock market may anticipate 
by some months any genuine improve- 
ment in business conditions, but the 
bond market is likely to prove a safer 
field for operations for some time yet to 
come. If the business revival is deferred, 
as now seems likely, until the closing 
half of the year, in any event, liquidation 
will continue, and the further relaxation 
in money will find a pronounced reflec- 
tion in bonds and investments. In fact 
the unsatisfactory conditions elsewhere 
are far more likely to stimulate than to 
check activity in bonds, at least until 
the flood of new issues absorbs the funds 
available for investment. 








The Past Year 


A Splendid Testimonial to 


American Industry 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


N ERCHANTS and manufacturers, 
i in general, would have some 
grounds for a feeling of apprehension if 
the course of the markets and the current 
of events during the first few weeks of 
the present year were a sure index of 
the tendencies and conditions likely to 
prevail throughout the coming months; 
hut there is no warrant or justification, 
fortunately, for any such conclusion. 
January is nothing but an arbitrary sub- 
division of the calendar which, of itself, 
determines nothing of the future, and 
the inconclusive character, generally, of 
developments within that period may 
be inferred from the fact that January is 
usually the dullest month, industrially, 
of the entire twelve. That alone—under 
existing circumstances—ought to be suf- 
ficient, by way of an explanation, to 
satisfy or reassure anyone who has ex- 
perienced a feeling of disappointment or 
alarm over the somewhat inauspicious 
opening of 1922. 


SENTIMENTAL DEPRESSION 


T is fairly typical of human nature 

that whatever is unfavorable in a 
situation appears doubly so at a time of 
extreme dullness. Given such a condi- 
tion and various matters, financial, com- 
mercial, industrial, or political—some of 
them mere trifles—which at a time of 
abounding activity would scarcely be 
noticed, or would be ignored entirely, 
loom up as portentous happenings, or 
disturbing developments which seem to 





threaten the entire fabric of business 
and the stability of government. And, 
of course, the converse of the proposition 
is true, for when a buying craze seizes 
upon the community, as was the case in 
1919, all warnings go unheeded, all cau- 
tion is thrown to the winds and men 
plunge forward madly as though nothing 
could end the advancing movement. 
Buc we are not now dealing with that 
phase of this most curious and interest- 
ing problem of collective or market psy- 
chology. 


HAT expectations regarding the en- 
during quality of the improvement 
noticed in certain departments of trade 
last autumn were pitched too high has 
long been apparent. In fact, it was clear 
to every observer as early as November 
that industry Was again wavering or 
slipping back, and January was chiefly 
notable in emphasizing that feature and 
in demonstrating also that the recovery 
in business would be a slow and painful 
process. There was nothing unexpected 
or unusual about the recession, but, to 
the contrary, it is precisely what has 
been predicted of the markets ever since 
the similarity between the present reac- 
tion and the great depression that fol- 
lowed the panic of 1873 became recog- 
nized and appreciated. The recovery on 
that occasion was marked by an alter- 
nating series of rallies and recessions, 
and experienced economists and business 
men have expressed the opinion that 
business would travel the same road 
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again. And it may be said that nothing 
which has developed in recent months 
has tended to modify this conclusion in 
any important particular. 


PAST AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 


HERE can be little if any doubt 

that as a result, chiefly, of seasonal 
dullness there has been a disposition 
upon the part of superficial observers to 
attach an undue importance to the fact 
that general business has shown no signs 
of a marked improvement and that the 
slight betterment which occurred in 
special lines of trade last year has not 
in every instance been maintained in 
full. In consequence, a depression of 
sentiment has settled down upon the 
markets as profound in some respects as 
that which prevailed up to August. Re- 
ports of financial and commercial diffi- 
culties, of the unsatisfactory condition 
of trade and the disturbing tendencies of 
legislation and of politics are attracting 
a great deal of attention and are figuring 
prominently in all business discussions. 
In fact the community appears to be 
talking of little or nothing else. 


rWNHIS is the season for the annual 

corporation reports, and the fact 
that many of those which have been 
coming to hand reflect simply appalling 
losses as a result of last year’s business 
has added materially to the prevailing 
condition of mind in financial and busi- 
ness circles. In the present temper of 
Wall Street ‘it makes little or no differ- 
ence that the statements and the losses 
bear upon past conditions and that the 
present situation and the outlook may be 
far better. The rank and file simply 
ignore that feature and dwell upon the 
losses and deficits, which seem to con- 
firm their theory of an unimproved in- 
dustrial position, and it is no doubt true 
that many months or years must elapse 
before some corporations are as strong 
financially as they were before the reac- 
tion set in. Some idea of what business 
was called upon to withstand last year 
may be inferred from the fact that the 
annual statement of Armour & Co. dis- 
closed a deficit of $31,709,817; that of 
Sears-Roebuck & Co., a deficit, after 
charges, dividends, etc., of $19,094,127; 





that of the Consolidated Gas Co., 
deficit of $9,979,537; that of the J. | 
Case Plow Co., a deficit of $2,985,794 
and the list might be expanded almos! 
indefinitely. 


IMAGINARY VERSUS REAL ILLS 


HEN one considers what indus- 

try passed through during the 
direful year 1921, however, the wonder 
is not that business failures, 19,662 in 
number, broke all previous records in 
respect to liabilities, of $627,401,833, but 
that they were not larger both in num- 
bers and in the amount involved. In all 
likelihood, of course, the full measure 
of financial and commercial misfortune 
has not been taken as yet; it would be 
strange indeed if it had, but improving 
conditions of money and credit will 
surely make it easier for worthy firms 
and corporations, which may have be- 
come involved in the collapse, to meet 
their obligations and extricate them- 
selves. When the community is in a dif- 
ferent mood than at present; when men 
forget their losses and the dangers they 
have escaped; when confidence returns 
and industry shows signs of real revival, 
far more attention will be paid than at 
present to the manner in which general 
business weathered the fearful storm. 
For it speaks volumes for the stability 
and inherent strength of American in- 
dustry that so many large firms and 
corporations could suffer the enormous 
losses that were imposed upon them and 
survive. 


LTHOUGH a large part of the 

sentimental depression is based 
upon seasonal dullness and upon tem- 
porary and somewhat imaginary rather 
than upon permanent ills, it is clear that 
the present unsettlement is not wholly 
of a transitory nature. The political 
situation both at home and abroad, fo- 
example, leaves much to be desired and 
is pregnant with elements of both actual 
and potential disturbance. In the realm 
of international politics the outstanding 
development in January was the dra- 
matic fall of the Briand cabinet in 
France. It was followed by the imme- 
diate termination of the sessions of the 
Allied Supreme Council at Cannes, and 
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CURRENCY INFLATION 
and PUBLIC DEBTS 


eAn Historical Sketch 


Tus timely treatise by Eowin R. A. Seticman, Ph.D., 
L.L.D., McVickar Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University, has been published by The Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York, with a prefatory note 
by President Alvin W. Krech. 


It is a volume of unusual interest at this time, because 
it offers a clear and concise historical background, en- 
_ —————————_ abling bankers, statesmen and 

Dress ths Bee Von business men to better under- 

Eveninc Post: . stand the present economic situ- 
“Both Dr. Seligman’s paper || ation with its perplexing prob- 
peepee en eee gr lems of taxation, price fluctu- 


are a constructive effort to 
throw more light on present- ation, currency instability and 
day conditions, and both ‘ * ts ‘ 
are a timely and valuable the dislocation of foreign ex- 
contribution. Such enlight- | changes. 

ened discussion represents a 

distinct service to the com- 
munity.” 





A limited number of copies are 
available for distribution on request. 
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37 WALL STREET 


222 Broadway Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
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Two Strong 
Utility Companies 





HEATTENTION of investors 
is directed to the securities of 


Standard Gas and Electric Co. 
and 
Northern States Power Co. 
The Bonds, Notes and Stocks of 
these large companies are widely 
held andenjoya record of marked 
stability and satisfactory returns. 





| 

| Their forthcoming annual re- 
ports will be found exceptionally 
interesting. Copies will be mailed 

on request. 

Ask for Circular H 


H.M.Byllesby & Co 
Incorporated 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 

208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 

Providence - New Haven 

Minneapolis - Madison 

Oklahoma City 


Boston - 
Detroit - 









































wouldn’t your rather refer to this desk 
Bond Record. 


than to search your memory, bank 
statements and safe deposit box for 
the details of your investment income? 

Then send now for a copy and when 
you look up data for your 1921 in- 
come tax schedule, preserve it in this 
Record for future reference. Use 
Coupon below. 


AMERICAN 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY". 


American Bond & Mortgage Bldg. Chicago 
562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Columbus, Ohio Davenport, Iowa 





Grand Rapids, Mich. Rockfort, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, copy of “‘ Bond 
Record with Budget Suggestion.” Q-33 


Name... 


Address 












































has apparently upset the most impor- 
tant diplomatic negotiations since the 
Treaty of Versailles—namely, the well- 
defined plans for a defensive alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and France and the 
international conference scheduled to be 
held at Genoa in March to consider com- 
prehensive schemes for the economic 
and financial reconstruction of Europe. 





COMPLICATING A SITUATION 


T is impossible to foretell, at this 
writing, precisely what the conse- 
quences may be of the change in the 
French Ministry, but practically all au- 
thorities are in accord in the belief that 
M. Poincaré, the new Premier, will pur- 
sue a policy far more aggressive than 
that of his predecessor toward Germany 
and far less yielding toward Great 
Britain. That France should persist in 
an attitude toward the reparations ques- 
tion that can only result in the economic 
collapse of Germany and the complete 
demoralization of the coramerce and 
finance of the world seems wholly in- 
credible, but her conception of inter- 
national problems in recent months has 
been far from reassuring and everything 
now is clouded in uncertainty. France, 
however, may see the supreme folly of 
alienating the support and sympathy of 
Great Britain, and it is not impossible, 
also, that even yet she may appreciate 
that the bankruptcy of Germany might 
prove her own undoing; but until these 
matters are settled definitely business 
and finance will proceed hesitatingly and 
cautiously. 


CCORDING to the advices by cable 
industry abroad has been adversely 
affected by the political uncertainties, 
and also, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, by the riots and disturbances in 
India and Egypt. The latter have been 
particularly harmful upon the English 
textile industry, which is depressed as 
rarely if ever before in its history, and 
this condition has reacted upon our mar- 
kets, forcing a decline in staple cotton 
and an unsettlement in the cotton-goods 
business. The latter has been accentu- 


ated also by strikes, following a 20-per- 











HOW TO ACCUMULATE 


$50,000 


in SAFE BONDS and an income of about $3000 per year at age 65 
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Or, Set Your Own Goal 
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Ber BUYERS are investing from as little 
as $10 per month to as much as $1000 








per month under the Halsey, Stuart & Co. In- 
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vestment Plan. It can be used by people of all 











levels of income as an effective means of sav- 
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ing regularly and building up a surplus in safe 
bonds. The chart to the cake shows the sur- 
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prising accumulation which results from sys- 








tematic investment of various amounts monthly. 











Use the Plan Sheet 


25,000 











An important part of our booklet, “A Sure Road to 








Financial Independence,” is the “Plan Sheet” which 








clearly outlines how to analyze your expenses and budget 








your income to provide for carrying out a systematic 
investment plan. 
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let, “A Sure Road to Financial Independence. 


upon request without obligation. 
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ie Dit Atsounts secovted monthly te 
Q bonds yielding 6 per cent, wit! 
USO¢) 215 {eee coupons immedi- 
monTH ately reinvested at 6 per cent. 


STUART@Co, == HALSEY, STUART 8 CO. bonds are the kind 

Please send me without obligation, a copy of your bock- which banks and insurance companies invest 
in conservative issues of Government, 
Municipal, Public Utility and Industrial Bonds 
—yielding up to 74% at the present market. A 
list of our bonds, with descriptions, will be sent 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
209 S. La Salle Street 49 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Building 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Ford Building 1st Wis. Nat’! Bk. Bidg. Security Building Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
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Straus Safety 


OR forty years, the 

standard securities safe- 
guarded under the STRAUS 
PLAN have maintained an 
unbroken record of safety, 
without a single instance 
of loss. 


Write today for our current 
offerings of Straus first 
mortgage bonds, in $1000, 
$500 and $100 amounts, 
safe and worry-proof in- 
vestments. Ask for 


BOOKLET C-1209 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


Straus Building - New York 
Straus Building - Chicago 





Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 








40 years without loss to any investor 














The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on fourth page following. 











Surety 


BONDED 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Full Payment of all interest and principal guaranteed 
you by the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 
with resources of more than $13,000,000.00. This pro- 
tection available on our First Mortgage Bonds of $100, 
$500, and $1,000 denominations secured by improved 
farm or city real estate. 

Our mortgages yield the highest interest rate consistent 
with security of principal. Send for free folder and il- 
lustrated booklet giving complete details. 


LEONARD & BRANIFF Bond Dept. M-3, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











CONDITIONS 


cent cut in wages, in the cotton-spinnin, 
centers of Rhode Island and Connecti 
cut. The languishing condition of ow 
export trade would be a serious maite: 
on any occasion, but it is particularly so 
in consequence of the country’s in- 
creased capacity for production. But, 
after all, one does not have to look to 
the developments abroad to account for 
the phenomena of depression here. For 
a recent report of the Department of 
Agriculture, estimating the farm value of 
the crops in 1921 at $6,675,877,000 as 
against $9,075,388,000 in 1920 and 
$13,687,597,000 in 1919, supplies all the 
explanation that is necessary. It centers 
in diminished purchasing power. 


DOMESTIC POLITICS UNSETTLING 


F political developments abroad have 
been of a disturbing character, those 

at home have been none the less so, and 
this is particularly true of the soldiers’ 
bonus bill. That the measure which calls 
for an outlay of $850,000,000 in the next 
two years and of a total, estimated vari- 
ously at from $3,330,000,000 to $5,250,- 
000,000 altogether, is destined to become 
a law admits of little if any doubt, and 
that probability constitutes the most 
serious menace in the present situation. 


LTHOUGH the country is deeply 
mindful of the sacrifices of the sol- 

diers and is willing to do all that it can, 
cheerfully, and has already done a great 
deal for those who were wounded, shell- 
shocked, or gassed, it is in the midst of 
an industrial reaction and is oppressed 
by a huge war debt and excessive taxes 
from which it sees no likelihood of early 
relief. The community is in no mood, in 
consequence, to have additional burdens 
saddled upon it, and particularly not in 
view of the fact that it questions the 
economic righteousness of the bonus 
bill. Chief among those who have 
opposed the measure, or who at least 
have advanced almost unanswerable ar- 
guments against its enactment, is Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon. Recently 
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CONTINENTAL CONTACT 


Continental contact is na- 
tion and world-widecontact, 
placing customers of The 
Continental and Commer- 
cial Banks in direct com- 
munication with centers of 
trade and finance wherever 


located. Individuals and 
concerns establishing Con- 
tinental contact assure 
themselves of the close co- 
operation of a strong and 
responsible banking organ- 
ization. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Complete 
Banking 


Service 


More than 
$55,000,000 
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FORTY -NINE YEARS WITHOUT LOSS OF 
PRINCIPAL OR INTEREST TO ANY INVESTOR 
(ee -~T es 











Consider the Security 
of Washington 


Washington is a Government center—a 
National City. The business of Government 
does not have depressions and does not be- 
come dull. It goes on year in and year out, 
growing steadily with the growth of the nation. 


Our 7% First Mortgage Investments sold in 
denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000 under 
our Ten-Month Investment Savings Plan, offer 
you the complete security of income-producing 
business property in the nation’s capital. 

Send for our illustrated booklet 
“Washington, the Heart of America” 


ie FE. H.SMITH ©@MPANY 
Founded 1573 


815 FIFTEENTH STREET NW 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dept. 12 
































BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 
BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING James W. Fisk. .$1.75 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


RETAIL BUYING CurrronC. Fretp.. 1.75 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


OBVIOUS ADAMS 


Ropert R. UppeGrarr.............. .75 
ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Russsitt H. Conweuu............... 1.35 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. Russet. H.Conwett .75 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS 
PB Se ee ee ee -75 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Frepericx W. Tayuor.. 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 


MENT. Freperick W. Taytor..... 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Coamtms A. COWAN®. .. 2... ccccccces 3.50 
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he pointed out that the Treasury faces a 
deficit of $24,000,000 for the present 
fiscal year and one of $187,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1922-23, not counting 
prospective expenditures of $112,000,000 
in excess of earlier estimates. The over- 
shadowing problem that confronted the 
Treasury now, he emphasized, was the 
handling of the Federal debt, amounting 
to $23,438,984,351, of which no less than 
$6,500,000,000 falls due within the next 
sixteen months. 


MEETING THE COSTS 


T this writing, early in February, 
the disposition of the element in 
Congress which is clamoring loudest for 
the bonus is to spread the measure on 
the statute books and leave it to the 
Treasury to find a way of making the 
payments as best it may. Of course 
the suggestion has been made that 
the interest on the $10,000,000,000 
owing by the Allied governments to 
this country could be devoted to the 
bonus. One objection to that, however, 
is that with the possible exception of 
Great Britain none of the foreign gov- 
ernments are in a position, at present, 
to pay even the interest on the amounts 
the United States advanced them, and 
another and more important objection, 
as indicated by Secretary Mellon, is that, 
according to existing law and the de- 
mands of justice and national honor, the 
avails of any payments by the foreign 
governments on behalf of the debts must 
go toward retiring Liberty bonds, $10,- 
000,000,000 of which were issued to 
cover advances made to the Allies. 


OTHING which has come out of 
Washington in a long while has so 
disturbed the business and financial 
community as the attitude of Congress 
toward the soldiers’ bonus. It is now 
asserted that a bill in some form will 
become a law, even if President Harding 
should resort to a veto, and in that event 
the way of providing the huge amount 
of money required and the consequences 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘‘Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, ‘““Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ““Harper’s” readers. 





INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Trust Service ror Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Cuoostnc Your INVESTMENT BANKER. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Systematic Savines PLan. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, II]. 

A Booxier Descrinmnc EqurraB_e SERVICE. 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

Common SeNsE IN INvEstiInG MONEY AND 
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thereof will become a burning question. 
If this should be through a sale of bonds 
or Treasury notes it would depress the 
prices of all outstanding government 
issues, and it is difficult to see any dif- 
ferent result if the Treasury should be 
forced to impose additional taxes. This 
because the burdens of taxation are 
already so excessive that they are de- 
stroying business initiative and are driv- 
ing investors into tax-exempt securities. 
Further exactions would accentuate 
this tendency, and Liberty bonds and, 
probably, also railway, public-utility, 
and industrial-corporation bonds would 
be sold to provide the means of investing 
in state and municipal issues, which are 
free of Federal taxes. 


POLITICS AND BANKING 


ILE the most influential source 

of unsettlement in the markets 
during January and February, the sol- 
diers’ bonus bill was not the only devel- 
opment of a political character which 
gave concern. Another feature which 
attracted widespread attention and 
which was a source of some uneasiness 
was the proposed amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act, increasing the 
composition of the Federal Reserve 
Board from seven to eight members for 
the purpose of enabling the President to 
appoint a so-called “dirt farmer” to the 
board. The amendment was adopted by 
the Senate by a large majority and is 
expected to pass the House, although 
few members of either body, probably, 
regard it as wise legislation. The objec- 
tion to the amendment does not center 
in the possible addition of a farmer to the 
Reserve Board, for if he is a man of 
intelligence he will soon come to an 
appreciation of the fact that what is 
best, financially and economically, for 
the whole country is best also for the 
farmers. What is disliked is the sug- 
gestion that politics and class interests 
are forcing an entrance into the Federal 
Reserve system, which would be most 
unfortunate. 
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Farm Values 
and 


The General Situation 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HERE was little if any increase in 
industrial activity — taking the 
country as a whole—during February, 
but, to the contrary, while certain lines 
of trade held their own, or even dis- 
closed a moderate improvement, others 
and in particular, textiles, copper and 
minor metals, hides and leather, shoes, 
motor cars, various building materials, 
and the like—gave indications of still 
further contraction. The latter was ac- 
centuated in some instances, no doubt, 
by seasonal dullness and in others by 
strikes and labor disturbances, but the 
larger markets, over and above all else, 
were influenced by the uncertainties 
which surround the future course of 
prices. And, oddly enough, **ese uncer- 
tainties appear to have been intensified 
the more rather than to have been less- 
ened or relaxed by the recent sharp 
advances in various farm products. 





FARM VALUES ADVANCE 


NDER_ normal conditions, of 
course, there would be no two 
opinions regarding the great importance 
of a recovery in cereals and live stock 
from the depressed level of prices which 
has recently prevailed, and, in the final 
analysis, such should prove to be the 
case on this occasion. But the present 
disposition in some quarters is to regard 
the large increase in the value of farm 
products as an obstacle in the way of a 
satisfactory industrial adjustment. This 
does not imply any lack of appreciation 





of the conditions surrounding agricul- 
ture or an absence of sympathy for the 
farmers, who,.of all classes in the com- 
munity, have suffered the most from the 
reaction. Such things as the farmer has 
had to sell have long been out of line, 
relatively, with the things he has had to 
buy, and this disturbance of the equilib- 
rium—the very low level of wheat and 
corn and cattle compared with the ex- 
orbitant range of manufactured wares 
—has been regarded as the chief factor 
in contracting the purchasing power of 
the country and in accentuating the 
depression. 


T this writing (early in March) May 

wheat is selling in Chicago at an 
advance of about 46 cents a bushel over 
the low price of last November. May 
corn and May oats have advanced 15 
cents a bushel and 10 cents a bushel, 
respectively, and all other grains and 
live stock have increased from about 
20 per cent to 6624 per cent in value. 
Such an advance in prices, of course, 
spells many additional millions of dol- 
lars for the farmers, on whatever surplus 
material they have carried over, and 
this is particularly true of corn, which 
made a magnificent crop both as to 
quantity and quality last year. Corn is 
largely employed in the feeding of live 
stock and its value comes back enhanced 
many times over in the shape of food 
and meat product. If this were all there 
was to the proposition it would be diffi- 
cult to restrain one’s enthusiasm over 
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the advance in grains and live stock. 
But there is another phase, and in fact 
there are various other phases of this 
situation, and some of them are of a 
qualifying character. 


EQUALIZATION OF PRICES 


N the first instance the question arises 
as to the character and the enduring 
quality of the advance itself. The move- 
ment, from an outward observation, has 
appeared to be very highly speculative 
ond has drawn its chief support from the 
widely circulated reports of extensive 
crop damage to winter wheat in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas and a pronounced 
decrease in the amount of wheat avail- 
able for export by Argentina, Australia, 
and Canada. In a situation such as this, 
if true, is to be found a real basis for 
some improvement in prices, but it is 
obvious that an advance which has been 
brought about by a shortage of supplies 
is likely to be a temporary affair and 
does not, of necessity, signify a definite 
or permanent change in conditions. And 
in considering the broader aspects of the 
development—that is, the equalization 
between farm products and manufac- 
tured goods—it must make a great dif- 
ference, assuredly, as to the manner in 
which the adjustment or the partial ad- 
justment has been brought about. 


CONOMISTS, heretofore, have 
taken the stand that old-time rela- 
tions between agricultural staples and 
fabricated wares would be re-established 
eventually through a further decline in 
merchandise to meet the level of farm 
values, not through an advance in 
wheat, corn, cotton, live stock, and the 
like to meet the higher basis of manu- 
factured goods. In other words, they 
predicated the return of normal condi- 
tions upon such features as a further 
decline in raw materials, the continued 
liquidation of labor, lower freight rates, 
and a decrease in real estate and rental 
values; in fact, upon all those things 
that make for a reduction of production 
costs and overhead charges. That some- 
thing might develop that would inter- 
fere with the carrying out of this pre- 
conceived program of readjustment ap- 
pears to have occurred to very few per- 





sons; yet such an obstacle has presented 
itself, or bids fair to do so, in the shape 
of the sharp upturn in farm values. 


OBJECT TO HIGH PRICES 


és what extent and for what period 
of time the orderly course of ad- 
justment, which has been in progress for 
upward of two years, may be impeded 
by the advance in staple products and 
by the activity which this may stimulate 
in certain departments of trade are 
questions which the future alone can 
answer. But any improvement now is 
more likely to be of short than of long 
duration and there is little chance that 
the upturn will mark the inception of 
any very radical change in conditions. 
This because higher prices will make for 
an advance in living costs and will tend 
to retard the liquidation of labor and 
the establishment of prewar values. 
Nothing is clearer than that the com- 
munity has taken a firm and definite 
stand against high prices and it would 
appear as though nothing could change 
that attitude. 


HIS may be illustrated by the recent 
course of affairs in the textile in- 
dustry. According to all accounts the 
cotton manufacturers, both in New Eng- 
land and in the South, were transacting 
a fine business last summer, operating at 
from 80 to 100 per cent of capacity and 
running with extra shifts upon a basis of 
prices which were predicated upon raw 
cotton at about 12 cents a pound. 
Then came the Government’s ghastly 
underestimate, placing the crop at 
6,537,000 bales, or nearly 2,000,000 bales 
below the actual harvest, and raw cot- 
ton, under tremendous speculation, ad- 
vanced to about 22 cents a pound. 
There was great jubilation in certain 
quarters over the fancied increase in 
wealth that would accrue to the planters 
from the high price of cotton—as though 
there ever can be a full compensation in 
an enhanced price for a crop disaster— 
but the enthusiasm was never shared in 
by the dry-goods commission merchants 
or the cotton spinners of the East or 
South. 
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il prays or cudiomers 


Since established it has been the Amer- 
ican Bond policy to furnish customers 
first mortgage real estate gold bonds, 
where the security and the interest 
tate are second to no investment of 
any kind. 

That is why eight out of ten of our 
customers, buy again and again. 
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through “Building With Bonds.” 
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A Reference Book for 
Bond Buyers 

Our booklet, “‘Bonds— Questions Answered— 

TermsDefined,”explainsin simple,non-technical 

language, questions which experience indicates 
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tions of bond terms. A valuable book to have in 


your desk. ; 
Write for booklet HM20 
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FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING 


CTIVITY ceased at once, and as 

soon as the orders based on low- 
cost staple cotton were filled the cotton- 
textile business went upon a hand-to- 
mouth basis which has continued up to 
this time. Stocks of cotton goods in the 
hands of jobbers and retailers are small, 
but the distributing houses are unwilling 
to anticipate their wants, even at a 
range of value that covers no more than 
the advance in raw cotton. They have 
been confining their purchases recently 
to spot goods or to deliveries within 
thirty days or so, under the plea that 
the ultimate consumers, the public, will 
not pay any advance at all. It was with 
the view of reducing the costs of produc- 
tion in order to meet this situation— 
that is, the views of the consumers on 
the question of price—that the Rhode 
Island and Connecticut cotton manu- 
facturers made a 20-per-cent cut in 
wages recently, an action which has in- 
volved the entire cotton-textile industry 
of New England in the most serious 
strike and lockout in many years. 





UT the reluctance of consumers to 

pay higher prices is not confined to 
cotton goods alone, for somewhat similar 
conditions have developed both in the 
silk industry and in the woolen-goods 
industry. ‘The raw materials have ad- 
vanced in each instance; in the case of 
silk as a result of an active speculation 
in Japan, and in the case of wool as a 
result of the emergency tariff; but the 
manufacturers have been unable to 
cover the increased costs of the raw 
material in the price of the finished 
goods. The public simply will not pay 
an advance, and as a result uncertain 
conditions have developed throughout 
the entire dry-goods trade. Recent sta- 
tistics, for instance, disclose a larger 
number of idle woolen and worsted 
looms in the country than a year ago, 
and of course the same is true of the 
machinery employed in the manufacture 
of cotton goods, but the latter is due in 
large part to the strike. 


SENTIMENT FAVORABLY IMPRESSED 


HAT sentiment throughout the 
West should have been favorably 
impressed by the advance in the price of 
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farm products is not at all surprising, for 
it has placed the farmers in funds which 
will enable some of them to liquidate a 
portion of their heavy indebtedness to 
the banks and increase their purchasing 
power to some extent. But what is of 
even greater importance to the country 
in general centers in the fact that the 
upturn may result in an expansion of 
agricultural operations. Until recently 
the fear has been that the unsatisfactory 
outcome of the last harvest, so far as 
prices were concerned, would result in a 
marked decrease in the areas devoted to 
wheat, corn, cotton, and the like this 
year. Such a contraction would be 
fraught with very serious consequences 
to general industry, but, happily, this 
may now be averted. 


HETHER the advance in cereals 
and live stock will be any more 
successful in stimulating a revival i 
business than the upturn in cotton, 
which proved a temporary affair, is a 
question that time alone can answer, but 
the chances of a more satisfactory result 
are heightened on this occasion by the 
season of the year, the spring and sum- 
mer being more favorable to industrial 
activity than the fall and winter. And 
another favorable factor is the large 
assistance which has been rendered the 
farmers by the Government. Advances 
made by the War Finance Corporation 
for export and agricultural purposes 
up to February llth, for example, 
amounted to no less than $263,136,447, 
and in addition, since October 31st ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 in Federal 
Land Bank bonds and Joint Stock Land 
Bank bonds—the proceeds of which have 
gone to the assistance of agriculture— 
have been issued, increasing the total 
outstanding to about $700,000,000. 


GOVERNMENT AID AND INFLATION 


EAVY advances have been made 

also to necessitous railways, and 
these various operations, which, taken 
together, involve a very large amount of 
money, are responsible, in part, for a 
theory which has recently developed 
that the country is likely to experience 
a secondary inflation. Admittedly in a 
gold reserve in the Federal Reserve 
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HE ATTENTION of investors 
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Its Features and Advantages 


An interesting and authorita- 
tive article under this title 
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Camp Section in the front 
part of this issue. 
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Where to Find 


Safety 


THE investor in search of 
safety, freedom from care, 
and an attractive interest 
rate, will find all three 
qualities in Straus first 
mortgage bonds. 


Thousands of investors 
have gained safety, satis- 
faction, and profit through 
the purchase of these 
securities. Investigate. 


Write today for 
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The Continental and Commercial 
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ican business interests to the best 
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banks, as reported on February 2\st, of 
$2,946,835,000, and a ratio of reserve to 
deposit and note liabilities of 78.1 per 
cent, the country has the basis for an 
enormous inflation. But what are the 
exact facts? Inflation can manifest itself 
only through an enormous expansion in 
the loans of the member banks and the te- 
discounts at the Federal Reserve banks, 
a huge increase in circulating’ notes, or 
through all combined. Instead of ex- 
panding, the loans and discounts of the 
National banks alone decreased $1,113,- 
512,000 between December 29, 1920, 
and December 31, 1921. 


N the meanwhile, or, rather, between 
February 25, 1921, and February 21, 
1922, the total bills on hand (including re- 
discounts) of the Federal Reserve banks 
declined from $2,566,757,000 to $803,- 
847,000, or $1,762,910,000. Within the 
same dates the circulating notes of the 
Reserve banks decreased from $3,051,- 
796,000 to $2,173,514,000, or $878,282,- 
000. There is nothing in the foregoing 
figures that suggests inflation in the 
remotest degree, but, to the contrary, 
everything points to contraction and 
deflation. And it is to be hoped that 
nothing in the nature of inflation will 
develop, for it would undo all the good 
that has been accomplished through 
liquidation and force us to retrace the 
hard and weary road of the last two 
years. There are many adjustments still 
to be made, including a revision down- 
ward of certain raw materials: wages— 
in numerous instances—including those 
of persons employed in the transporta- 
tion industries and the building trades; 
freight rates and real estate and rental 
values; in other words, all those things 
which are adding-unduly to overhead 
expenses and production costs. 


PURGING THE MARKET PLACE 


UR foreign trade has fallen away 
enormously, January exports 
amounting this year to $279,000,000 as 
against $654,700,000 a year ago, and it 
is clear that we cannot compete success- 
fully in the markets of the world on the 
basis of a restrictive tariff and high costs. 
In our steadily diminishing exports is 
to be found an important element, if 
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not the chief influence, in the recent re- 
covery in international exchange, par- 
ticularly sterling bills, which have ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. At 4.4234, 
the rate at this writing, demand sterling 
is still far below parity, and should it 
advance to a point that indicated the 
likelihood of gold export, the movement, 
probably, would not be regarded as an 
unmixed blessing; but in the meanwhile 
the upturn is regarded as a highly en- 
couraging development, for it points to a 
marked improvement in the interna- 
tional situation. In consequence of the 
difficulties experienced by Congress in 
devising an acceptable means of raising 
the necessary funds, the soldiers’ bonus 
bill has lost some of its disturbing quali- 
ties, but there is no present assurance 
that the measure will not become a law, 
and the chances are such will be the 
outcome, the matter of providing the 
necessary revenue being left to the 
future. 


ALL STREET has undergone a 

drastic purging recently, and there 
can be no doubt that the situation, so far 
as inexperienced operators are con- 
cerned, has been very much improved 
by the elimination of upward of twenty 
so-called brokerage houses. Some of the 
bankrupt firms were honest, no doubt, 
though weak financially, but by far the 
larger number were of the variety known 
as “bucket shops’’—--mere common swin- 
dlers who pocket a customer’s money 
and never execute his order, or who buy 
a stock and then sell it out imme- 
diately. Speculation is a hazardous 
business at best and those who engage 
in it are far more likely to lose than win 
thereby. But if a man must speculate, 
or even if he desires to invest in securi- 
ties, he ought to take the ordinary pre- 
cautions of assuring himself as to the 
character and responsibility of the firm 
through which he deals. Hundreds of 
millions are lost each year in this coun- 
try by men and women who do not 
make the proper investigation of their 
brokers, or who buy stock of which they 
know nothing, on the representation of 
irresponsible salesmen, or in response to 
lying prospectuses sent them through 
the mails. 




















Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘‘Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
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they express their ideas more definitely by 
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need of expert advice in financial matters. 
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to be of service to ““Harper’s” readers. 
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Straus & Co., Straus Buildings, New York 
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in popular form, which shows the attractive- 
ness of carefully selected public utility bonds, 
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lished by The National City Company. Na- 
tional City Bank Building, New York. 
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Income Tax: A pamphlet considering Federal 
Taxation of income, as provided by the Rev- 
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scriptive booklet of the-City of Washington 
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7° the piano’s noblest form—the 
grand — Krakauer Bros. have 
brought more than £0 years of experi- 
ence. Whether you choose the dainty 
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ducing model, your purchase will ful- 
fill the promise of lasting satisfaction 

Catalog of upright, grand, player 
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CLARK’S CRUISES by C. P.R. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3 


me MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 

Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on h cruises. 

Europe and Passion Play Parties, $400 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 
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51 Cartoons 
By Max Beerbohm 


The witty Max at his 
best in cartoons—rapier 
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“No longer a democrat at 
heart? ‘ome!’ 
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Encouraging Improvements 


Many Important Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


AVORABLE and unfavorable fea- 

tures were strangely intermingled 
among the more important financial, 
commercial, and political developments 
during March, and the situation at this 
writing (early in April) leaves a great 
deal to be desired, but the disposition of 
the community in general — though 
somewhat qualified by the conflicting in- 
fluences and uncertain tendencies of 
business—has been, and sti'l is, in the 
direction of a more hopeful view of the 
future. The growth of the more cheerful 
sentiment has been supported by and 
has reflected in a further improvement 
in the conditions surrounding money and 
credit, an increase in bank clearances, 
as compared with last year; an expan- 
sion of building operations in some sec- 
tions of the country, a material gain in 
railway-car loadings and gross earnings, 
an enhancement in the price of farm 
products—though not fully maintained 
in every instance—and a betterment in 
the iron and steel and some other 
industries. 


EASY MONEY AND BONDS 


HAT there are offsets and qualify- 

ing elements regarding every fea- 
ture enumerated above cannot be 
ignored, and some of the unfavorable 
factors are of a character well calcu- 
lated to hold enthusiasm in check; but, 
even admitting this, and the fact re- 
mains that if all readjustments have not 
as yet been completed, many of them 





have progressed very far indeed in that 
direction, and if a general revival of 
business is still deferred, special lines of 
industry are responding to quickening 
impulses which augur well for the 
future. That the improvement in 
money and credit, for example, is the 
result of continued liquidation and com- 
mercial inactivity is no doubt the case, 
but the accumulation of idle funds and 
the relaxation of interest rates are re- 
flecting in no uncertain manner in the 
investment market. The absorbing 
power of the country is enormous, and 
the avid demand for bonds of the best 
character that has developed has enabled 
corporations, municipalities, and even 
the Government itself, to finance their 
requirements upon a much better basis 
than was possible only a few months ago. 


OTAL transactions in bonds of all 
kinds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change from January Ist to March 15th 
amounted, in round figures, to $922,- 
000,000 compared with $685,000,000 for 
the corresponding period in 1921. Of the 
aggregate, $430,000,000 were United 
States Government issues, $229,000,000 
were railway bonds, and $263,000,000 
were corporation and miscellaneous de- 
scriptions. Large as are the foregoing 
figures, they take no account whatever 
of the securities sold to investors direct 
by bond houses and financial institutions 
in New York and all other large cities. 
The belief is general in banking circles 
that the sales of bonds by dealers— 
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“over the counter,” as it is termed—in 
New York City alone largely exceed the 
transactions on the Stock Exchange. By 
way of confirmation of this, it may be 
said that practically all state and munici- 
pal bonds, of which $356,582,408 were 
issued in December, January, and Feb- 
ruary alone and of which billions are 
outstanding, are dealt in outside the 
exchanges. 


VAST ABSORBING POWER 


F it is indeed true that more bonds 

are sold “over the counter” in New 
York alone than on the Exchange, then 
the amount of money that is passing 
into investment securities in the country 
at this time must be of simply staggering 
proportions. Bonds, naturally, enhance 
in value as interest rates relax, and, in 
consequence of the tendencies of the 
money market in recent months, all 
well-secured issues have advanced in 
price, but this has not proceeded far 
enough, as yet, to exhaust the possibili- 
ties of safe and profitable investment in 
the best securities the country affords. 
To the contrary, experienced observers 
generally are of the opinion that bonds 
are likely to prove the most attractive 
medium for the employment of surplus 
funds for a long time to come. This belief 
is predicated upon the theory that in- 
dustrial activity, as it affects the mar- 
kets of the world, is likely to be deferred 
for some time as a result of the dis- 
turbed conditions abroad; that money, 
in consequence, will continue abundant 
and easy and that in the absence of 
many of the opportunities which were 
formerly open to business men and in- 
vestors, or because of fear, the idle 
funds will be employed in bonds to a 
larger extent than ever before. 


HIS may or may not be the out- 

come; the European nations may 
adjust their financial and political diffi- 
culties more quickly than now seems 
possible. If exchange can be stabilized 
and a value imparted to the depreciated 
foreign currencies, confidence will re- 
turn, the export trade will revive, and 
the international markets will again 
afford an attractive field for endeavor. 
In the meanwhile, however, it is inter- 
esting to note that much the same views 





obtain in Europe as prevail here regard- 
ing the likelihood of a deferred indus- 
trial revival, and an enormous invest- 
ment business has been in progress both 
in London and in Paris. And for the 
selfsame cause as here—namely, stagna- 
tion in business, particularly in the ex- 
port and import lines — loss of confi- 
dence, and a large accumulation of 
cheap and idle money. That such a 
combination as fear and industrial inani- 
tion should serve as an incentive to in- 
vestment may seem an anomaly, but it 
is one that has never yet failed to operate 
as a stimulating force. 


FORESHADOWING IMPROVEMENT 


IGNS of an awakening after a finan- 

cial panic and an interval of com- 
mercial depression have always mani- 
fested themselves first in an improving 
bond market, and not infrequently—as 
in the present instance—the investment 
demand sets in before all the readjust- 
ments have been completed. The initial 
purchases are usually of bonds of very 
high character and unquestioned secur- 
ity, and naturally so, for the conserva- 
tion cf the principal sum is the impelling 
force of the transaction, the buyer seek- 
ing safety rather than interest yield or 
profit. As the operations continue, con- 
fidence expands and the buyers become 
bolder. They turn in the direction of 
bonds that are a shade less desirable 
than the first, and at some later stage the 
movement broadens still further until it 
includes issues of a semispeculative de- 
scription, and even stocks of the better 
character, the dividends of which seem 
assured. An improvement in bonds 
usually presages a revival of speculative 
activity in stocks, the latter, as a rule, 
being anticipatory of a betterment in 
business which is not at hand, but which 
is expected of the future. 


ALES of municipal bonds to the 
largest aggregate ever known in this 
country have been greatly stimulated in 
recent months by the fact that such 
securities are exempt from all taxes, 
federal, state, city, or county, within 
the state of their issuance, and they are 
free of federal taxation in the hands of 
an investor anywhere in the Union. 
There are many sound reasons why no 




















For your trip abroad— 





“Wen You Go Aproap” and 
“THE TRAVELER'S PRIMER” 
are two helpful booklets which 
will be sent you upon request. 


A foreign travel service with your 


E.T.C. Letter of Credit 


HE E.T.C, Dottar Letrer oF CREDIT is 

more than a safe and convenient means of 
carrying money abroad: it paves the way to easier 
and more pleasant foreign travel. 


Every holder of the E.T.C. Letter of Credit is en- 
titled to the use of The Equitable’s Foreign Travel 
Service Bureau, located in our Paris Office. 


This Bureau, in charge of an experienced travel man, 
will purchase your railroad and steamship tickets, 
assist you in obtaining passport visés, reserve your 
hotel rooms, arrange motor, airplane and sightseeing 
trips, furnish reliable shopping information and re- 
lieve you of many other travel details. 


Ask your local bank for an E.T. C. Dollar Letter of 
Credit. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 222 Broadway 
LONDON PARIS 
3 King William St., E.C.4 23 Rue de la Paix 
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WASHINGTON 


where Safety and 74 Combine 


Washington, the seat of our National Government, is 
a a o er institutions and permanent values. 
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Wi the investor will receive prompt payment of interest 
and principal in cash is evidenced 
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Write for information about our Investment Savings 
Plan. We will also send bg our illustrated booklet, 
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Sfounded 1873 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





security, Government, state, city, cor- 
poration, or anything else, should be 
immune from taxation. In the case of a 
municipal bond, the special privilege is 
unnecessary, for the issue is supported 
by the taxing power of the issuing com- 
munity—the most certain source of in- 
come and revenue in the country—and 
that alone renders such bonds suffi- 
ficiently attractive to effect their sale, 
Other objections to the exemption of a 
security from taxation are that the prac- 
tice tends to establish a false basis of 
credit for the borrowing community; 
that it may, and often does, lead to ex- 
travagant and unnecessary expendi- 
tures; that it creates a special om of 
bonds for a favored type of investment; 
and that it has the tendency to deflect 
funds from constructive enterprises and 
turn them into narrow and, usually, non- 
productive channels. 


AN IMPENDING DEFICIT 


N investment in municipal bonds is 
often characterized as “tax dodg- 
ing,’ and there can be no doubt that 





their recent popularity is due, in large 
part, to the immunity they enjoy, but 
the practice of issuing such securities 
free of tax is as old as the Government 
itself; they contravene no law or 
statute, and their purchase cannot be 
termed “tax dodging” in an unlawful 
or offensive sense. It is not impossible, 
however, that the continued manufac- 
ture, on a large scale, of securities of a 
character that investors can purchase, 
and thereby minimize some of the bur- 
dens of federal taxation, may create a 
very difficult situation for the Govern- 
ment. And this appears the more likely 
when you consider that in addition to 
the state and municipal bonds already 
outstanding—estimated at between 
$10,000,000,000 and $12,000,000,000— 
new issues are pouring out all the time, 
and also that the Farm Loan Act makes 
possible an almost limitless volume of 
Federal Land Bank and Joint Stock 
Land Bank bonds, all of which—unless 
the law is amended and the privilege 
withdrawn—will be free of tax of every 
description. 
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NEW illustrated circular under 
the above title graphically de- 
scribes the history and progress of 


Standard Gas and Electric Co. 


The principles of sound and satisfactory 
investment are firmly imbedded in the se- 
curities of this large Company, whose 
operated properties supply daily service to 
578 cities and towns, with 2,250,000 popula- 
tion in 16 states. 








The Bonds, Notes and Preferred Stock of 
this Company are recommended to inves- 
tors for cash or on our Ten-Payment Plan, 


Ask for Circular H-10 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 
Boston - Providence - New Haven 
Detroit - Minneapolis - Madison 
| Oklahoma City 
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The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on fourth page following. 
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IRST MORTGAGES 


The last word in investments from the standpoint of security and yield. 





These First Mortgage Bonds are offered in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000, secured by highly impro wed | farm or city real — Full 
payment of principal and interest app 


THE FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY BALTIMORE, MD. 


with net resources over $5,000,000, Nothing safer, nothing better. Just 
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he security for those looking for a non-fluctuating, dependable income. 
yur bonds yield the highest interest consistent with absolute safety. In- 


vestigate. Free folder and illustrated booklet sent on request. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LEONARD & BRANIFF, Bond Department M3 
50 East 42nd St., New York 











T is well within the possibilities that 
within another twelve months the 
authorities at Washington will be 
brought face to face with the necessity 
of raising additional revenue to meet a 
heavy deficiency, provide for the run- 
ning expenses of the Government, and 
also to carry out any refunding that may 
be under contemplation, of the war 
debts. How this can be accomplished, 
except through the disagreeable alterna- 
tive of additional taxation of some form 
or other, or a new bond or note issue, is 
difficult to see, and the problem, in any 
event, is exceedingly serious. It arises 
out of the fact, primarily, that if the 
returns from the larger financial centers 
afford a true index of the whole country, 
the receipts of the Government from 
individual and corporation income taxes 
for the calendar year 1921 will show a 
falling off of between $900,000,000 and 
$1,200,000,000 from the year before. 
Both New York and Chicago, the largest 
two revenue-producing centers of the 
country, show decreases of between 30 
and 40 per cent under the initial pay- 
ments made on March 15th, and there 
has been no suggestion that exceptional 
prosperity elsewhere in the country will 
alter the ratio of decrease reported by 
the large cities. 


TAXATION IMPEDES RECOVERY 


[* a prospective deficit in the national 
revenues, which may reach $1,000,- 
000,000, it is impossible to see the likeli- 
hood of an early reduction in income 
taxes, and at first thought it would 
appear as though an increase was un- 
avoidable, and particularly so if the Sol- 
diers’ Bonus bill, which passed the 
House on March 23d by a vote of 333 
to 70, should likewise pass the Senate 
and become a law, for the measure calls 
for contingent expenditures as high as 
$4,500,000,000. But the difficulty of 
meeting the deficit out of higher income 
taxes centers in the fact that the decrease 
in revenue was caused in large part by 
the prevailing schedules. The Govern- 
ment exacts so much already that busi- 
ness incentive has been destroyed, in- 
dustrial depression accentuated, and the 
national income reduced. Men will not 


toil and moil like slaves or incur un 
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“Safe bonds made it possible” 


“Mother, this trip to Europe had its incep- 
tion some twenty years ago when I began 
buying bonds. 


“Fortunately, 1 began my investing 


through a house which helped me to make 



















the besi use of my funds.” 
cA Typica “14: : 
Building an investment fund of well se- 
a. lected bonds is the key to much in later life 
for en inveRtment fand— which is worth having and worth doing. 
SS Your main safeguard is the house you 
Firt Mortgage 6% Bunds deal with. Halsey, Stuart & Co. owes its 
Due June 1, 1943 success and growth, these many years, to 
underwriting and marketing only bonds of 
a thoroughly conservative type. 





INCORPORATED 


)HALS EY, STUART & CO. 





Our booklet,“‘Choos- 


, AGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ing Your Inveitment 209 So La Selle Street 14 Well Serect 10 Post Office Square Laad Title Building 
House,” explains the DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
varied services of Ford Building First Wis. Nat’! Bank Bldg. Security Building Metropolitan Bank Bidg. 
modern sovaineet Fill in and mail for booklet, ““Choosing Your Investment House,” H M-21 
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Specializing in 
Safety 


OR 40 years S. W. 

Straus & Co. have 

been specialists in un- 
derwriting and selling a 
type of investment bonds 
strictly non-speculative, 
non-fluctuating and safe. 
The success of this special- 
ized policy is attested by 
our record—40 Years With- 
out Loss to Any Investor. 


Write for our booklet, 


which tells why and how. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET E-1209 
Ss. .W.STRAUS & CO. 


New Ye York—Straus Bldg. Chicago—Straus Bldg. 
40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 














BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 


BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING James W. eo $1.75 


(Harper's Retail Business Series edited 
John B, Swinney) 


RETAIL BUYING Currron C. Frevp.. 1.75 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B, Swinney) 


OBVIOUS ADAMS 


Ropert R. UppEGRAFF.........ee00. 75 
ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Russet H. CONWELIL......cccccccce 1.35 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. Russet. H.Conwetu .75 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS) 
SOU DT. PI ok a's oo bs wha os 75 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Frepericx W.Taytor.. 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 


MENT. Frepertck W. Taytor..... 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Cuarues A. CONANT........cccceee- 3.50 
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usual risks if they have to give up—as 
they do in instances—as much as 50 per 
cent of their profits to the Government. 
To escape such exactions they curtail 
their business activities or invest in tax- 
free bonds, and Congress itself has pro- 
vided one convenient avenue of partial 
immunity through the Farm Loan Bank 
bonds. 


HAT a more cheerful sentiment pre- 

vails throughout the country, and 
that special lines of industry have dis- 
closed signs of improvement, is highly 
encouraging, and it is not unlikely that 
as a result of low stocks of merchandise 
of some descriptions and a normal sea- 
sonal demand, the recovery will pro- 
ceed still further. But it is difficult 
to see a general industrial revival—a 
sustained, confident buying movement 
—until the community is relieved of 
some of the burdens of taxation which 
are sapping the life blood of business, 
until the deficiency of the revenue is 
made good and certain necessary adjust- 
ments have been completed. The quick- 
ening impulses of approaching spring 
have not been reflected in all depart- 
ments of trade alike, and whereas some 
of them have improved in recent weeks, 
others, according to the commercial 
agencies and other observers, have re- 
acted still further. 


CONFLICTING INFLUENCES 


HIS is peculiarly true of the retail 
and mail-order business, and all 
textiles, which are reported as ranging 
from unsatisfactory to poor. The un- 
willingness of the consuming public to 
pay a higher price for anything, or even 
to buy as largely as in the past at any 
level of prices, appears to be a distinc- 
tive feature of distributive ~ business 
everywhere, and there is a marked re- 
luctance upon the part of retailers and 
jobbers to buy except for their imme- 
diate wants or for very early delivery. 
No one appears willing to stock up 
largely in anticipation of future require- 
ments, and this has been as marked in 
iron and steel, which has shown more 
vitality recently than any other in- 
dustry, as elsewhere. Of the recent ac- 
tivity and improvement in prices the 
Iron Age said: 
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J. P- MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 
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DREXEL & CO. PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 3 
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Securities bought and sold on Commission. 


Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘“Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, “Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ““Harper’s” readers. 





INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Trust Service ror Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Curoostne Your INvEsTMENT BanKER. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Systematic Savincs Pian. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, IIl. 


A Boox.ier Descrininc EqurTaBLE SERVICE. 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Common SensE IN Investinc Money AnD 
THE CuRRENT INvEsTMENT GuipE.  S. W. 
Straus & Co., Straus Buildings, New York 
and Chicago. 


Tue Grant Enercy—Etectricity. A booklet 
in popular form, which shows the attractive- 
ness of carefully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonderful growth 
in the electric light and power business. Pub- 
lished by The National City Company. Na- 
tional City Bank Building, New York. 

Income ButLpiInc ON THE By tuiEspy TEN 
Payment Pian. H. M. Byllesby & Com- 

ny, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, and 111 
aden. New York. 


Burtprne wira Bonps: A booklet dealing com- 
prehensively with familiar forms of invest- 
ment, especially First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Income Tax: A pamphlet considering Federal 
Taxation of income, as provided by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. National City Company, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 

Wasnineton—rtHeE Heart or America. A de- 
scriptive booklet of the City of Washington 
and its investment opportunities. The F. H. 
Smith Company, 815 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


























Sentiment is divided as to the basis and 
the continuance of the present increased 
demand for steel. With almost no forward 
buying, the large call for quick delivery indi- 
cates the scant stocks of the manufacturing 
concerns. But conditions in the independent 
industries still present many variations. 


NCERTAIN and conflicting tend- 
encies in the situation may be ex- 
plained on the score that a seasonal 
movement, which has disclosed a short- 
age of material in some lines, has devel- 
oped at a time of incompleted readjust- 
ments, high construction costs in some 
departments, and a diminished pur- 
chasing power. The latter cannot ex- 
pand materially until the next crop 
season, and it has no doubt been reduced 
during the year by the disastrous results 
of the last harvest, unprofitable busi- 
ness, and a large unemployment of 
labor. The latter has been accentuated 
in recent weeks by the strikes among the 
New England textile workers and the 
anthracite and bituminous coal miners, 
That the prospective shortage of cotton 
goods and hard and soft coal has had no 
stimulating effect on prices would seem 
to indicate that individual consumers 
are not in a position to buy as largely as 
in the past, and that the merchants and 
manufacturers recognize that fact. 


ITHOUT doubt, the hope of the 

future centers in the harvests, and 
in this connection it is gratifying to note 
that crop conditions now are much bet- 
ter than a month ago. True, the high 
prices for grain in February were not 
maintained in full during March, but 
the reaction was due primarily to the 
breaking of the drought in the South- 
west and the improved outlook for win- 
ter wheat. The crops are not assured as 
yet, of course, but there is a sound basis 
for the belief that agriculture will en- 
joy a better market this year than last. 
If such, indeed, should be the case, it 
would assist greatly in liquifying credits 
and in augmenting the purchasing power 
of thecountry, without whicha substained 
recovery in business seems unlikely. 
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The large volume of school advertis- 
ing that appears in every issue of 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


makes it a school reference that is 
available at all times during the year. 
There is an advantage in being rep- 
presented in every issue. 























Ws offer to a selected number of ambitious 
ple a personal correspondence Course 
in Play- Writing under the direct supervision 
of Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editor of THE 
DRAMA, and a group of noted authorities, 
with unusual resources at their command. It 
covers a year of carefully individualized instruction in 
pact nna for ae By easy tion of from the simplest 
rudiments to actual completion receive 
definite, constructive, prac R a lichen of pour work. 
The great scarcity of a aia the big royalties 
for successes mak ke t Ln Boa oy profitable ere fas- 
cinating. This is the only course of its kind. The class 
is sma Ang enrollment vg My aw ae 
progress in le pment t talents 
dividual tendencies. 224 
Saienelt about this remarkable Course if want to 
devote your spare time to profitable self-advancement. 
Let us tell you how this new form of individual instruc- 
tion directs you in mastering the technique of play-writ- 
ing. Simply mail the coupon for complete information. 


3 8S 808 10)24E THE DRAMA, Suite 536 
Information —t=thaiaedee 


Please send complete information about oominid 
| ized Course in Play-Writing. rt 


Name 








Street 
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Do Not Delay 


the matter of the selection of a summer camp for your 
boy or girl—a question demanding the greatest considera- 
tion. Hasty decisions are likely to be regretted later. 


We offer the announcements contained in our Summer 
Camp Section, which begins on the next page, for your 
In this special section will be found camps 
to suit all purposes and all purses—at the seashore, in 
the mountains, on the lakes. 


If you desire further information regarding any of the 
camps represented, or if you have difficulty in making 
a selection, feel perfectly free to avail yourself of the 
service of our Camp Information Bureau. 


guidance. 
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For Summer Camps See Next Page 
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The Wholesome Stimulus— 
the Summer Camp 


ss NDER proper direction of experi- 
enced men and women the summer 
camp affords a wholesome reaction from 
the impairing requirements of modern 
times to which the American youth is 
exposed the major part of the year. 
Its great part in a child’s develop- 
ment is becoming widely recognized, 
and the many advantages of a well- 
conducted camp are deserving of the 
special consideration of every parent. 


inherent in the heart of every normal 
youngster. It affords activity for the 
lively, assures the timid, and calms and 
steadies the self-conscious. 

Unless properly directed, recreation, 
an important, probably vital, part of 
life, will not have its full effectiveness 
as a recuperating power. 

This proper direction is the particular 
province of the summer camp, and it 
will return your child at the end of the 





The summer camp offers many things 
—an opportunity for boys and girls to 
live and play in the open under the per- 
sonal supervision of trained leaders; food 
and exercise so regulated as to stimulate 
the best possible growth and physical de- 
velopment; athletics, water sports, and 
outdoor life under the best conditions; 
to live a full contented day and to learn 
to live with companions; to absorb 
ideals of sportsmanship, resourcefulness, 
consideration, and unselfishness. 

In the life of a growing boy or girl 
the summer camp has a very definite 
mission. It will lead them to better 
thoughts and actions through the nat- 
ural love for the great outdoors that is 


The Story-telling Hour 


summer, vigorous, healthy, physically 
improved, and ready for the work of the 
school year. 

There are now well-established camps 
of all types—at the seashore, in the 
mountains, on the lakes—and to suit 
all purposes and purses. 

In selecting a camp, consideration 
should be given to the personnel, loca- 
tion, equipment, and the temperament 
of the child.” 

By consulting the following pages, or 
by writing to the School Information 
Bureau of Harper’s MaGazine, infor- 
mation may be secured without charge 
regarding the best camps and summer 
schools for girls and boys. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CALIFORNIA 





E SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


id Day Pupils. Eleven Acres. Country Life and 
. 1g-porches Open- air school rooms. Riding. Swim- 
the year round. Basis of work, clear thinking. 
+ L. CHAMBERLAIN, A.M., Principal, 
P. O. Box 506, SANTA Barpara, Cal. 












N DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 


preparatory. Offers best in academic and military in- 


Fully accredited. Christian character training em- 
Army detail. Outdoor sports entire year. Located 
Summer Sessions. Address 
it fuomas A, Davis, President, 


Pacific Beacu, Cal. 





THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
the Scripps Foundation. Upper and Lower School. Edu- 
nd social training equal to that of Eastern Schools 
est climate in the world. Sixteen miles from San Diego and 


Rev. JosEpH H. JoHNsSOoN, President, 


LINE S. CuMMINS, M.A., Headmistress, La Jotta, Cal. 





A W ESTERN SCHOOL 
1 have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
e number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
e us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars, 
> | Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. Page stands 
in a class by itself as a military school for 
little boys. Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military is 
adapted to young boy needs. It means 
manly littl men who will grow into 
courageous, successful big men. Parents 
appreciate the atmosphere of sympathy, 
understanding and encouragement for 
their little boys at Page. Lady teachers 
to fifth grade. Tender care of House 
Mothers. 

The catalog will surely interest you. 
Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


Route 7, Box 941, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Thirty-first year begins Sept. 28th. Accredited. Offers General, 
College Preparatory, Special courses—2 years post-graduate work, 
vocational, cultural. Beautiful Spanish bldgs. Out-door life a 
reality. 
Miss Parsons and Miss DENNEN, Principals, 
Adams St., Los ANGELEs, Cal. 





TRAVEL 





BICYCLE TOUR IN EUROPE 
ly two vacancies remain in party of 5 boys (15 to 17) to 
England and France by bicycle this summer. Leader is 
tor of experience in European travel. Passage already en- 
ed. References exchanged. For details address 
PROWARD H. MARSHALL, 
Thayer Street, Rocwester, N. Y. 


Mrs. Kent’s School of Foreign Study and Travel 
A cultured home with the finest instruction and influence. 
Trips to Switzerland, Italy, and England. 

Mrs. MAUDE GRANT KENT, Principal, 
40 Rue Francois Premier, Paris, I'rance. 
For booklet, address 


Miss HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, Dana Hall, WELLESLEY, Mass. 








UNCLASSIFIED 





The large volume of school advertis- 


ing that appears in every issue of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


F makes it a school reference that is 
i available at all times during the year 





There is an advantage in being rep- 
presented in every issue. 











Short-Story Writin +! 


fh Coupe of Forty Lessons, tau 


Pe WRITERS MONTHS 


One pupil has received over 
$5,000, for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time— 
“play work,” he calls it. Hun- 
dreds are selling right along to 
the leading magazines and the 
st pr 
7 AlsocoursesinPlay Writing, Photoplay 
DR. EENWEIN Whiting, Versification,] , etc, 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Che a 75, Springfield, Mass. 


5. 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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| OVER ONE HUNDRED 


Summer Camps are represented in the Summer Camp Section 


' | which will be found immediately following this page. 
5 Here are camps for boys and girls of all ages and located 
& in all parts of the country. 
: This large array of camps will doubtless aid you in making 


a suitable selection, and the facilities of our Information 








; Bureau are also at your command for any additional assist- 
i ance you may require. Address 
j School Information Bureau 

HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 
: 


When writing to schools please 


mention Harper’s Magazine 








The Summer Camp 


Its Features and Advantages 


Oh! for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 

Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 

Knowledge never learned in schools. 
—WHITTIER. 


HE question is not what to do, but 

what is best to do with young people 
in summer. Such plans as the older folks 
might prefer would not always provide the 
freedom and activity so dear to childhood, 
or provide other young people of their own 
ages and tastes with whom they may chum 
during the sacred vacation days. To swim 
or paddle a canoe, to knock about in the 
fields, woods and waters, wearing simple 
clothes is childhood’s natural delight. The 
growing youngster yearns for the out-of- 
doors, the wonders of life in the woods 
and on the water and the challenge nature 
continually makes to his best effort. 


“*Give me your boy or your girl for a sum- 
mer,” says the manager of this new sort of 
summer rendezvous. “Let me have them in 
the care of myself and my trained assistants. 
They shall have all the reasonable freedom 
they could ask; be under watchful care 
every minute of the day; study nature 
under specialists who know its every secret; 
share the friendship of other children and 
of cultured, college-bred camp directors; be 
instructed, if you wish, in special studies. 
In the fall they shall return strong and 
healthy and with the self-reliance and re- 
sourcefulness which nature teaches.” 


The general plan of these camps consists 
of a central meeting place, often a frame 
house or big log cabin. Smaller log cabins 
or tents become the homes of the boys or 
girls for the season. There are tennis courts, 
basket-ball fields, handball courts and ath- 


letic equipment of all kinds. Invaria))|y 
special attention is devoted to the develup- 
ment of ability to swim and handle water 
craft. A drill in the early morning, or per- 
haps a paddle across the lake to study birds 
or gather lilies for the breakfast table, js 
followed by breakfast. The forenoon is 
devoted to swimming, water sport, nature 
study, handicraft, and a bit of wood- 
working. After dinner there is a rest period, 
then more sports, exploration, study, thie 
evening meal, stories around the camp- 
fire, and ten hours’ sleep. 


In many of the camps the directors and 
councillors, who are almost invariably col- 
lege trained men and women, are prepared 
to tutor the youngsters. Students who are 
backward may thus have the double ad- 
vantage of the real woods environment, 
and at the same time catch up with their 
studies. Specialists in various fields—from 
astronomy to botany—also contribute to 
the pleasures and benefits to be gained at 
camp. 


Excursions are constantly going on; cance 
cruises; mountain climbs and _ hikes to 
places of interest; horseback journeys or 
even stage-coach trips are some of the im- 
portant items entered in the diary of the 
boy camper. 


The literature issued by these camps is in 
itself a fine illustration of the seriousness 
and dignity of the work they are doing. 
The summer camp for boys and girls meets 
a real need in American family life. 


By consulting the following pages, or by 
writing to the School Information Bureau 
of Harrer’s MaaGazine, information may 
be secured regarding the best camps and 
summer schools for girls and boys. 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


KNOWN QUALITY 


Ati MAIL Jnoumigs RECEIVE Prompt ATTENTION 


Hirt AVENUE & 3/™ STREET 
New YORK 
































“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


More than a Century 


of Service 


Fire. . Leasehold Tourists’ Baggage 
Marine Use and Occupancy Salesmen’s Samples 
Automobile Profits Transit. Floaters 
Tornado Sprinkler Leakage Automobile Truck Transit 
Rent Registered Mail Explosion 

Rental Value Parcel Post Riot and Civil Commotion 


\ 


Losses Paid over 


SAUIIOOON! 


AGENTS AT ALL. IMPORTANT POINTS 
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Frontispiece in Color 


Command. <A Novel. Part I 


Illustrations by Harvey Dunn 
Feuille-Morte. .4 Poem 


With Dickens in America. 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Part I 


The Philosophers. Poem 


922 


HARVEY DUNN 


WILLIAM McFEE 


EDITH M. THOMAS 


M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 


ROBERT GRAVES 


The Reward of Virtue. <A Story MARY S. WATTS 
Illustrations by Frances Rogers 

Excavation at Pecos. A Poem ALICE CORBIN 

Oufeorp@ As i See lt .... =. STEPHEN LEACOCK 

Memories and My Mother. Part I HARRISON RHODES 

Castles in Spain VERNON HOWE BAILEY 
Drawings in Tint 

The Intimate Strangers. A Play. Act II BooTH TARKINGTON . 

The Journal of a Mud House. Part III ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


Illustrated with Photographs 


The Man Who Knew Too Much. 
VII.—The Temple of Silence 
Drawings by W. Hatherell, R. I 


The Psychology of Labor 
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The Lion’s Mouth. 


**Men of Broad Vision,” 


by C. A. Bennett—“ 
alry and the 


Eight-hour Day,” by 
ge a ee ee re 


Editor’s Drawer re 
“Old Stuff,’ by Morrie Ryskind. 
Collier, and Robert Todd. 


Personal and Otherwise 


A Scotch Tribute — Human Minds : as R: adios ~The Ne w 


Mud House. 
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A few of the features in next month’s issue— 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE 





William McFee’s great romance 


“COMMAND” 


is continued in this number 











THE TRUTH ABOUT DARWIN 
Recent events have revived old controversies over the theory of evolution and the 
origin of man. Unfortunately, in the discussion extending over many years, 
Darwin’s scientific findings and his statements regarding evolution have been 
obscured and distorted so that to-day few people know what Darwin really believed 
and asserted. James Harvey Robinson sets forth the truth about the great 
scientist in a way to clear the air befogged by prejudice and misunderstanding. 


LEACOCK CONTRASTS THE ENGLISH WITH THE AMERICAN PRESS 
In an article of acute but humorous comparisons, Stephen Leacock declares that 
the differences between the substance and appearance of British and of American 
newspapers is caused by the fact that English readers like their news broken to 
them gently, while the Americans want it thrown at them like a bomb. He illus- 
trates this theory with numerous amusing selections. 


AMERICA’S BILLION-DOLLAR ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 
Charles Pierce Burton contributes a paper on the extraordinary growth and immedi- 
aie plans of the good-roads movement in this country, and comments on the 
significance of this gigantic project to our economic progress and to the convenience 
and pleasure of thousands of motorists. Illustrated with photographs. 

WHEN DICKENS WAS OUR GUEST 
American Dickensiana is enriched by the publication in the June number of hitherto 
unpublished details of the novelist’s second visit to the United States. M. A. 
de Wolfe Howe has selected from the pages of Mrs. James T. Fields’s diary many 
interesting bits relating to the “‘readings” and conversations of Dickens with his 
New York and Boston friends. 


AMERICAN MOTHER 

The tribute to his mother by Harrison Rhodes is not only a personal reminiscence 
of a beautiful companionship, but also a sympathetic and significant picture of 
American womanhood a generation ago. 


PUEBLOS AND MOUNTAINS 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant concludes in the June number the story of her home- 
making in Mexico. She succeeds in getting very close to the aboriginal spirit of 
her Indian neighbors, and close to the heart of the mountain forests which she 
visits on a camping trip. Illustrated with photographs. 

UNUSUAL FICTION 
By Booth Tarkington, Gordon Arthur Smith, and V. H. Friedlaender. 
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“omser Lake Your Pick at Only 10c a Book Svnace’ 


LITERATURE 


Continued from preceding page) 
188 How Voltaire Fooled Priest and 


3 18 Essays. Voltaire. 
213 Lincoln. Ingersoll. 
183 Realism in Art and Literature. 
Darrow. 
177 Subjection of Women. John 
Stuart Mill. 
17 On Walking. Thoreau. 
70 Lamb’s Essays. 
135 Socialism for Millionaires. G. 
B. Shaw. 
235 Essays. G. K. Chesterton. 
7 A Liberal Education. Thomas 
Huxley. 
233 Thoughts on Literature and Art. 
Goethe. 
225 Condescension in Foreigners. J. 
R. Lowell. 
221 Women, and Other Essays. Mae- 
terlinck. 
218 Essays. Jean Jaures. 
10 Shelley. F. Thompson. 


MAXIMS AND 
EPIGRAMS 


56 Wisdom of Ingersoll. 
106 Aphorisms. . Sand. 
168 Epigrams. O. Wilde. 

59 Epigrams of Wit. 

35 Maxims. Rochefoucauld. 
154 Epigrams of Ibsen. 

197 Witticisms. De Sevigne. 
180 Epigrams. G. B. Shaw. 
155 Maxims. Napoleon. 

113 Proverbs of England. 

114 Proverbs of France. 

115 Proverbs of Japan. 

116 Proverbs of China. 

117 Proverbs of Italy. 

118 Proverbs of Russia. 

119 Proverbs of Ireland. 

120 Proverbs of Spain. 

121 Proverbs of Arabia. 

181 Epigrams. Thoreau. 
228 Aphorisms. Huxley. 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 


62 Schopenhauer’s Essays. 
94 Trial and Death of Socrates. 
65 Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 
44 Aesop’s Fables. 
165 Discovery of the Future. H. G. 
Wells. 





96 
103 
132 
138 


190 
49 


42 
238 


202 
191 
133 
92 
53 


189 
107 


108 
109 


Dialogues of Plato. 

Pocket Theology. Voltaire. 

Foundations of Religion. 

Studies in Pessimism. Schopen- 
huer. 

Idea of God in Nature. John 
Stuart Mill. 

Life and Characte.. Goethe. 

_— Philosopher. Voltaire. 
oughts of Pascal. 

Olympian Gods. H. M. Tichenor. 

The Stoic Philosophy. Prof. Gil- 
bert Murray. 

Essays on New Testament. 
Blatchford. 

God: Known and Unknown. 
Butler. 

Nietzsche: Who He Was and What 
He Stood For. 

Sun Worship and Later Beliefs. 
Tichenor. 

Primitive Beliefs. 


POETRY 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

Whitman’s Poems. 

Wilde’s Reading Jail. 

Poe’s Poems. 

Michael Angelo’s Sonnets. 

Poems of Evolution. 

Snow-Bound, Pied Piper. 

Great English Poems. 

Enoch Arden. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

Vision of Sir Launfal. 

The Vampire and Other Poems. 
Kipling. 

Prose Poems. Baudelaire. 


SCIENCE 


Psycho-Analysis—The Key to 
Human Behavior. Fielding. 
Three Lectures on Evolution. 
Haeckel. 

From Monkey to Man. 

Reflections on Modern Science 
Huxley. 

Survival of the Fittest. H. M. 
Tichenor. 

Evolution vs. Religion. Balm- 

forth. 

Electricity Explained. 

Hypnotism Made Plain. 

Insects and Men: Instinct and 
Reason. 

Eugenics. Ellis. 

How to Strengthen Mind and 
Memory 

How to Soveien a Healthy Mind. 

How to Develop a Strong Will. 





110 How to Develop a Magnetic Per- 
sonality. 

111 How to Attract Friends. 

112 How to Be a Leader of Others. 

140 Biol and Spiritual Philosophy 
Tichenor 


SERIES OF DEBATES 


11 Debate on Religion. 
39 Did Jesus Ever Live? 
130 Controversy on Christianity. In- 
gersoll and Gladstone. 
43 Marriage and Divorce. Horace 
Greeley and Robert Owen. 
208 Debate on Birth Control. Mrs. 
Sanger and Winter Russell. 
129 Rome or Reason. Ingersoll and 
Manning. 
122 Spiritualism. Conan Doyle and 
McCabe. 
171 Has Life Meaning? 
206 Capitalism vs. Socialism. Selig- 
man and Nearing. 
13 Is Free Will a Fact or a Fallacy’ 
234 MecNeil-Sinclair Debate on So- 
cialism. 
141 Would Practice of Christ’s Teach- 
ings Make for Social Progress? 
Nearing and Ward. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


192 Book of Synonyms. 

25 a See. 

78 How to an Orator. 

82 Common Faults in Writing Eng- 


lish. 
127 What Expectant Mothers Should 
Know. 
81 Care of the Baby. 
136 Child Training. 
137 Home Nursing. 
14 What Every Girl Should Know. 
Mrs. Sanger. 
34 Case for Birth Control. 
91 Manhood: Facts of Life Presented 
to Men. 
83 Marriage: Past, Present and 
Future. Besant. 
74 On Threshold of Sex. 
98 How to Love. 
172 Evolution of Love. Key. 
203 Rights of Women. Ellis. 
209 Aspects of Birth Control. Medi- 
eal, Moral, Sociological. 
143 Pope Leo on Socialism. 
152 rollin of Labor Movement. 
30 What Lite Means to Me. Jack 
ndon. 
93 How to Live 100 Years. 
167 Plutarch on Health. 


Special bargain if you order entire library of 239 volumes. At 10c per copy 
this set is worth $23.90—our special price only $16.90, less than 8c per copy. 


HOW TO ORDER—Each book is preceded by a 


If you order 20 books send $2—if 50 send $5, and so on. 


number, and readers will please order by number Postage prepaid on cash orders. Add 10c to personal 
instead of title. For instance, if you want “Carmen” check for exchange. Orders will be sent C. O. D. 


simply set down “21.” List the numbers of the books 


if requested, but carriage charges are collect on C. O. D. 


you want and write your name and address plainly orders. No C. O. D. orders to Canada or other foreign 


at the bottom of the sheet. The books will be mailed 
immediately by parcel post. Send your order and 
check, draft, money order or registered letter today. 


Haldeman-Julius Company, 


countries. These books not sold at book stores. Our 
low price is possible because the public deals directly 
with the publisher. 


Dept. 1230, Girard, Kansas 
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Did You Use Harper Textbooks 
in Your School Days? 


— & BROTHERS published their first textbook in 1836. 
During the last few years they have been developing their 
textbook department along the newest and most modern lines. 
Already Harper textbooks are used in almost as fine proportion by 
schools and colleges as Harper fiction and miscellaneous books by the 
general reading public. They take pleasure in calling your attention 
to some of their most successful textbooks: 


For Elementary and High Schools: 


HUCK FINN. By Mark Twain. School Ed. 

ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER By Mark Twain. School Ed. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. By Mark Twain. School Ed. 
BOY LIFE. By William Dean Howells 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN and THE MANSION 
By Henry van Dyke. School Ed. 


For Colleges: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 
By C. H. Woolbert, University of Illinois. 
HARPER’S ATLAS OF AMERICAN HISTORY (with map studies) 
Edited by Dixon R. Fox, Columbia University. 
PRINCIPLES OF LABOR LEGISLATION. By John R. Commons, 
University of Wisconsin, and John B. Andrews, Secretary 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT 
By C. G. Haines and B. M. Haines 
OUTLINES OF PUBLIC FINANCE 
By Merlin H. Hunter, University of Illinois. 
ADVANCED BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
By G. B. Hotchkiss and E. J. Kilduff 
HOW TO CHOOSE AND GET A BETTER JOB 
By E. J. Kilduff 
THE STENOGRAPHER’S MANUAL 
By E. J. Kilduff 
BANKING AND BUSINESS 
By H. Parker Willis and G. W. Edwards 
SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 
By John A. Stevenson 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING LIFE INSURANCE d 
By E. K. Strong, Jr. 
Harper & Brothers are primarily interested in the preparation of college text- 


books. They will be glad to advise colleges and schools and individuals as to the 
books they have prepared or are planning, on studies of both a commercial and 
an academic nature. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 Franklin Square, New York 


Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Lid., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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NEW YORK CITY 





SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster's School for Girls 
General and Special Elective Courses, 
One and two year post-graduate courses for students from other 
schools. 
Four native French teachers. 
All students are taught to speak the French language. 
Art Courses. Piano, Singing, Interior Decoration, Dress-design- 
ing, Dramatic Art, Household Arts. 
52 East 72nd Street, N. Y. 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 
Special Summer Session, July 1st—August 12th. 
Address 
PRINCIPAL for catalog, 








61 East 77th St., N. Y. 


{ 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. For 
information, apply to Secretary 











| Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 








THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A thorough school with delightful home life. Fireproof building. 
College preparatory, academic, secretarial and elective courses. 
Music. Kiding, Swimming, tennis. 
66th year. 
Miss ELttinGe and Miss MASLAND, Principals, 
11 East 51st St., N. Y. 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 

Frank Damrosch, Director. 

An endowed school. Provides a thorough and comprehensive 
musical education in all branches, and is equipped to give highest 
advantages to most exceptional talents. Address 

SECRETARY, 

120 C lare mont Ave., N. Y. 





THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Country-like space, air, sunlight and cutdoor sports. Individual 
care and privileges. Special advantages in Art, Music, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Languages. Full preparatory 
and advanced studies meeting present demands. 
Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal, 
2042 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 


Artistic Guidance for Students of all Grades under a Distin- 
guished Faculty. 
Davin and CLARA MANNES, Directors, 
Telephone Rhinelander oo1o. 
157 East 74th Street, N. Y. 








THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Private School for Catholic Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. French the language of the house. 


Mrs. ATwoop VIOLETT, die 
22-24 East gist Street, N. Y. 





STUDIO OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 
New York and Paris. 
Individual instruction for public speakers and readers. 
French and English Diction, Voice, Drama. 
Address 
Miss ELIZABETH MACK, 
15 West 12th Street, N. Y. 





THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Resident and 
Day Departments. College Preparatory and general courses. 28th 
year —s 1922. AB 
Crara |. Co_Burne, A.B., ae 
Martna K. HUMPHREY, .m., { Principals, 
310 Riverside Drive, Corner rogrd St., N. Y. 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, N. Y. 





The New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal supefvision. Chaperonage. 
Music, Art, Languages. Practical Courses. 
Miss M. HouriGan, Degrees of the Royal Conservatories of 
Brussels and London. Telephone: Rhinelander $477- 
12 East 75th Street, N. 





MADAME SKERTEN’S FRENCH SCHOOL 
Madame Skerten of 3 Avenue du Trocadéro, Paris, has opened 
her French School for Girls in New York. 

Personal Supervision. 
Resident and day pupils. 
tr and 15 East o2nd Street, N Y. 





THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 


Of Homemaking and Community Problems. 

Regular course one year. 

Special short courses. 

Altiractive student homes co-operating. French and chaperonage. 


136 East 55th Street, N. Y. 





‘ 





L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 


A French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome at the 
beginning of the war. References by permission: Their Excellencies, 
Madame Jules Jusserand, French Embassy, Washington; Madame 
Barrére, French Embassy; Lady Rodd, British Embassy; Mrs. 
Nelson Page, American Embassy at Rome. 

Madame J. A. en (diplémée de I’ Université de Le ype < Prin. 

¢. 95th St. (overlooking Central Park), N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW YORK CITY (continued) 
THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school 

A French sche a for girls removed from 9 Rue de Cha 
(next to the American Embassy), Paris, France, on account of 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors. 


57 East 74th Street, N. Y 











THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Miss McCLELLAN and Miss Writtams’ School.) 

A School where girls may learn to spe. k fluent French and 
the same time have New York advantages. All French work 
Boarding and Day pupils. 








spiring t b ift onment anc ecreatior > . - r , 
I piring work, J eautiful environment and recre ati 1 17 East 86th Street, N. Y. 
mbined for a helpful summer. Tutoring for college Summer address CAPE MEDDICK, Me. 
preparation; secretarial training: civic and social service — ees Be 
training for mature and young women. A summer vacation 
for mothers and daughters. Separate department for seenanayert Trataing School for Dacian 
children rennis, golf, riding, swimming. Catalog Established 1914. One and two-year courses providing a bro. 
training including the bent of the newer educational practice 
4 , 
Miss MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL For booklet, write 
Box 706 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. (Mrs.) A. RENO MarcGuttiegs, Director, 


673 West End Avenue, N. Y. € 


ST. PAUL’S =o Harriette Melissa M Mills 

















ee re oe eee Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
40 Minutes from New York. Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for 
For catalog, address September and February. Exceptional residence facilities. Ex 
cellent positions for graduates. Address 
WALTER R. MARSH -admaster, Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, 
16 rt Ave., GARDEN City, L. L, N. Y. Nine H, New York University Bldg., Washington Square, N. Y. 





BRANTWOOD HALL A venient SCHOOL 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr, Wellesley and other women’s coileges. 
} 











General course If yo » difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
yeneral courses 

Noted for good health record the lar mber of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
Nt ( ( 0d alt rec 1 

Lo ate i in one of the loveliest sections of Westchester County to write us tor information and suggestions, giving full particular 
28 minutes from Grand Central Station 7. a School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Lawrence Park, BRONXVILLE, N. Y Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 
IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “ Irving" coun 
E E K S K l LL try. 86th year. 31 years under present Headmaster. Extensive 
grounds. Modern and complete equipment. Prepares for all colleges 
and technical schools. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. 
M | L IT A R y J. M. FurMaAN, A.M., Headmaster, 
Box 900, TARRYIOWN-ON-HupsoN, N. Y. 


ACADEMY ~ 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


























Preeminently a Colle ge Pre paratory School. » (Military) Thorough preparation for College, Tec meyer Sc hool or 
. "i usiness, with certificate privileges. Average number of pupi!s to 
Complete modern equipment. Separate build a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. Physical train- 
ing for young boys. goth year. ing and Athletics under professional direction. 
, ‘ : A. E. Linper, A.M., Principal 
“Tf you wish to make sure of your son's sch la = Box 590, MOHEGAN LaKE, Westchester County, N. Y. 
t ary training, choose Pee ” aes was —— 
he pene Ma Gen. Bell’s advice to parents. MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
r over one hundred years a refined school home for boys of all 
Address J. C. BUCHER, A.M., or | Principals ages. Practic a military training with field work. College and 
Cc. A. ROBINSON, Ph.D., business preparation. Physical training and athletic sports. 
a 4 . Address 
Box H5 Peekskill New York Cuartes | REDERICK Brt SIE, 
r Box 502, OSSINING-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y 

















| St. John’s School, Manlius 


! _ 

|; College Preparatory and Military 
Among the hills, 11 miles from Syracuse. 
| Complete equipment Essentially a col- 
lege preparatory school, with military 
regime for habits of discipline, orderliness 
and promptness. A happy school life with 
well-ordered recreationsand athletics. Busi 
ness course. Also Junior School. Summer 
camp July and August For 33 years 


i NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


{| A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 





under present management. Address | c Hl Fr ‘ 
General WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. x, tw UDSON W: rom ¢ er eet E 
“I Box 35, Manlius, N. Y. NE ORK RITE TO THE SUPT 














—— —__J 





When writing to schoo: please mention Harper's Magazine 
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s individuality, 
es his mental efficiency. 
Pre paration for all Colleges or for Business Life. 
Recent graduates now in sixteen 
colleges. 


ll classes 





with a competent teacher for 






Separate Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 
Attractive outdoor life. 
Catalog and book of views on request 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


ON STORM KING MOUNTAIN 
50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 


\ sanely progressive school which fosters in each boy 
which upbuilds him physically and in- 


leading 


every 


All sports under supervision. 


New York 














ASCADILLAS 
SCHOOLS 


College Preparatory School for Boys 


Wait Halland 
Upper House 


© University 
Individual 


g in College « 
Small classes. 






Athletics 


athletic 





= above 
ga Certificate 
Rs w for 1922. 


privilege. 


Apply 


Summer School, 
mralion for niversily £ntrance Zz 


Two terms: - July 


Specializing in prep 
x 
to 


am rrtons. 
Seams mber. 


mid 


High-grade instruction 
Experienc e 1 faculties for all Schoois 


Special Tutoring School. 7-4 
tn all preparatery subjects. 
Write for catalogs. 


THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, Box 108, Ithaca, N. Y. 














( ‘OOK ACADEMY 
\ boys’ school under Christian influence. 
Prepares for college or business. 
. school of enthusiasm and fine spirit. 
Gymnasium. All healthful sports. 
YY For catalog, address 
PRINCIPAL, 





Box H, Montour FAtts, N. Y. 





THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


and Finishing School of 


Winter 


Coeducational. A Cole ge Preparatory 
highest type. Founded 1824. Junior pupils in separate cot- 
Endowed vy ace lack elevation. All athletics. 
I Special Secretarial Courses 
CHARLES E. HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., President, 


Box H, 


Cazenovia, N. Y. 





OAKWOOD SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


125th year. n Managed by Friends. 





N.Y. 


MACKENZIE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


For Young Boys. 

From 6 to 14. 

Beautiful for situation; 
fluence; progressive in education; 
in body-building. 

Yearly rates $900. 


healthful in climate; Christian in in- 


democratic in spirit; scientific 


Ciype B. Myers, Headmaster, 


Monroe, Orange County, N. Y 





CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 
A School for Girls, 19 miles from New York. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Catalogue on request. 
Miss MiriaM A. ByTEL, Principal, 


Box H, GARDEN City, Long Island, N. Y. 








Ten teachers, 100 pu Terms reasonable 

Prepares for any college. Q laker ideals of life. 

For catalogue, address 

WILLIAM J. REAGAN, AM. Principal, 

Box 102, POUGHKEEPSIE, 

ANDREBROOK 

New York City school for girls in country home. 

Address 


Miss LILLIAN CLARK WEAVER, 


Andrébrook, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 





OAKSMERE 
Mrs. 


Merritu's School for Girls, 


Summer Travel Tour Abroad. 


Orienta Point, Box H, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 





Mi Doms School for Girlr 


BRLARCLIFF MANOR. 


General A 
Music 











and College 

with New 
Music Department: 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Adviser 

Mrs. Florence Mosher Stevens, Director 


~ademic 
and Art 





Art Department: 
Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., Director 





BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs.EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, BS. Principal 
NEW YORK 
"yore advantage. 


Junior School and Post Graduate Department 
















MARYMOUNT 

College and School for Women. 40 minutes from New York City. 
am... years’ College Course leading to Degrees. Two-year Finishing 
Course for High School Graduates. Academic. Pre-Academic and 
Secretarial Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Gymnasium, Outdoor 
Sports, Horseback riding. Swimming pool. Paris Branch—ChAateau 
de la Muette. For catalogue, apply to 

REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 





OSSINING SCHOOL 
For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and economic courses. 
Separate school for very young 
Ciara C, Futrer, Principal, 
Box 5 H, Ossininc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


girls. For catalog, address 
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NEW YORK (continued) a 
DREW SEMINARY 


The Carmel School for Girls on beautiful Lake Gleneida. 
miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High scholastic sta 
ing. Small classes. General and special courses. Athletics. 
year. Moderate charges. For catalog, addrese 

Dr. CLARENCE P. MCCLELLAND, President, 

Box 506, CARMEL, N. \ 














MONTEMARE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Adirondacks, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. Florida, Miami Bea 


Every day for out-of-doors. All sports. College *parats 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE | “a aaae as phy Unique ge gy ho r 


time. Address 
Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 








ANNA A. Ryan, A.B., Headmistress, 

















Emma Willard School Lake Ptacip Cus, N.¥ 
A School of Practical Arts ier. 
sasihieeh ce thee eels cian ae ain MT. KISCO ACADEMY and SCHOOL of MUSK 
particularly on vocational and profession il A limited number of girls as boarding pupils. Cultured h 
lines. Secretarial Work and Household Econom life. All grades of academic work. Beautiful location only 
ics. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary mile "3 ae New York, 
BUCHANAN, M.A., B.Sc., 
Russell Sage College Troy, N. Y¥. hag E. S. BUCHANAN, formerly Instructor at Vassar Colle 
Principals, Mr. kisco, Westchester Co., N. Y 
Sisccianestunds siubdinth> aiinriinemdaemcaana: 5. one 
WALLCOURT | PUTNAM HALL 
Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls. 18 acres, in heart of Finger | School for Girls. 24th year. College Preparatory and Gener 
Lake Region. College Preparatory, Genera! and Special Courses, | Courses. Special work for High School graduates. Music, Sox 


Secretary ( course. Tennis, Horseback riding, hockey, Bz iske tball, o 
of-door sports. Supervised gymnasium work. Sleeping porche 

ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, 
Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Non-sectarian boarding school { 
girls on a beautiful estate. Liberal Arts, College Preparator 
Post Graduate, Secretarial, Homemaking, Journalism. Prima: 
Intermediate. Outdoor life. 

EUGENE H,. LEHMAN Telephone: Tarrytown 1505 

tox H, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. ¥ 





including secretarial work. Dramatics. Music. Supervised_ath- 
letics Boathouse. Catalog. Address 
PRINCIPAL, 
Wallcourt School, AURORA-ON-CaAYUGA, N. Y. 





KEUKA COLLEGE 
\ College for Women. 
Courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 

Summer term, June 29—August 12. 
Beautiful location, moderate expenses, high standards. 
\. H. Norton, Pd.D., President, 
Box H, Keuka P ARK, Yates County, N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT 





ST. CLARE’S MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOO! 
A school for a limited number of girls from 5 to 14. 51 minutes The school is designed to train carefully a limited number 
from New York. Beautiful grounds and home. Exceptional care girls. 
under Episcopal Sisters. $650 covers cost of school year. College preparation. 
Address Advanced courses. 
THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, Special attention to outdoor life. 


STAMFORD, Conn. Mary Louise Maror, Principal, THompson, Conn. 














The magazine that goes to homes 
where children are given the best 
education and the broadest oppor- 
tunities is the one which will bring 
through its advertising pages the most 
desirable students to your school 





Ww ATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Successful preparation for all colleges Secretarial Course 
giving Gregg Certificates All branches of Domestic Science H Le M 
Excellent advantages in Music and Art. Experienced teachers ARPER 5 AGAZINE 
Gymnasium work, Athletics, Track, Basketball, Swimming, and on es ee ae - 
Outdoor Sports. 50-acre school farm. Beautifully situated, one The connecting link be tween the high 
hour from Hartford or New Haven. Students admitted at grade school and the desirable pupil 
any time during the year. Send for booklet. 

MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 

















HILLSIDE 2c: 

— Wied ff FOR GIRLS 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
Preparation for new comprehensive examinations and 


general courses. Organized athletics. Normal living in 
right e:tvironment. Every comfort. All healthful activities. 


Horseback riding. Gymnasium. Catalog. 
MARGARET R, BRENDLINGER, A.B. Vassar / 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A.B. Smith § Prineipals 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Suburban to New York City 
(Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue) 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend's 
boarding school for high-school girls and 
graduates. A country school ina city by the 
sea. Elective studies Academic, college 
preparatory, and fi nishing courses. Music, 
irt, expression and_ stagecraft, domestic 
science, secretarial subjects, physical culture, 
athletics, riding, dancing, fencing. Magnifi- 
oe cent buildings of granite; immense 
) gymnasium; little theatre; spacious 
Sy rounds. Select patronage only. 
Membership $1200. For booklet and 
views, address 


Secretary of Glen Eden 
_ Stamford Connecticut 





STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school that pursues sound educational methods and 
provides a thorough training for mind and body Located in the beauti- 
ful hill country of Connecticut, convenient to New York, the situation is 
ideal. ClassesS are purposely small a _ students are assured individual 
consic oretons from every teacher he locality permits every kind of 
outdoor sport and the gymnasi ur n is well equipped for all indoor exer 
cise. Summer Camp. For catalog, address 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Prin., New Canaan, Conn. 











SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


\ Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
autifully located on Long Island Sound. Excellent Inter- 
te, College Preparatory and General Courses. Physical 
1ing required. Horseback riding and all sports. Out door 
1 special feature. Catalogue upon request 
ssig CALLAM GRay, B.A., Principal, STAMFORD, Conn. 





THE GATEWAY 
4 School for Girls, offering a one year tutoring course as well 
as regular college preparatory work. General and special courses 
Miss Atice E. REYNOLDs, Principal, 
St. Ronan Terrace, NEw HAvEN, Conn. 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
th year. Fits for physical education, recreation, playground, 
struction work. Appointment bureau. 14 dormitories and 
ol buildings on enclosed campus. Completely equipped 250 
camp on L. I. Sound. 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn 





RUMSEY HALL 


4 school for boys under 15. 
Yearly rate $1200. 
L. R. SANrorb, Principal, 
Louis H. Scuurte, M.A., Headmaster. 
CORNWALL, Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Has grown forty-seven years and is still under the active direc- 
tion of its founder 
Entering age nine to thirteen. $1000. 

FREDERICK S. CurRTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal. 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn. 








MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn 
On Long Island Sound, 52 minutes trom New York. Prepares 
a r all colleges and technical schools. Junior Department for boys 7 
14. One teacher for every 12 boys. Attractive buildings. 
wutiful 16-acre campus. All sports. 
W. W. Masser, Ph.D., Box H, STAMFoRD, Conn. 





A College Preparatory School 
for Boys of 16 and over 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 
The needs of each boy are analyzed and 
met. Small classes and individual instruc- 
tion. Booklet on request. 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Principal 
Milford, Conn. 








—MILFORD— 








CHESHIRE 
Formerly Roxbury School.) A School for the Individual, 
Classes limited to five boys. Hard work required. 
Expert instruction mentally and physically. 
Boys enter whenever vacancies occur. For catalog, address 
W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster, 
Cheshire School, Inc., CHEsHire, Conn. 


THE COCHRAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
On Long Island Sound. One hour from New York City. 
A home school for a limited number of boys. 
Constructive outdoor physical exercises. 
Progressive methods. For booklet, address 
Witiiam T. Cocuran, Headmaster, 
170 East Avenue, NORWALK, Conn. 





RIDGEFIELD 


Berkshires. 

50 miles'‘from New York City. 

ROLAND J. MuLForp, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 





A country schoo] for boys in the highlands of the 








| _-The Ely School for Girl 


Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from New York. General and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. One-year course, intensive college preparatory review. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Preparation for 


There are some 
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miles from 


fi tal ¢ 
oston 


Sp 












Send for New Year Book 


A four year General Course. 


Two year courses for High School Graduates. 4 

Special certificate courses in Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ, Violin, Art, Dra- 
matic Art, Home Economics, 

Eight acres for athletics. 3 

Horseback Riding (our own stables). ; 

Send for new year book, and Special Pamphlet giving the two year + 


courses for High School Graduates, and General Finishing Courses. 

rooms wit h 

3 are being accepted in the order of their applications. 

ar for Western girls from Chicago, September 26. 
op portunities, 

thiful home 


MASSACHUSETTS 





FOR GIRLS VRE, 


Any College. 





hot and cold water and private bath. Students for 


1505 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


life. 











Rogers Hall 


School for Girls 


38 minutes from Boston. Faces Rogers 
Fort Hill Park. Outdoor Sports, Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Thorough prep- 


aration for college. Two-year course for 
High School graduates. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Home-making, Secretarial and 


Business Courses. 


Miss OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS, Principal 
Lowell, 


Massachusetts 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 

\ College Preparatory School for Girls. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. 
nasium. 

Miss CONANT 

Miss BIGELow, 


17 miles from Bost 
Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gy 


i Principals, 


12 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 





THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College Preparatory, General, 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Booklet on application. 


Lucy Exits ALLEN, A.B. 


and Cultural Courses. 


, Principal, Telephone W.N. 131. 
West NEWTON, Mass. 


WHITTIER | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS» 
College Preparatory and Special courses. 
We educate for (¢ horncees and Social Efficiency. 
Fitting the girl for what she is fit. 
Upper and Lower Schools. 26th Year. 
Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal, 











5 Main St., MERRIMAC, Mass 


WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





—TENACRE- 


A Country School for Young Girls | 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


peer ARATORY to we Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

















Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 


4-year 
course. .B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 20 building 
100 acres. Catalog. 

Rev. SAMUEL V. Cote, D.D., LL.D., President. 


Norton, Mass. (30 miles from Boston.) 





THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


| 
! 
Three buildings. 
| 
| 


Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tenni 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years’ Housecraft course. Model practice house 


Two years’ Secretarial course. 
foun MacDurrte, Ph.D 
| 
| 
| 


35 girls. 12 teachers. 


Mrs. JouN MacDurrir, A.B., : Principals, Sppincrietp, Mass. 





GRAY GABLES | 


Tutoring School for Girls, offering a one-year intensive 
preparing for all college examinations. 98% of students 
have successfully passed college entrance examinations in last 
six years. Address 

Miriam Titcome, Principal, 
| Box A, 45 Cedar Street, WorcrsTEeR, Mass. 


| eabaeees 


course 








fields. 





College preparatory course. 
years’ work for High School graduates, gives advanced college credit. 
Christian but not sectarian, 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY. Principal, Andover, Mass. 





Abbot Academy 


Ninety years devotion to the development of cultured and intelligent 
womanhood. 


Notable school-home and equipment—ample athletic 
Acade mic course, including two 


3 miles from Boston. Catalogue. Address 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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- The Hed ges - 


NORTON, MASS. 
The Junior School of House in the Pines. 30 miles from 
Boston. For girls under fourteen A large modern home. | 
Sun parlors for class rooms. Play fields. Horseback riding. 
Swimming. 
makes the child quick to feel, eager to know, 
Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, 


A wholesome, simple life of study and play that 
able to do. 
Principal 





It 


Academ 


The oldest school for 
the higher education 
of women in New 
England, founded 
1803. -Two and 
three year courses 
for college prepar- 
ation. Also a Junior College Course 
for High School Graduates. Main build- 
ing excellently furnished in good taste. 
For catalog, address 





Miss MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 
Box 160, Bradford, Mass. 


su CUPURGERERECUEOECEEEDUCEREEED OEE 


JUNIOR BRADFORD 
A preparatory school for Bradford Acade ny. 
Directed study and play. 

Arts and crafts. 

All advantages of Bradford Academy equipment. 
For Booklets, address 
THE SECRETARY, 





stil 





139 Main Street, Braprorp, Mass. 


: td ? 
pete 3 


cx is « dnieol 


ey LAE 






Lasell Seminary 


Lasell offers young women a wide selection for cultural 
or vocational development in the following courses: 

General Course (for Grammar or High School gradu- 
ates); College Preparatory Course; Home Economics 
Course; Academic Music Course; Secretarial Train- 
ing Course; Courses in Art and Elocution. 

Each course affords a complete, well-rounded education 
within itself. 

The school is situated on a beautiful 30-acre estate ten 
miles from Boston. All outdoor sports are encouraged. 
Horseback riding and canoeing. Gymnasium. All cultural 
advantages of Boston are utilized. 

Woodland Park—Junior School for girls under 15. 


Catalogs on request. 
Camp Teconnet opens July rst. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Associate Principal 


Auburndale, Mass. 


100 Woodland Road 














A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
should advertise in a business-like and dignified manner. For 
rates, address HARPER'S MAGAzine, New York, N. Y. 





CRESTALBAN 
A school for little girls in the invigorating climate of the Berk- 
shires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 3 buildings. 


Haaser limited. 
levelopment, and health. Open-air classes. 
Miss MARGERY W HITING, Principal, 


Outdoor sports. 


BERKSHIRE, Mass. 


Special care given to home training, character 





THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR: GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 
Miss HELEN E. Tuompson, Headmistress, 
NorTHAMPTON, Massachusetts. 














pe Pa eu 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. 
compre he =-nsive e xaminations. 

courses in Ss and vocal music. 
new Y. W A. swimming pool. 
grounds. ‘Ail sports. Live teachers. 















A Pameous Old New Ragland Coury School 


College Preparation. 
General Courses. 
Modern Languages. 
Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, 
50 pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, ALL, Principals, 12 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass, 





Special intensive one-year course for college 
Household Arts and Home Management. Strong 
Large new sleeping porch. Fine 
trips afield. Extensive 
Catalog, address 





Norton, Mass. 
A School for Girls. 6 buildings, 90 acres. 
nasium. Sleeping porches. Music, Art, and Secretarial Course. 
Science and Arts, including household managementand decoration. 
year intensive work for entrance examinations. 
girl's health and happiness. 
The Hedges—A School for the 

MISS. GE RT RU DE E. 





HOUSE IN THE PINES 


Pine groves, athletic fields, horseback riding. swimming, gym- 
Complete two-year course in Domestic 

College Preparatory Course, also one- 
Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to each 


CORNISH, Principal 















30 miles from Boston 
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Choate School 


1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 


{1st vear. Home 


nd Day School for Girls. Special 
emphasis on college urse 


preparatory work. General cou 
fering usehok ! 7 vement,Literature, Language 
Art, and Music with th st Bostor ne Athlet 
ports on school nlaycround. Gy inasiur 














I gr inasium and weil 
equipped bowling alley. He wrseback riding. 


Social life of school the special care of resident teachers 





of experience Opportunities to atter Boston Symphony 
and o certs, as well as lectures and the the atre, also 
to visit the m eum and other plact of in terest. 


Augusta Choate, Vassar A.B., A.M., Principal 























SEA PINES 


School of Personality for Girls 

Rev. Thomas Bickfor i, A.M., Founder. 

Happy outdoor life f rainin lf-discovery and self-direction. 
Inspiring ideals of he ‘ith, and Christian influence. 
One hundred acres, 1 f seashore Three terms, 
January and 


1 
fall, spring and sumr 
Athletic, 
Arts and 













vacation 





February tutoring with ir 
Business, Cultural, an 
Crafts. Corrective Socunealion Per 

Miss FartH Bickrorp, Miss Appii Recuvenn, Dir 
Box A, Buawera, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 
56th year. Young men and young w 
~ ae re, thorough and efficient tr 
of a br ad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 
endowment permits liberal terms, $400 to $500 per year, 
course in domestic science. 
For catalogue and information, address 


Artuur W. Peircr, Litt. D., 


men find here a homelike 
g in every department 
Liberal 


Special 











Headmaster, 
FRANKLIN, Mass. 





CUSHING ACADEMY 


A school with 47 years of successful work in the training of boys 
und girls Preparation for college, scientific schools, and business. 

Music, Household Arts, Manual Training. An unsurpassed record 
for good health, good food and good care 20-acre campus. 7 
buildings. Modern tuition Illustrated catalog. 

H. S. COWELL, A.M., Ph.D., Principal, 








ASHBURNHAM, Mass. 


THE 


Garland Se 


of Homemaking 


ide over and maint 











A spe ] 1 whi hes girls to pre ] 
well « red ies. One sd extooredie 8 memaking Courses under 
specialist teacher n le Child Study, the Family and Social 
I ¢ I ion, In and Cost of Living, Fur- 
r gs, ¢ Meals, Stories and Hand Work for 
n an ne subjects. Also shorter elective 

c Re rect the Home-Houses (city and 
suburban) under s yutting into practice principles taught. 
Catalog on request. Address 


Mrs. MARGARET J. STANNARD, Director 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. | 











+3E ACADEMY OF SPEECH ARTS 
wo year intensive vocational and cultural course in Oratory, 
Pl ih xm and dramatic Art, Pantomine, and Esthetic Dancing. 
Physical (¢ uiture Faculty of specialists. Resident and day pupils. 
For booklet, address 
a, aup GATCHELL Hicks, B.L.I., Dir. (Formerly member of Facul- 
Ei merson ( ollege | of Oratory), 29 Fairfield St., BosToN, Mass. 


‘EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
Li argest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Ped- 
agogy in America. Summer Session. 43rd year. 
grees grante 1. Address 
Harry SEYMouR Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
Foun led 1808 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough training for 
indergarten, primary, and playground positions. Supervised 
practice teaching. “Send for booklet, ** Training Children.” 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 
18 Huntington Ave., Box 7 
THE SARGENT SCHOOL 
For Physical Education. 
Established 1881. 
Booklet on request. 


D. A. SARGENT, 
L. W. SARGENT, 














2, Boston, Mass 





CAMBRIDGE 38, Mass. 





THE FREER SCHOOL 

For girls of retarded development. 

Limited enrollment. 

Fourteen miles from Boston. 

Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 
3t Park Circle, ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, Mass. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for backward girls. Individual instruction and 
intimate home care. Healthful! location. Physical training, Music, 
Jomestic arts, bathing and water sports. Thirty acre estate. 

ALicE M. Myers, Principal, 

Hazet G. CULLINGFORD, Assistant Principal, 

Hau IFAX, Mass. 








The Wholesome Stimulus— 
_ the Summer Camp 


An interesting and authorita- 
| tive article under this title may 


be found in the Summer 





Camp Section immediately 


following these pages 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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_ Allen- Chalmers 


School for Boys 


A country school with military train- 
ing, nine miles from Boston. To ft 
well for college is to fit for life. Our 
graduates are successful in leading col- 
leges and technical schools. Robust 
minds in robust bodies. Gymnasium, 
rink, swimming pool, athletic fields. 
Upper and Lower Schools. For book- 
let, address 


THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Dir. 
433 Waltham Street, West Newton, Mass. 














DUMMER ACADEMY 


\ preparatory school for a limited number of selected boys. 
Ideal country location. 
Moderate fees. 
International reputation, 
160th year opens Sept. 10. 
Soutu Byrietp, Mass. 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal, 
537 Boylston St. (Copiey Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY | 


4 home preparatory school for boys. 

36 miles from Boston. 

Controls 14 scholarships in best colleges. 

lraining for leadership. 

8 buildings. 40 acres. Booklet. 

Dr. Howarp A. BRIDGMAN, Principal, GROTON, Mass. 





WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of life. 
5 brick buildings. New athletic field. 
Academy farm—250 acres. 
Limited enrollment. Moderate rate. 
GayLorp W. Douctass, Headmaster, 
WILBRAHAM, Mass. 





WILLISTON 


\ School for Boys. 
Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed work and 
play. Junior School for young boys. A distinct school in its own 
iilding; separate faculty. Address 
ARCHIBALD V, GALBRAITH, Principal, 
Box A, EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 





A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


he facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 
School Information Bureau, HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y, 


The Mite ilitary Boys Schoo 
eMitchell Military Boys School 
A school that appeals to the young American boy and the 
ing pare Fxponents of clean sport, fair play, and the 
Develoy t and maintenance of health considered of first 
Military 1ining a > age of our boys. Preparatory to larger 
secondary schools. Equip t modern and complete. 100 acres 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal, Box H, Billerica, Mass. 





disc riminat- 
























250 Alert Buoys 22 Competent Men 
$800,000 Equipment 


88th year opens September 19th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


{ $1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SC HOOL for young boys 


For catalog, address he 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., ai 


Rates 








Noble and Greenough School 


For Boys. Nine miles from Boston on Charles River. 
An old college preparatory school with finest New Eng- 
land traditions. Experienced faculty who are masters in 
boy training. 100 acres of land beautifully adapted to 
School purposes. Fine stone mansion. Gymnasium, 
Boathouse. Athletic fields. For information, address 


Charles Wiggins, 2nd, Headmaster, Dedham, Mass. 




















limited to sixty. Convenient to Boston. 





Powder Point School 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough instruction. 
Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest understanding between boys and mas- 
ters. Prepares for college and gives strong general courses. Ages 10 to 19. Number 
Address Headmaster, 


25 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY, MASS. 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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RHODE ISLAND 














Lincoln School 


A school for girls, offering country life with the advantages 


of the city Preparation for college examinations, and 
general « pat 3€5 E me e span opportunity for outdoor 
sports. 


Miss MIRIAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal 
Providence, Rhode Island 











| 
| 


THE MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


\ Town and Country School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Advanced Studio classes. Music. Secretarial Course. 
Farm home for girls 10 to 14 years. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A SUMMER CAMP 





For your boy or girl? If you are planning to send your boy 
girl to camp next summer, we would commend for your consider 
ation the announcements that appear in the Summer Camp Secti 
of this issue. The facilities of our School Information Bureau a 
also at your command for any additional assistance you may requir 
in selecting the summer camp best suited to your demands, 


Address School Information Bureau, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





HOLDERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Five buildings. ,a Prepares fc w Colleges ar Technical 
Schools Ranks with highest grade schools of New Eng > 
Endowment makes _ tuitic moderate. Modern gymnasium. 
Skating. Winter sports. 431 d year. 

Rev. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D., Rector, 








PiymoutTnH, N. H. 


TILTON 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. Special emphasis or 


preparation for all colleges and scientific schools. Courses in Bus 
ness, Manual Training, Music and Home Economics. 10 build 
ings 25-acre athletic field. Lower School for young boys. En 


| dowment permits moderate cost 


GEORGE L. PLiImpTON, Principal, 36 School St., Tritton, N. H. 








VERMONT 








VERMONT ACADEMY 
A well-equipped preparatory school for young men and young 
women 
Under Christian instructors of experience. 
Located among the foothills of the Green Mountains in one of 


r college and business. 





tie fi 
hockey Gymnasium. 
1oOUut. Write for catalog. 





RAYMOND MCFARLAND, Principal, . 
SAxTONS RIVER, Vt. 





BISHOP HOPKINS HALL 
Rt. Rev. A.C. A. Hall, President and Chaplain. An endowe« 
school for girls overlooking Lake Champlain. Well equipped 
buildings. All outdoor sports. College preparatory and general 
courses. Write for booklet 
Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal, 
Box B, BURLINGTON, Vt. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


may secure the attention of real home folks with abundant me 








by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








NEW JERSEY 





DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory and special courses. Domestic Arts and 
Science. Prepares for all leading colleges. Limited number of 
pupils. Spac ious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. 
Tennis, ridir Address 

Miss E. S. C REIGHTON, Principal, - 

Box 603, ENGLEwoop, N. J. 


St. Mary’s Hall 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Near Philadelphia and New York 

College Preparatory, General and Post-Grad- 
uate Courses. 

Music, Art, Domestic Science and Secretarial 
Courses. 

Horseback riding and outdoor sports. 

Catalog and Book of Views on request. 
Mrs. John Fearnley, Prin., Box 402, Burlington, N.J. 

















\ 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
4 country school, 13 miles from New York. 
College preparatory, special courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 
Catalog on request 
Lucig C. BEarp, Headmistress, ORANGE, N. J. 





CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
\ girls’ school in beautiful country near New York. 49th year 
5 modern buildings; 50 acres; $600,000 equipment; athletics, swim 
ming pool, etc. Sensible regulation and dress. College preparatory 
certificates. General and special courses. Catalog on request. 
Dr. Rosert J. TREVORROW, President, 
Box 32, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 





KENT PLACE 
A Country School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Mrs. Saran WoopMaN Pavt, ip \ 
Miss ANNA S. WooDMAN, *rincipals, 


20 Be sfrom N. Y. Summit, N. J. 


THE PARSONS SCHOOL 

For children under fourteen. High standards of education. 
Careful attention to health. Sympathetic guidance. Happy work 
and play in a beautiful home environment. 

Open ali the year. Studies and activities adapted to the season. 

Address 

Miss H. GRACE PARSONS, Essex FELLS, N. J. 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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NEW. JERSEY (continued) 





—THE HALLOWELL SCHOOL OF ADJUSTMENT— 
Margate Park, Atlantic City, N. J. 

2 All Year School offering a Special Summer Term 
ning at any date between May 15 and July Ist; ending at any 
i time between September first and October fifteenth.) For 
tren and Young Adults requiring;Educational and Social Training, 
al Upbuilding, Nervous Adjustment and Personality Development. 
\ comprehensive report on the present condition of the child with 
imendations will be submitted as a result of study over this period 

igh intensive examinations and scientific observations. 

Military Regime for Boys. Athletic Sports. Camp Activities. Domestic Sei- 
ce. Ocean Bathing, Cottage Plan. Careful Home-life, Ethieal Training, 
veech Correction. MADELEINE A. HALLOWELL, M.D., Director. 

til the vear 1920 and for over 10 years Medical Director and Superin- 
tendent of the N. J. State Institution at Vineland, N. J. 


Ws ll : sa 


12 

















KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
2 miles from New York City in the New Jersey hills. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


. R. CampBett, M.A., 
Box M, Essex FE tts, N. J. 





PEDDEE. 2... 
nama for Boys 
An endowed prepara- (==e=5aR xs 
tory school with grad- | ' 
uates now leading in 
scholarship and student 
activities in 26 colleges. 
Conducted with the firm 
belief that healthy bodies 
give the best chance for 
the right growth of the 
mind. 60 acre campus. 
Allathletic sports,swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, Low- 
er school for. boys under 14. 
57th year. Summer Session, 
July 10 to September 1. For booklets, address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, ay D., Headmaster 
Box 5-B Hightstown, N. J 









7 














MONTCLAIR ACADEMY 
Gives boys a careful, thorough preparation for the best colleges, 
scientific schools and business. High ideals, sound principles, 
proper attainments in life, of first importance. All athletics. 
Suburban to New York. Address 
Joun G. MacVicar, Headmaster, 
Box H, Bewes.am, N. J. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 
\ Real Boy’s School near Delaware Water Gap. 
eneral education and college preparation. 
Ss uperb building equipment, every modern facility. 
1e athletic spirit. Separate Lower School. Catalog. Address 
joun C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster, 
x I, BLarrstown, N. J. 





NEWTON ACADEMY 
\ military country school for 50 boys. 7oth year. Ages 10 to 17 
preferred. 2 hours from N.Y.C. in Northern N.J. Beautiful, high, 
healthful location. 1000 ft. el. Thoro preparation. Home care. Indi- 
ual attention. Discipline kind but firm. Horses and ponies for 
ys’ use. Gymnasium. All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Puip S. Witson, A.M., Principal, Box A, NEwTON, N. J. 





FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
For 90 select young boys. Just enough of the Military training 
inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness and 
self-reliance. Study and play carefully supervised. One teacher 
10 boys. “The school with the personal touch" 
Major CHARLES M. Duncan, 


Box 516, FREEHOLD, N. J. 






TANDS for the ideals of Theodore Roose- 
velt—robust health, clear thinking, broad 
culture. Physical and scholastic training for future leader. 
ship. Progressive curriculum, able tutors, supervised 
recreation. Forestry. Advisory Board men of national prominence. 
Twenty-three acres. Athletic field. Modern sunny buildings. Gymna- 
sium, swimming . shower baths, recreation room, study bh hall 
Senior and Junior Schools. Academic term P 20. 
Enrollments now being received. 
Write to JOHN H. CARRINGTON, Headmaster, for descriptive booklet 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Jersey 












BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient faculty, 
all classes, individual attention. Boys taught how to study. 

M wy! training. Supervised athletics. 38th year. For cata- 
address 
Col. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C 6, BoRDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


For Young Men and Boys. Prepares for college, tech schcols 
and business. Junior school for boys; 84th year; modern equip- 
ment; gymnasium; swimming pool; inspirational faculty; between 
New York and Philadelphia. Write for ‘* Fhe Pennington Idea.’ 
Francis Harvey GREEN, A.M., Litt.D., Headmaster, 


Box 40. PENNINGTON, N. J. 





RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
156th year. Invest for your boy in a school where the men 
nderstand boys, and where school morale favors success. Strong 
hletics. Refined life. Prepares for best colleges. Your boy's 
ge and aim? Write for catalogue to 
Ii. M. Hays, Registrar, 4 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





CARLTON ACADEMY 
Rev. James F. Newcoms, President of Board. 
Catholic School for Catholic Boys. College Preparatory. Sera 
ite Building for Lower and Upper Schools. Extensive Grounds. 
ymnasium. All Sports. For booklet, address 
“HENRY LAWRENCE CREHAN, Acting Headmaster, 
Stamarte N. Je 





THE TRAINING SCHOOL ~ 


Devoted to the interests of those be ge ag havetnot de 


veloped normally. Home spirit. Schools, shops, farm. #=Depart-; 


ment of child study. 35 miles from Philadelphia. 
E. R. JOHNSTONE, Director. 
Address C. Emerson Nass, Superintendent, 
Box 400, VINELAND, N. J. 





The Bancroft School 


A Home School for 


SUBNORMAL 
CHILDREN 


One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in 
existence, with a winter home near Philadelphia 
and a summer home on the Maine Coast. The 
equipment is unsurpassed. For circular, address 

Box 141, Haddonfield, N. J. 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M.D. JENZIA COULSON COOLEY 


3 When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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PENNSYLVANIA 














Shit Gables 


A Junior School 


All the advantages of a select school; 
all the comfort and influences of home 
life; elementary studies with additional 
cultural work, fitted for young girls. 
Music, Art, French, Natute Study. Piano 
lessons if desired. Healthful outdoor life 
and sport in country surroundings. Hill- 
crest for girls 6-11. Seven Gables for 
girls 11-14. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. CRIST, Principals 
Box 1502, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Specify catalog desired for Wilddiff 
(separate graduate school) or Mary 
Lyon School (college preparatory). 














WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 

6sth Year. 

City and Country School. 

High School; Graduate; Academic; College 
Preparatory; Language; ~Music; Expression; 
Domestic Science; Secretarial and Vocational 
Courses. 

Athletics, Horseback Riding, Swimming, 
Basketball, Tennis, Dancing, Military Drill, 
Calisthenics. 

S. Epna Jounston, A.B., Principal, 

0% Box D, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 
A Country School in a College Town. Preparatory for college. 
High scholastic standards. Music, Art, Languages, Home-making 
Sciences. Outdoor sports including canoeing. Seven Gables— 
Junior School. Wildcliff—Graduate School. Write for catalogs. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, 
Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 





ie <<: gee 


A School for Girls High in the Alleghanies 


In old residential Hollidaysburg, in the most beaut 
ful and healthful section of the Alleghanies. 6 mil 
from Altoona on the Main Line of the Penna. R. 


College Preparation. General Courses. Two year: 
Advanced Work. Special facilities in Music and 
Domestic Science. 

Spacious, wl equi ipped, homelike buildings. Out- 
door life. Week-end camping trips. For catalog 
book of views and full information, address 


Miss ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 














IRVING COLLEGE and Music Conservatory 


All branches of music including pipe organ and theoret 
subjects. Expression. Home Economics. Secretaryship 
beautiful valley near Harrisburg. Select patronage. $45 
$700. _67th year. Catalog. Address 


PRESIDENT, Box H, MECHANICSBURG, P 


BEECHWOOD SCHOOL (Inc.) 
For Young Women. A Cultural and Practical School. Suburt 
of Philadelphia. Preparatory; College Departments; Conserva 
tory of Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secre- 
taryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming ; 
Large new gymnasium. Address 
BEECHWOOD SCHOOL, 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 
Trains young women to take a worthy place in life. Beaut 
healthful location. Academic and College Preparatory. Mu 
Art, Domestic Science, Business. Post-graduate work. Separate 
Junior Department. Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Catak 1g. 
Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, 
Box 1o1, Lititz, Pa. (Near Lancaster 





JENKINTOWN, | 








THE BALDWIN SCHOOL 
A Country School for Girls. 
E.izaseta Forrest Jounson, A.B., Head of School, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, Inc. 


Established 1851. A select school for girls on 60 acre estate, 
22 miles from Philadelphia. College preparatory, Secreta 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Physical Training 
Courses. Riding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. Catalogue. 
CHRISTINE F, Bye, President, 
Box 624, WEsT CHESTER, Pa. 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


A select school for girls. Convenient to New York and Phila- 
delphia. College preparatory and general courses. Two years finish- 
ing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. Individual 
attention. New gy and s ing pool. 


CLaupge N. Wyant, Principal, Box 235, BETHLEHEM, Pa. 





PENN HALL 

School for Girls. College Preparatory. Modern Language and 
Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Rooms with private b 
May each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues with it 
a New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $80 

Catalogue and views. Address 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
For Girls. Healthful location in mountains. Main Line P. R. R. 
Thorough preparation for college. Liberal courses for girls not 
going to college. New $125,000 building. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool. Strong Music Department. 
P. S. Moutton, Headmaster. ALvan R. Grier, President, 
Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, 





MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory and 
Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical training, 
outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops character, 
mind and body. Write 


Miss JaNeEt SAYWARD, Principal, Dept. H, OverBRoox, Pa. 





HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
; Thorough college preparation; or special study. Music, 
va art. New buildings, large grounds. Athletics, riding. 10 
miles from Philadelphia. rite for illustrated catalog. 
Mrs, Epita HatcHer Harcvum, B.L., Head of School. 
Mrs. L. May Wituts, B.P., Head of Academic Dept. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 








THE COWLES SCHOOL 
26th year. A sound general education for girls. Simple, health- 
ful life. Suburban location; City advantages. Small Classes. E{h- 
cient college preparation. Physical training and outdoor sports. 
Oliver Denton, Visiting Dir., Piano Dept. 
Emma Mizton Cow ss, A.B., Headmistress, 
Oak Lane, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
Gardening, Farming and Poultry Husbandry the new profession 
for women, 18 miles from Philadelphia. Two-year Diploma Cour 
entrance September and January. Theory and practice. Unusua i 
positions obtainable upon Graduation. Spring Course April 4 to 
June 24th. Summer Course August Ist to 29th. Circulars. 
E.izaBET# LEIGHTON L&E, Director, AMBLER, Pa. 





A VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from amo 
the large number of schools advertised inthis issue, feel perfectly fr 
to write us for information and suggestions, tired full particulat:. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER’s MaGaz 
Franktin Square, New. "York, a. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 





WYOMING SEMINARY 


co-educational school strong in character building. 

llege preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
ynomics. 
ymnasium and Athletic field. Endowed. Catalog. 
L. SpraGuE, D.D 


77th year. 
H.D., President, 
Kincston, Pa. 





GEORGE SCHOOL 


-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. College 
Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 227 
acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 

G. A. Watton, A.M., Principal, 
Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa. 





SCHUYLKILL SEMINARY 
Reading’s Junior College. 
o-ed preparatory—Junior College courses. 
All cultural courses. New Administration building. 
ew Athletic Field. Campus 19 acres. 
( — alog upon application. Year $470.00. 
. WARREN F. Tee, M.A., D.D., President, 
READING, Pa. 





Le Mestras 


ae gh sg 
Junior Department of 


RYDA the Ogontz School 


A fifteen acre private estate on the Rydal Hills is the home of the 
Ryda! School, for girls 9-14 years. Same management as Ogontz 
School, but a separate school in buildings, faculty, work and play. 
Parents will find at Rydal the same unusual opportunities that make 
the Ogontz School distinctive. Teacher of strong personality and 
experience in charge. Enrollment limited. Visit the school or 
write for book of views and ‘*Letter to Mothers."" Address 


Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 














CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


th year. College Preparatory, Business, Junior courses. 

arate modern building for boys under 13 years. Healthful 

ntry location. Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to 
Terms, $400. 


Box 22, NEw BLOOMFIELD, Pa. 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Founded 1743. College preparatory and business courses. 
Senior, Intermediate and Junior Departments. 
Gymnasium and swimming pool. All outdoor sports. 
Min. age 9 years. Address 
The Rev. A. D. THAELER, D.D., Principal, 

Box 30, NAZARETH, Pa. 





PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


College Preparatory, Music, Oratory, Business. All athletics. 
icre Campus. Scholarships. Development of Character and 

Training for Service our aim. Junior School for younger boys 
separate cottage. Catalog. 


Oscar S. Krreset, D.D., Box 108, PENNSBURG, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 

Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery. ? ; 

Grants degrees: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce and 
Finance. Preparatory Division and separate 5 School for 
boys from twelve to fifteen.; 

Col, CHarLes E. Hyatt, 

Box 150, CHESTER, Pa. 





GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


\ finely equipped boarding school for 100 boys. Modern buildings 
mfortable and homelike. Beautiful and healthful location near 
mountains. Large athletic field. All sports. New swimming 
pool. Junior House. $360 to $440. 96th year opens Sept. 20. 
Rev. CHARLES H. Huser, Litt.D., Headmaster, 
Box A, GETTYSBURG, Pa. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 
moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. 
CHARLES HENRY StrouT, A.M., Headmaster, 
(Main Line of P. R. R. do honrserst Pa. 





KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Prepares for colleges or technical schools. High, healthful loca- 
n. Faculty of experts. Individual attention through Precep- 
rial System. All indoor and outdoor sports under competent 
nstructors. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 
Dr. A. W. Witson, Jr., President, 
Box 812, SALTSBURG, Pa. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 
Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. Complete 
modern equipment and good physical training department. Old 
established school on basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue 
on request. Address 
E. M. HARTMAN, "Principal, 
Box 400, LANCASTER, Pa. 





A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 


- large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


A select school and sanatorium combined for the treatment, instruc- 

:om and personal care of boys suffering from all forms of nervousness; 
iralysis, spinal affections, and all defects of speech. Unusual advan- 
iges for deaf children. Scientific training. The only school of its 
nd. Highest endorsements. Booklet. 


CLaupiA M. ReEpp, Principal, LaNsDOWNE, Pa. 





MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 
or business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most pictu = 
spots of America. Gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write 
catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN Irving, LL.D., entenate. 
Box 101, MERCERSBURG, Pa. 





Byron W. Kings School of Oratory 
Courses for Teachers. Elocution and Speech 
Arts, Lyceum and Chautauqua Work. Speech 
defects, loss of Voice positively cured. Largest 
School of Speech Arts in America. Send for 
prospectus. 
Mt. Oliver, PrttspurGnH, Pa. 














WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 








National Park Seminary 


Preparatory Department 
Tt DEFERENCE to the wishes of patrons, and 
in compliance with many requests of prospec- 
tive patrons, the National Park Seminary has 
— to reestablish its lower school for girls 
doin SO of high-school grades. F Bos cat 
“THE VILLA,” as illustrated, will be set aside Registrar, Box it i0i, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., SUBURBS 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


as the home for the lower school, and a five-year 
course of study will be arranged, the completion 
of which will prepare the student for the Junior 
College of National Park Seminary, or for pass- 
ing the ——as ——— of college 
boards. Special hen’ Address 

Maryland 








When writing to schools please mention 


Harper’s Magazine 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. (continued) 





HOLY CROSS 
ACADEMY 


Boarding and 
Day 
for Girls 


Affiliated to 
the Catholic 
University 








Modernly equipped, fire-proof building beautifully and healthfully located 


on Dembarton Heights, overiooking the National Capital. The aim of 
Holy Cross Academy is to mold character by the harmonious development 
of heart and mind and to spiritualize it by the knowledge and practice of 


F aith 

A home spirit characterizes the Academy which combines the cultural 
advantages of the National Capital with the quiet of suburban residence. 

Practical and Refining Education—Standard and Elective Ceurses 

Its curriculum comprises Elementary, commercial, secretarial, academic 
and junior collegiate departments and offers unsurpassed facilities in voice, 
harp, violin, cello, drawing, painting, languages, art of expression, 
physical culture and home economics. The extended campus is fitted 
with archery, tennis, and basketball courts. Long walks and horseback 
riding are the favorite pastimes. 

Under the care of chaperon students enjoy sightseeing excursions and 
visits to public buildings and sessions of Congress. Address 


Sister Superior, Holy Cross Academy, Washington, D. C. 











Se . 
lonial Schoo! 
om Girls 


IN the refined residential section of Washing 
ton. Courses include grades, academi 
lege preparatory, collegiate, fine arts, do: 
science, secretarial and business training. 
dents observe Government operations. Gymn 
athletics, dramatics. Attractive social life with 
tured home influences. For catalog, 


Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal 
1537 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


may secure the attention of real home folks with abundant means 
by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. \ 












MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


For Young Women. 

Occupies beautiful estate and combines ad- 
vantages of city and country. 

High School and a een 

Household Science and Arts 

Secretarial branches. 

Music, Expression and Modern Languages. 
Athletics. 

Address 





THe SECRETARY, Oakcrest, WasHINnGToN, D. C, 





NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Fireproof building in 
Cathedral Close of 40 acres. College Preparatory. Advanced and 
Special Courses. Music and Art. 
The Bishop of Washington, President of the Board of Trustees. 
Jessie C. MCDONALD, M.S., Principal, 
Mount St. Alban, WasHINGTON, D. C. 





GUNSTON HALL 
A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
Preparatory and Academic Courses. 
Two years’ Post-Graduate and College work. 
Music, Art and Expression. 
Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal, 
1916 Florida Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
A resident and day school for Girls. 


Lucy Maperra Wine, A.B., Head Mistress. 
(Mrs. David L. Wing) 
1330 19th St., WASHINGTON, D. C 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
A home school for a limited number of girls between eight and 
sixteen years of age. 
Day departments including Kindergarten. 
Sara K. Lippincott, 
Susan C. BAKER, 





Principals, 
2115 California St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL 
For Girls. 
24th year. 
Limited to graduates of accredited preparatory and high sch 
Two-year college and special courses. 
Effective use of Educational advantages of National Capital. 
2107 ss Street, N. W., Wasuincron, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: Pre- 
ratory; two-year advanced for high school graduates; speci: 
Unrivalled location at the national capital. For catalog, address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
Chevy Chase School, Box H, WASHINGTON, D. ( 














MARYLAND 





HOOD COLLEGE 

For Young Women. Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also 
Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses 
in Pedagogy. Five new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our 
own Garden and Dairy. Terms $450 to $550. 

Jos. H. Appie, LL.D., Pres., Box P, Frepericx, Md. 


TOME SCHOOL 


National Boarding School for Boys. 
Rate $1,000. 
Murray Peasopy Brusa, Ph.D., Director, 
Port Deposit, Mid. 





THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 
33rd year. College Preparatory and Academic. Thorough prepa- 
ration for colleges. Faculty of college-trained Christian women. 
Selected students. Cultural advantages due to location. Excep- 
tionally beautiful home. Catalog. 
Miss Wrimort, A.B., Headmistress. 
1215 St. Paul Street, BALTIMORE, Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE, 1853-1922 
Fireproof Buildings. 
Private—Bath $900. 
Running Water $850. 
Plain Room $800. 
Catalogue. Address 





Box 5 H, Lutuervitte, Md. 


THE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
Established 1832. 
Country School for Girls. 
Simple, Sensible, Thorough. 
Catalogue. : 
Mary S. Briss, Principal, 





P. O. Retsterstown, Md. 





| 


THE ROBERTS-BEACH SCHOOL 


Offers a strong college preparatory course for girls. 
Limited numbers with close individual instruction. 
Attractive home in beautiful suburban Baltimore. 
Ca Address 


Box 300, CATONSVILLE, Md. 


GARRISON FOREST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Less than an hour from Baltimore. A country school with all city 
advantages, in the beautiful Green Spring Valley. Intermediate, C 
lege Preparatory, S; 1 Music and Art Courses. Boarding Dept. 
limited. Horseback riding and all sports. Cosson and Views. 
Miss Mary Moncrierre Livincston, Principal, 
Box H, Garrison, Md. 








A SOUTHERN SCHOOL 
If you have difficulty in making a euitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this iasue, feel periectly tr 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
School Information Bureau, HaRPeR’s MAGAZINE, E 
Franklin Square, N. Y 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


VIRGINIA 












Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, Inc. 


Rt. Rev. Wm. C. Brown, D.D., President. For Boys—St. 
Christopher’s, Westhampton, Richmond {$650); Christchurch, 
Middlesex Co. ($400). For Girls—St. Catherine’s Westhampton, 
Richmond; St. Anne's, Charlottesville ($500); St. Margaret's, 
Tappahannock ($400). Charming Virginia environment, Christian 
culture, scholarship; moderate cost due to Church ownership (Epis- 
copal). For catalogues, address 

Rev. E. L. Woopwarp, M.A., M.D., Dean, 

Diocesan Offices, 400 Old Dominion Trust Bldg., RicHMOND, Va. 
HOLLINS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Founded 1842. 

Standard College Courses for Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 

of Music degrees. 

Admission by certificate or examination. 

300 students. For catalogue, address 

M. Estes Cocke, Secretary, 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school address 
School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, N. Y: 














Box 301, Hottrns, Va. 












Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 

Boys from 44 States last session. Largest Pri- 
vale Academy in the East. Boys ir m 10 te 
20 tat ioen 4 sail eke allt cee er seties, 
Government Academies er Business. 


Rated Honor School by the War hap ene 
ment; the first school in the South to re- 
1,600 feet sea- 
level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous ‘Shenandoah Valley. Separate 
— and special teachers tor younger 
boys. Viilitary training develops obedi- 
ence, health and manly carriage. Fine, 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swimming’ pool 
and athletic park. Daily drills. Boys from 
homes of refinement only desired. Person- 
al, individual instruction by our fuéoria/ 
system. Academy sixty-two years old. 
$600,000 plant, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
proof. Charges $600. Illustrated catalogue free. Address 


Te ee THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
xH (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 





























ceive “this rating. 






































VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elec- 
tive, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, 
Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue. Address 
Mattie P. Harris, President, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-President, 
Box H, ROANOKE, Va. 








RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY, MILITARY 
Work endorsed by colleges and universities. 
Beautiful and healthful location. 
Athletic grounds, new gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Terms $405. 
Special reductions for 2nd term. Address 
E. Sumter Smita—W. R. PHELPs, Principals, 








Beprorp, Va. 








SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
Historic Junior College. Girls and Young Women, 60th year. 
$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Preparatory 
and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Students from many states. 
Ideal climate. Non-sectarian. 
ARTHUR KYLE Davis, A.M., 201 College PI, 





PETERSBURG, Va. 






WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 
For Young Girls. College preparatory and special courses. 
French, the language of the house. The school is planned to teach 
girls how to study, to bring them nearer nature, and to inculcate 
habits of order and economy. No extras. 
MLLe. Lea M. BouLicny, 












Box 8, WARRENTON, Va. 








STUART HALL 


for girls. Seventy-ninth Session. 
alive to needs cf the present. 
Address 





Rich in 


Episcopal school 
Thorough 


traditions of the past; 
college preparation. Outdoor sports. 


Mrs. H. N. Hrits, A.B., 
Box E, STAUNTON, Va. 








MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. Established 1842. 
8th. In the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
modern equipment. Students from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate 
(3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science. Athletics, gymnasium and field. Catalog. 
STAUNTON, Va. 





Term begins Sept. 

















THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have to 
make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among the 
large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind of 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
for whom assistance is required. 





School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
ssth year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near 
Natural Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College Pre- 
paratory. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business, etc. Students from every section of U. S. and outside. 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $485. 
Box 935, BUENA VIsTA, Va. 

















The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls 

Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough prepara- 
tion for all colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre ompe. Athletics. 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalogue and view 

Rt. Rev. Beverty D. Tucker, D.D., (Bishop of the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia), President of Board. 

ANNIE MARION PowELL, A.M., Prin., 















Box 3, CHATHAM, Va. 

















TENNESSEE 






















The Wholesome Stimulus— 


the Summer Camp 









An interesting article un- 
der this title will be found 
preceding the Summer 
Camp Section which im- 
mediately follows these pages 










WARD - BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1922-23 session should 
be made as soon as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses to meet individual needs of students cov- 
ering 4 years preparatory and 2 years college work. 
ows Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, 
ression, Physical Training, Home a an 
and Secretarial Outdoor sports and swimming Ta 
oody Crest is the Sehool Farm and Country 
pe te ae must be accompanied with references. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Box 16 
























Nashville, Tenn. 





Belmont Heights 


















When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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ALABAMA 





Marion 
Institute 


The ARMY and NAVY COLLEGE 


One of the most distinctive 
schools of America 


Superb equipment. 80-acre campus. 
Patronage from every state and ter- 
ritory of the Union and from foreign 
countries. Ideally located in the 
Appalachian foothills in the isothermal 
belt which the Government found 
most satisfactory for training soldiers. Complete 
preparatory and college courses. Unlimited private 
tutoring without extra charge. Junior and Senior 
R.O.T. Complete equipment for military train- 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U.S. Naval 
Academy. 


Designated Honor School, by War Department 
'—— ARMY AND NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Coaching Courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses cover- 
ing the most difficult parts of the first year’s 
work in the Academies to insure success and 
~—_ rank. These courses have the unqualified 
indorsement of the Adjutant General and of the 
Navy Dept. Special Courses for competitive exam- 
inations for appointment to Annapolis and West Point 
and Cadetships in the Coast Guard Academy. Over 
four hundred young men sent to the Govern- 
ment Academies during the War. Since 1919 
Marion men have won appointments in every 
competitive examination they stood. Rates 
moderate. For catalog and information, address 


Col. W. L. Marfee, Pres., Box A, Marion, Alabama 










































GEORGIA 
BRENAUonsexita: 


| 
Select patronage 30 states; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. | 
North of Atlanta, Standard A.B. course; special advantages in | 
music, oratory, art, domestic science, — culture. 31 build. | 
ings. Catalog ard illustrated book. Addres: 
| 






BRENAU, Box F, GAINESVILLE, GA. 








THE PINES 
A school for children under fifteen. 
Small classes. 
Personal supervision. 
Located in virgin pine belt. 
All-the-year-round boarders desired. Rates, $1200.00. 
Miss Luct& Roserts, Principal, THOMASVILLE, Ga. 





THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you have t 
make. If you have difficulty in making a selection from among th: 


large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 


to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kind 
school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the student 
for whom assistance is requested. 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 








aad 
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WEST VIRGINIA 





ST. HILDA’S HALL 


The Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the Shenandoah 
Vailey. College Preparatory. Elective Courses. Music and Art. 
Athletics. Open air classes. Individual instruction. $600. Catalog. 


MARIAH PENDLETON DvuvaAL, Principal, 
CHARLES Town, W. Va. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 
A School for Boys. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Close personal touch with teachers. 
Military drill. At famous health resort. 
Regular courses start in September. Apply early. 
R. E. ALLEN, Supetatenden. 
Box H, BERKELEY Sprincs, W. Va. 

















FLORIDA 


MISSOURI 





SNYDER OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
Fall and Spring—In the Mountains of North Carolina on Lake 
Junaluska. 


Winter, January to March on Captiva Island, Florida, near 
Fort Myers. 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Separate Group for Young Boys. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalog on Request. 
CLARENCE ELMER SNYDER, A.M., 
035 Fine Arts Bldg., Cuicaco, Ill. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
Founded 1827. Fifty minutes from St. Louis, Mo. 
Two and four years courses with degrees. 
Special courses. 
Music Department of unexcelled merit. 
Athletic tield, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis courts. 
J. L. RoEMER, President, Box 622, St. CHARLES, Mo. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 

may secure the attention of real home folks with abundant means 

by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 














NORTH CAROLINA 








Outdoor classes. Limited numbers. Sports in variety. 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President 





BINGHAM SCHOOL, MEBANE irs 


AN IDEAL BOYS’ SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 


ERE, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy feel pets welcome. High moral 
tone. Military organization, begun in 1861.. Lovely lawns. Gymnasium. Ath 
imi i Sonor System. Summer School and Camp. A modern 


with an ancient name, fame and history. Send for catalogue. 


etic park. Celebrated —— 





BOX 17, MEBANE, N. C. 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








the 

















SCHOOLS & 


COLLECES 





ILLINOIS 





unior College and Academy. 

istoric school of Mississippi Valley. 
85th year begins September 18, 1922. 
Standard Junior College, graduates entering leading universities 
as Juniors without examination. 
Academy prepares for Entrance Examinations of Eastern Colleges. 
Special work in Music, Art, Domestic Science, Physical Education. 
Extensive and modern equipment. 300 acres of land. 
Write for catalogue and view book 
Harriet Rick Concpon, Principal, 

Goprrey, Madison Co., Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics and Secretarial. 35 acres. 
buildings. 7oth year. New dormitory this fall. Separate build- 
ing for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Term opens Septem- 


ber 13th, 1922. Catalog. 
Rev. Wm. P. Mckee, Dean, Box 604, Mt. CARROLL, Ill. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 

may secure the attention of real home folks with abundant means 

by placing its announcement in this Educational Directory. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY | 
| 
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MISS HAIRE’S SCHOOL 
The University School for Girls. Boarding and Day School. 
Fireproof building overlooking Lake Michigan. College pre- 
— and graduate courses. Outdoor sports. Annual charges 
1,500. 
Miss ANNA R. Harre, A.B., Principal, 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Curcaco, IIl. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


Strictly college preparatory. Non-military. 
One hour north of Chicago. 
Annual charge $950. Catalog on request. 
Joun Wayne Ricwarps, Headmaster, 
Box 116, Lake Forest, Ill. 





FERRY HALL 

College preparatory, general high school and advanced courses. 
Also special instruction in music, expression and domestic arts and 
sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of twelve acres 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For cata- 
log, address 





Miss ELoise R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 302, LAKE Forest, Iii. 





DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
—— 8-15. Thorough training through the grades. All athlet- 
Boy Scout program. The school with a real home atmos- 
aR Vacation session $142. Regular session $510. No extras, 
Address 
PRESIDENT, 
(100 miles from Chicago) Daxora, II. 











MINNESOTA 





OAK HALL 
St. Paul's distinctive school for Girls. Day and Boarding. 60th 
year. College preparatory, general, domestic science courses. Music 
and dramatic arts. Happy school life. Individual care. Skating, 
Swimming, Riding, Tennis. For booklet, address 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals, 
586 Holly Avenue, ST. PauL, Minn. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 

Registered for Teachers’ License by the N. Y. Board of Remete, 
Accredited by the Ass'n of American Univs. Holds Membershi 
the N. Central Ass'n of Colleges. Standard degree courses in rte 
and Science leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Conservatory of Music is maintained in connection with 
the College. Address THE SECRETARY, Wrnona, Minn. 





A ‘SCHOOL | IN THE WEST 





The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square,.N. Y. 





SAINT MARY’S HALL 
Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. Boarding school for girls 
and Junior College. og course; prepares for leading colleges. 
— and art. Cata solcons 
Rt. Rev. Frank A. M CELWAINE, D.D., Rector. 
Miss Amy Lowey, Principal, 
Box 445-A, FARIBAULT, Minn. 











INDIANA 





TUDOR HALL SCHOOL 
Successful preparation for all colleges for women, and for uni- 
versities. General and Special Courses. Fireproof school and 
residence buildings. Science laboratories. Art studio. Gymna- 
sium. Roof playground. Catalogue. 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal, 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 


For catalog, address 


THE COMMANDING OFFICER, Cutver, Ind. 











OHIO 





HARCOURT PLACE SCHOOL 
Established 1888. Boarding School for Girls, 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Hed ——_ — the Registrar. 

iss HARRITTE MERWIN, Bas 
Miss SARA MCDOWELL GAITHER, { Principals, 
GamBieEr, Ohio. 





MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thirty-eighth y 
unior College’ = Preparatory Courses. 
wer School. 
Summer Camp—July and August. 
Orvon GrarF Brown, President, 
Box 78, GERMANTOWN, Ohio 








WISCONSIN 





MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 
Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. 
An accredited and standard school for girls. 
A four year course for college entrance. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Catalogue. 
Anna A. RAYMOND, Principal, 
Box H, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 


KEMPER HALL 
Founded 1870. A”secondary school for girls, under the charge 
of the Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. Collese Preparatory and General Courses, 
For catalogue, address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, : 
Kemper Hall, Kenosua, Wis. 

























































































SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


WISCONSIN (continued) 








NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY 
AND NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


70 miles 
from Chicago 

College~ preparatory. ~ Every 
improvemegt «in - sanitation, 
heating and’ lighting.  Fire- 
roof. <A fixed price covers 
yoard, tuition, uniforms and 
all necessary expense including pocket money. Limit, 200. 
Early registration necessary. School maintains annual Sum- 

mer School and Naval Camp. Catalog. Address 


Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 








ves 


























SHt-Aobus Military Reademy 
EPISCOPAL E AMERICAN RUGBY 


answers the problem of training the 
boy. Here a corps of enthusiastic and 
experienced men are engaged in the 
most fascinating employment in the 
world. They have a oe with 
hundreds of boys. They have become 
specialists. Their judgment is sound; 
their insight keen; their vision unob- 
scured. 

The boy who puts himself in har- 
mony with the system they have de- 
veloped will be in the way of gaining 
a sound body—an alert and self-re- 
liant mind,and the soul of a MAN. 
Catalog, address 


Box 5 E, Delafield 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 





TEXAS 





EL PASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A school of eastern standards in the sunshine of the Southwest. 
College preparatory, General Academic, and Music courses; physical 
education. Beautiful i buidings: tio and porches for outdoor study. 

Miss-OrA W. L. SLATER. A. Bo Wellesley, P 

Miss OvGa E. TAFEL, University Cincinnati rincipals. 


L Paso, Texas 


THE MISS HOCKADAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory School for Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. 
Outdoor eports the entire year. 


ress 
Miss Eta HocKkapay, 
DALtas, Texa 














NEW MEXICO 


TRAVEL 





NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 

Offers four-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical, and_ Geolog- 
ical Engineering, and General Science. Strong faculty. Excellent 
equipment. Near mining districts. Small tuition. Dormitories. 
Dry, mild climate. No summer field work required. Classes not 
over-crowded 


E. H. WELLS, President, Socorro, N. M. 





Mrs. Kent’s School of Foreign Study and Travel 
A cultured home with the finest instruction and influence. 
Trips to Switzerland, Italy, and England. 

Mrs. Maupe Grant KENT, Principal, 
40 Rue Francois Premier, Paris, France. 
or booklet, address 
Miss HELEN TEMPLE CooKE, Dana Hall, WELLESLEY, Mass 














CALIFORNIA 





THE SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


Resident and Day Pupils. Eleven Acres. Country Life and 
Sports. Sleeping-porches. Open-air school rooms. Riding. Swim- 
ming all the year round. Basis of work, clear thinking. 

MARIAN L. CHAMBERLAIN, au Principal, 

P. O. Box 506, SANTA BarBara, Cal. 


SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
College preparatory. Offers best in academic and military in 
struction. Fully accredited. Christian character training en 
phasized. Army detail. Outdoor sports entire year. Located 
near ocean. Summer Sessions. Address 
Capt. Tuomas A. Davis, President, 
Paciric Beacn, Cal. 





GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Thirty-first year begins Sept. 28th. Accredited. Offers General, 
College Preparatory, Special courses—2 years post-graduate work, 
vocational, cultural. Beautiful Spanish bldgs. Out-door life a 
reality 
Miss Parsons and Miss DENNEN, Principals, 
Adams St., Los’ ANGELES, Cal. 








A WESTERN SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
the large number of schools advertised in this i issue, feel perfectly free 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 


School Information Bureau, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 














THE MARLBOROUGH | 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LOS ANGELES 


A private high school for boarding and 
day pupils 
Thirty-third year. Certificate rights to all 
colleges. History of art. Strong music course. 
Domestic art and science. Basketball; three 
tennis courts; Horseback riding. Beautiful 
new buildings. 


Mrs. G. A. CASWELL, Principal 
5031 West Third Street Los Angeles, Cal. 

















PAGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. A school 
whose military system is modified to méet 
the needs of growing boys. Thorough- 
ness in primary and mmar grade work 
goes hand in hand with military training 
to inculcate orderliness, _promptitude and 
obedience. Page will give your. boy the 
right start toward earnest, successful man- 
hood. The high, healthful location be- 
tween city and-ocean affords a beautiful 
home in a matchless climate. 

You should have the latest Page cata- 
log. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 941, Los Angeles, Cal. 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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DE ce wee at 


YELLOWSTONE ‘tis Wout 
AND TRAIL CAMP 


For active boys of 12 te 90 July 1 to August 20 
In our most fascinating Nationa] Park and wild life sanctuary. 
[ Real exploration and wilderness adventure, with emphasis on 
icraft, trail lore and natural history. Staff of university 
trained in forestry, natural science, art and organized recre- 
ation. Fine log lodges and tents. Development of self-reliance 
und character (the hardy virtues without roughness) through 

natural pastimes under careful guidance in a cultured atmosphere. 
1 ong horseback trips from permanent camp within the Park. 
Opportunity daily to study and photograph big game—antelope, 
elk, buffalo, mountain sheep, bear and beaver—in its native 
haunts. Swimming, trout fishing, mountain-climbing, water 
sports, campfire ceremonials. Exploration of Yellowstone Lake, 
Grand Canyon and the magic geysers. Extensive auto tour of 
region. Groups personally conducted from East and West 
points. A select camp, easy ofaccess and unique in educational 
value. Endorsed by National Park Service. Illustrated Booklet. 


ALVIN G. WHITNEY, A.8., Director, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 























Camp Terra Alta 
Terra Alta, W. Va. 


6th Season 


Directed. by 
COMMANDANT of the StaunTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
On Lake Terra Alta, main line B. and O. R.R., 130 miles 
southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 feet above sea level. Aver- 
age summer temperature 70 degrees. 
B 000 equipment. Athletic and water sports, bowl- 
, billiards, hikes—all under strict supervision. 


"ae drill and target practice. 
Academic instruction. Music. 
June 29 to August 24. $200. Free Booklet. 
Until June sth, address 
The Commandant, Box 451 G, Staunton, Va. 
After June sth, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W. Va. 














CAMP KEETOOSA 
In the Ozark Mountains, near Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
, Horseback riding, Swimming, Tennis, Archery, Natural Sciences, 
Vireless, Handicrafts. Limited membership. Delightful summer 
imate. Illustrated booklet. 
Prof. D. H. MarKnam, 
University of Arkansas, FAYETTEVILLE, 


(CAMP ¥*& VEGA | 


CHARLESTON LAKE 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
(Only 12 hours from New York City) 


Ark. 











A select camp for boys. One college councilor 
for every 5 boys. Bungalows, 4 motor boats, sail 
boat, unusual fishing. Doctor and trained nurse. 
Camp mother. 1000 mile radio receiving set. 
Radio instruction. Personal supervision. 


For booklet, write 
WILLIAM H. HAZEL 
Bre West 47th St. New York City a 























SUMMER 
ULVER. SCHOOLS 


Let your boy spend the happiest time of his life 
withus. A Culver summer is different from any he 
has ever known. Here he learns to sail a boat, ride a 
horse, swim, hike and any number of other things, 
with a two million dollar equipment to help him have 
a good time. The best of instruction in everything. 
At the end of the summer he will have acquired 
strength and knowledge that will be of help and pleas- 
ure to him the rest of his life. Special woodcraft 
school for younger boys. Send for booklet of school 
tha interests you. Address = 





Aviation 








Executive Aide 
CULVER INDIANA 


(on Lake Maxinkuche) 

















KAMP KAW BAW GAM. 

Onota, Michigan, for boys 8 to 18. 

Rate $225 includes boating, fishing, swimming, sports, wood- 
craft, handicraft, and tutoring if desired. 


New equipment, expert instructors, camp mother, counsclor 
to every seven boys. 
On small lake, within eighty rods of Lake Superior, with advan- 
tages of both lak 
Write for porn ci and i.lustrated literature to 
H. Orvit_e BELL, Director, 
to Parkmont, LyncHBuRG, Va. 


AD-A-WA-GAM CAMP 
For Christian Boys. 
Tomahawk Lake, Oneida County, Wisconsin 
Log Cabins, Canoe Trips, Indian Ponies, Medical Supervision. 


Captain Ropert A. YOouNG, Director, 
TOMAHAWK LAKE, Wis. 














Cc A M P 
FOR BOYS 


MIAM 


In the woods on the banks of the Big Miami. Healthful, body- 
and-mind-building recreation. Hiking, boating, fishing, swimming 
and athletic games. Lectures and entertainments around the camp 
fire. The camp attends the Miami Valley Chautauqua, hearing great 
preachers, statesmen, scientists, lecturers, musicians and entertain- 
ers. Many historic and prehistoric places of interest within casy 
hiking distance. For booklet, address 


Col. ORVON GRAFF BROWN. Geumenteva, | Ohio 
Under direction of Miami Military 














When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Camp’ Wachusett 


FOR BOYS 
\g 


Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 


20th season. 7 buildings. 
Boating, fishing, canoe- 
ing, swimming. New 
athletic field. Sports are 
planned according to phys- 
ical ability of each boy. No 
tents. FisHer huts. Music, 
games and a good time 
every night. Camp con- 
tests. Tutoring if desired. 
References. Write for 
booklet. 

REV. LORIN WERSTER, L.H.D. 


Holderness School, 
Plymouth, N, H. 














CAMP PENACOOK 


North Sutton, N. H. 
I'wenty-fourth Season. 
Rate $250. 
Limited {number of desirable boys from 9 
to 16. 
All field and water sports. 
I-xperienced counselors. 
Exceptional equipment. 
Wholesome food. Address 
R. B. MATTERN, M.S., 
Doszs FERRY-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 








CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Asquam Lake, N. H. 
In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, active, 
outdoor life. 37th year. For circulars, address 
Epwin De Mente, A.B., Director, 
1404 Raleigh Avenue, NorFoLk, Va. 











re age Se Le ee 


This is the 29th year of 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN a ay * te 


On Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain 
Between the Green and Adirondack Mountains 
Up early in the morning after all night in a tent—pine laden air— 
dash into lake—hearty breakfast and off for the day's sports. Out 
all day fishing, rowing, swimming, or land sports—all under ex- 
perienced men. Booklet 


H. BROWN, President Berkeley-irving School, 305 West 83rd St., N.Y.C. 

















ON MANHANNOCK ISLAND 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N. H. 


HERE A BOY LIVES his summer vacation 

boy fashion. Out of doors, in the woods, on 
water, around the campfire, swimming, hiking, car 
ing, playing baseball, tennis and doing just the thi 
a live, vigorous boy wants to do. All activities ur 
expert guidance. Complete equipment for health: 
comfortable camp life. Good food, fresh meats, n 
and vegetables in abundance. Separate camps { 
juniors and seniors. The autumn camp is a 1 
special feature. Write for illustrated catalog. 


L. D. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Teele-Wooket Camps for Girls, Roxbury, Vt. 








CAMP COBBOSSEE 
Cobbossee Lake, Winthrop, Maine. Limited to 80 Boys. 
12 to 18. Expert instruction in all land and water sports. S 
did equipment. Horses. Wireless. Dramatics. Movies 
toring. esident Physician. 20th Season. Booklet. 
H. MARSANS, 
519 Second Street, BROOKLYN, N 


CAMP COBBOSSEE JUNIOR 
Cobbossee Lake, Winthrop, Maine. Limited to 40 Boys. ges 
7 to 11. Bungalows electrically lighted. Spectal equip: 
Individual attention. Wholesome and proper nourishment. 
ident Physician. Camp mother. Booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. MARSANS, 
519 Second Street, BROOKLYN, N. \ 
SAKUKIAK CAMP 
East Brownfield, Maine. 
For boys from ten to fifteen. In personal charge of an ex- 
pee physician. In the eastern foot-hills of the Whit 
Mountains, one mile from trunk rail line. Swimming, athletx 
field, mountain climbing. Booklet on request. 
WHITMAN G. STICKNEY, M.D., 
WILD-CROFT 
The Camp for Boys, Lake Sebago, Maine. The place for the 
**Making of Manhcod thru Boyhood Pleasures.” 
Expert direction in all camp activities. 
Simple life of health and safety. For booklet, address 
STANLEY L. FREESE, Camp Director, 
P. O. Box 15, WALTHAM, Ma 








BEVERLY, Ma 








CAMP OSSIPEE 
For boys 9 to 15. More than a Camp. 
19th Season on Lake Ossipee, in the White Mountains, N. II 
Conducted like a Club—in the interest of boys and for the «<atis- 
faction of parents—by the Headmaster of one of the oldest < 
»st-known private schools. For circular, address 
O. R. GuiLp, Secretary, Nassau Place, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


CAMP THURSTON FOR BOYS 

So. Lyndeboro, N. 

Ideal spot for oe on 500 acre lot. 

If you want an agreeable surprise send for folder; you will f 
the place where you {want to send your boy—and the place he 
would rather go. 

J. H. PHILBRICK, 





14 Columbus Ave., Saucus, Mass. 





ALGONQUIN LODGE FOR OLDER BOYS 


On Lake Memphremagog, Newport, Vt. A carefully manag: 
camp for boys, fifteen years and over. Enrollment limited 


twelve boys. 150 acres. Unsurpassed for healthfulness and natural 


beauty. Physician. Telephone. Experienced councilors. Tut 


ing, swimming, tennis, golf, riding, canoeing, fishing. References 


required. Information from M. J. KENDALL, LEBANON, N. Ii 





CAMP WAUMBEK 
Ellsworth, N. H. 
A summer home for Boys 8-16. 
Early enrollment urged. 
Catalog on request. Address 
A. B. SUTHERLAND, Director, 
Prymoutn, N. H. 





CAMP PINNACLE FOR BOYS 
Lyme, N. H. 
“The top notch camp of quality.” 
Limited to 70 boys. 
Booklet on request. 
Mr. and Mrs. ALvin D. THAYER, Directors, 
20 Homecrest St., LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Biees. 
CAMP YUKON for deve 


Winthrop, Maine 

his Camp guaranteés that your boy will have Proper supervision. in- 
ng medical care and matron’s attention; that he will have good and 
ient food. lern, equ * en for he id and 
sports complete, including horsebac kand gx The locatior 
e at Lake Conbosseecontee’s shore, near g od tarvia roads an 
s from the railroad. Choice of tent s or bungalows. New large 
in “YL ia furnishes ple nty of space for dining, indoor recreation anc 

lter trom stormy con litions. 9th Season 


FRANK BD. SMITH, 353 East 163rd Street, New York, Melrose 3370 


Sanitary conditions moc 




















MITIGWA CAMP 

Dodge Pond, Rangeley, Maine. 

A healthy, happy, summer outdoors for the boy. 

Mm, Canoe and mountain trips with guides. 
Catia Water sports and athletics. 
A thoughtful, adequate and experienced leadership. 
The 
A booklet on request. 
O. W. FAIRCHILD, Jr., 







membership is limited. 


nee OF ety 


48 Grove Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CAMP MINNEWAWA 





For Boys. On Sebago Lake and Panther Pond at Raymond, 
Maine. Eleventh season. Fine new equipment. All Athletic 
and Aquatic Sports. Hiking, Scouting, Camp- and Wood-craft. 


Excellent counselors. A Family Camp. p 
Guy W. CHIPMAN, Director, Principal Friends School, 
112 Schermerhorn St., BRooKLyn, N. Y. 





POKOMOKE 

Sebago Lake, Maine. 

For the Southern Boy. 6th Season. 
Sports and Trips. Lakes, Mountains, and Ocean. Dietitian and 
Camp Mothers. Work, Play, Health, Friendships. Recreational 
Education. Send references with application for booklet. 

H. B. Hanpy, A.M., 2218-A Grove Ave, RICHMOND, Va. 


WE WILL INSERT 
your camp advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six 
times, seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve 
times, seven dollars and forty-four cents each insertion. 

Harrer & BroTHerRs, New York. 


Fully equipped. Unusual 





| 





CAMP KATAHDIN 


Forest Lake, Sweden, Maine 
Juniors Seniors Trips Athletic Conditioning 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


A camp with 21 years of splendid traditions. 
Appointments of camp, simple. Real camp 
life. Health conditions exceptional. Activ- 
ities include real mountain and canoe trips, 
all branches land and water sports, horseback 
riding, woodcraft, nature study, tutoring. 





Special athletic training season continucs 
to September 14. 


Number limited. References required. 
Send for booklet, giving age and pertinent 
facts. 


GEORGE E. PIKE, B.S. 
or RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M. 
Duxbury, Mass. 











Camp RHineo 


On Long Lake, Harrison, Maine 
FOR. boys 7 to 15 inclusive who can afford to pay a fair 


price for exceptional advantages. Kineo’s wide range 
of activities is in charge of mature men who are safe 
counselors and leaders. 

Sports and hobbies every virile boy loves—all at their 
best. Horsemanship, swimming, water sports in variety. 
Mountain trips, ocean cruises, handicraft in wood and 
metal; electricity, auto and motor boat schools. 

Radio telephone. Wireless school. 
Moral and physical safe-guards everywhere. 
Camp comforts. Safe comradeship. State age. 


Address IRVING D. McCOLL 
Hotel McAipin, New York City 




















CAMP WAHCONAH FOR BOYS 
A home camp limited to twenty boys. Situated at the foothills 
of the White Mountains on Newfound Lake. Swimming, Tennis, 
and Hiking. Very best of food, competent councilors, and a well 
balanced program of camp life. Send for booklet. 
R. A. WATKINS, 
Bates College, LEwiston, Me. 





CAMP OXFORD 
A summer camp for boys. Twenty-second season. 
“I recommend Camp Oxford without reserve as a healthful, 
happy. helpful summer place for boys."—Bishop Edwin Holt 
ughes. 
Send for booklet. 


A. F. CALDWELL, A.M., Oxrorp, Me. 











Dr. E. F. Robinson, Bryant Bldg.,Kansas City, Mo.,says: 
** It gives me great pleasure to tell you how much benefit 
Billy received at your camp in the Maine woods. He gained 

ten pounds and seems more i rou and acta ¢ both prys- 

ically and mentally. He g j with 

yx rs. Robinson an ‘T are both Gelighted to know of a 

sere Such care and intelligent instruction are given 








suaommer 








Bear Mountain Camp 
Can Do As Much For Your Boy 


A select, high grade summer camp for boys in ‘the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains, Harrison, Me. Situated in 
the Maine pines on the sandy shores of Bear Lake. Con- 
scientious, experienced supervision at all times by men of 
high character. Camp Mother. Ages 7to 17. Tuition 
$275.00 for eight weeks. Send for booklet. 


HAROLD J. STAPLES, Director, BIDDEFORD, ME. 














NORRIDGEW OCK 


OAKLAND, MAINE 


Offers to the boy the best that there is in camping. Three pine-cov- 
ered islands of seventy-five acres on East Lake, one of the famous 


CAMP 


FOR BOYS 


Canoe trips, fishing, tennis, baseball, swimming, 
football and tutoring. Modern sleeping bungalows. Experienced 
leadership. Camp mother. Boys eight to eighteen years. May we 
send you an illustrated booklet? 


ARTHUR M. CONDON 


Belgrade Lakes. 


Northampton, Mass. 











When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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* ~~ a. 4 eee: ee “EA . 
Septal be ly ’ ee eT Se he 

Beautiful secluded peninsula, 70 acres, pine, [balsam-fir, and 
oak. New peeled log camps, large fireplace for salt driftwood. 


Most beautiful location on Maine coast. Swimming, hiking, 
baseball, tennis and other sports. Best of trained counselors, 


Booklets on request. 
ERNEST E. NOBLE, Manager, Portland, Me. 














Camp Pak: -0- = Micendliine 

For Boys 8 to 17 
In the Adirondacks on beautiful Long Pond. 
300 acres of woodland. Boys divided into 
five separate groups according to ages. 
Charges include R.R. fares, trips, laundry, 
and two hours of tutoring daily. 

One of the Oldest and Best 


Address Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, Principal 
Peekskill Military Academy 


17th Season Box D-5 Peekskill, N.¥. 














KAMP KILL KARE 
Beautifully situated on Great Back Bay, Lake Champlain. 


Location offers unusual opportunities for a wide variety in 
camp life. Hikes to the Adirondacks and Green Mountains. 
Motorboat trips to historic points on the lake including Montreal. 
Fully equipped for all field and water sports, canoeing, swimming, 
baseball diamond, three tennis courts. Manual training and 
campcraft. High power wireless station. Tents and bungalows. 


Sixteenth season. Address 
Raps F. Perry, Director, 
Principal Morristown High School, Box N, Morristown, N. J. 


— 
| 

| 
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CAMP MEENAHGA 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
For boys ‘12 to 16 years of age 


T the home of The Adirondack - Florida 
School, between Paul Smith’s and Loon | 
Lake. Entire school equipment used by the ' 
Camp. Mountain climbing. Three to ten 
day canoe and camping trips. Individual 
tents. A councilor to every five boys. Resi- 
dent nurse. Initiative and responsibility de- 
veloped. Tutoring if desired. Address 


L. H. SOMERS, Headmaster | 


The Adirondack-Florida School } 
ONCHIOTA Franklin Co. NEW YORK | 

















CAMP CHENANGO 
Cooperstown, N. Y., on Beautiful Otsego Lake. A Summer Ca:)p 
for Boys 7 to 15 Years. All Sports, Horseback Riding, Manu: 
Training, Nature Lore, Woodcraft. Season Eight Weeks, $250 
A Camp with Home Influences. 
A. A, LOVELAND, "Phone, Flatbush 764-] 
251 Maple St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN 
Woodland, New York. Younger boys exclusively. Eighteenth 
season. Make your boy happy, strong, through an out-of-door life 
cluding woodcraft, hiking, nature-lore, manual training, swimm 
and all sports. Matured supervision and modern sanitation. Book 
Mr. H. H. Littwe, 





Lincoln High School, Jensey City, N. J 


A CAMP FOR BOYS 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are at 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selec 
the camp best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, N. \ 


DUNCAN SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


On Great South Bay. Instruction in all preparatory subje 
by experienced teachers. Athletics, swimming, yachting, golf, t 
nis, horses, theatricals, delightful social life. Trip of five weeks 
to 7 -uropean Battlefields at close of session. Prospectus. 
. C. DUNCAN, 
Irving School, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


THORN MOUNTAIN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Jackson, N. H. The school of concentration and achievement 
8th season. Altitude 1600 feet. 6 weeks course for high school 
examinations, 8 weeks course for college examinations; July 18th 
to September 12th. 
G. A. Buses, A.B., D.D., Director, 
3 Hammond St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





g 











Camp WW am panoas 
16th Season Cape Cod Buzzards Bay 
A salt water camp for boys from 8 to 16. Scouting over 
old Indian trails. Land and water sports, prizes. Athletics 
under experienced college men. Instruction in life saving. 
Military drill. Camp mother. Booklet. 
Mrs. Bertrand E. Taylor, Director, Mr. Aldrich Taylor, 
Advisory Dir. 234 Grant Ave., Newton Centre, Mass. 


When writing to camps please 








CAMP MON-O-MOY 
For Boys. West Harwich, Mass. South Shore, Cape C 
Modern equipment; managed by experienced educators; car 
mother; magnificent beach; superb swimming; sailing; canoein g 
deep sea fishing; baseball, basketball, tennis. Expert  tutorin: 
Illustrated booklet. Harriman L. Dopp, Executive Officer, 
Worcester Academy, WORCESTER, Mass 





CAMP WONPOSET 
Bantam Lake, Connecticut. 
A camp for young boys in the Berkshires. 
100 miles from N. Y. City. 
Everything a boy can wish for. 
Write for camp book. 


Rosert B. TINDALE, 31 East 71st St., N. Y. C. 





SAGAWATHA LODGE 
On Bantam Lake, Conn. 100 miles from New York City. 
Cabin Camp for 40,Boys. eal spot. Land and water sports. 
Athletic field, ‘endergrousd shooting range, hiking and canoeing. 
Cee mother, experienced counselors. For booklet or interview. 
Dr. J. H, Hosss, een 
LaKESIDE, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Wilderness Camp 


of the Raymond Riordon School 


HorSESHOE, St. LAwRrRENCE County, N. Y. For boys 
Eight to Nineteen, enrollment limited. 

\ 3,000-acre game preserve on a 400-acre lake. Most 
modern camp equipment—large and very complete athletic 
field—big enough for all sports at once—fertile private 
garden. Located in the heart of the Adirondacks, nineteen 
miles from a village even, but on the main line of the New 
York Central to Montreal. Step off the train and there 
you are. The primitive, without loss of civilization. 
Excellent food, properly cooked. Modern quarters for 
parents and friends. Low fee, as the Camp utilizes the 
School organization and its trained male staff. Booklet. 
Address 


RAYMOND RIORDON, Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 














A CAMP FOR BOYS 


he facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your demands. Address 

School Information Bureau, HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


CAMP POCONO FOR BOYS 


8to16 years. Junior and Senior groups. Highest point in Pocono 

s. on 2 mile lake. Easily accessible train or auto from Phila. or 

New York. All water and woods activities under careful guidance 

ofe ‘caperiemeedl counselors. Resident Physician. Tutoring if desir 
resh milk and vegetables. Moderate rates. 1 or 2 months. 

Mr CHAUNCEYG. PAXSON, 2414 Bryn Mawr Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 











CAMP FERN 


Admits boys 8 to 16 years old. 
Located in eastern Pennsylvania at Mehoopany. 
- sports. Tutoring free. Minimum rates. 
Jntil June 1oth, address 
M M. SLATER, Box 82, Lone VaLiey, N. J. 
After June t1oth, address Camp | Fern, MBHOOPANY, Pa. 


POLE BRIDGE CAMP 


Matamoras, Pike Co., Pa. A wonderful camp on a 
mountain top in the Water Gap region overlooking the 
Delaware, only 90 miles from N. Modern equip- 
ment. Hiking, swimming, all sports supervised. For 25 
Boys, 8 to 14 yrs. Booklet. E. Hoyt PALMER, Mgr., 

75 Yale Sta., New HAVEN, Conn. 








An ideal spot for Junior boys on beau- 
tiful Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 1500 ft. 
elevation. One of the best equipped 
camps in the country. Horseback rid- 
ing, hiking, swimming, athletics, ten- 
nis, fishing, boating, and manual train- 
ing. Directed by matured men with 
high standards. Fun combined with 


all-around development. 


Write for Booklet. f 
Rev. R. CARL STOLL | 
20 College Hill, Snyder, N. Y. 








ST. LAWRENCE CRUISING CAMP FOR BOYS 


= Cruising on large powerful yacht camping on shore—inland trip 
Hudson River, Lake Champlain, St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
Rivers—Visiting Montreal and Quebec—complete equipment, ex- 
cellent food—all camp activities, experienced leaders—limited to 
30 Boys ages 10-16. Rates $250. Yacht leaves New York July rst, 
returns September 2nd. Booklet. Box 242, SEWAREN, N. J. 








MASSAWIPPI SUMMER SCHOOL 

North Hatley, Quebec, just north of Newport, Vt. 

Fifteenth season. Spring Term in new headquarters, for pupils 
who take school or college examinations in June. Our work often 
saves a year. Address 





Dr. CHARLES Upson CLARK, 


50 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. C. 











FOR BOYS 





AND GIRLS 





CAMP DEER HEAD 
Select camp Adirondacks Mountains. 
Limited to 25 children—ages 5 to 13. 
All field and water sports. Experienced Councilors. 
Wholesome food, Camp Mother. Booklet on request. 
Mrs. GeorGe C. Moopy, 
Box 15, Station “L,” N. ¥. C. 





SUNSHINE CAMP 

In beautiful Muskoka, Canada. 

An exclusive camp life for{the mental training of nervous 
boys and girls. 

18 years experience. 

“No fads, no frills, just real life.” Write 
Prof. Guy DE LESTARD 

191 College Street, 


A SUMMER CAMP 


For your boy or girl? If you are planning to send your boy or 
girl to a camp next summer, we would commend for your consider- 
ation the announcements that appear in the Summer Camp Section 
of this issue. The facilities of our School Information Bureau are 
also at your command for any additional assistance you may require 
in selecting the summer camp best suited to your demands. 
Address School Information Bureau 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


TorONTO, Ont. 





THE MINNE-WONKA CAMPS 

Wisconsin. Camp Minne-wonka for Boys—Virgin and Deer Lakes. 
Minne-Wonka Lodge for Girls—Little Fork and Island Lakes. Two 
distinct Camps nine miles apart. Completely equipped buildings— 
athletic See ene Seen beaches. Resident physicians and 
nurses—mature counsellors. Write for illustrated booklet. W. O, 
GREENE, Dr. F. H. EWERHARDT, Pierce > Bidg., St. Lou 1s, Mo. 


MONTESSORI CAMP 


Wycombe, Pennsylvania 








%. miles from Philadelphia—7o from New 
fork. 140 acres. Cottage plan also Tents 


Children Three to Twelve Years 
SCIENTIFIC DIRECTION has obtained results 


in conduct, happiness and health of over 600 
children enrolled. Individual supervision. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHARGE— Athletic directors. 


Physicians, etc. Complete equipment. Modern 
sanitation. Inspection daily. 
NINE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE an important 


factor when thoughtful parents are seeking satisfac- 
tory resultsin camp. References exchanged. Reser- 
vations limited. Rate $200. A.W. Paist, Directress. 


| Montessori First Boarding and Day School, Phila.,Pa. 
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FOR GIRLS _ 








DOCTOR PETTIT CAMPS 


Three Separate and Distinct, Salt Water 
Camps at Sheiter Island, N. Y. 
Extensive water front on two bays. Sailing excellent. 
Horseback riding and all outdoor sports. 
MANHANSACEK for Girls 7—13 
SEWANHAKA for Girls 14—20 
PECONIC for Grown People 
Mother and daughter or sisters may be near 
each other while in separate camps on salt 
water. 100 miles from New York. 140 miles 
from Boston. Foy idius’d Booklet, address 
HENRY G. PETTIT, M.D. 
27th Year as Camp Owner and Director 
106 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 





































ClampNioucere 


On-Leake -Camplain 
Willsbovough.,New York, 


FOR OLDER GIRLS 


For girls 1S years of age and over. Unusual op- 
portunity for college and school girls, professional and 
business young women to enjoy a healthy vacation 
out-of-doors. Registration limited. Illustrated cata- 
logue. 

Fanny E. Bickley Margaret Lyall 
1626 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 38, Mass. 











On Indian Lake, Adirondacks. 


a real camper. 
Post Office, Sabael, N. Y. 
For booklet, address 
Miss SALLiE E. WILSON, 





Box H, National Cathedral School, WasHINGToN, D. C. 


CAMP AREY 


On lovely Lake Keuka, N. Y. A camp unique mm its life, spirit 
and associations; unusual record of health, development and hap- 
iness. Restricted enrollment; all land and water sports careful- 
y supervised by expert instructors, horseback, cercle frangais, 


resident nurse. 


Mrs. A. FONTAINE, ROSLYN HeiGuts, N. Y. 


With all the delights of water, mountains and 
woodland—the place for a girl who wishes to be 











CAMP SEYON 


Pilot Knob on Lake George, N. Y. 

Woodcraft and Campcraft, for a few girls b« 
tween twelve and sixteen years of age, supervised 
by College women who are “‘at home” when “ out 
' of doors.” 

i} 
<y Yon, Marcia C. Noyes, Directress, 
1211 Cathedral St., BALTIMORE, Md 





WANAKENA CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Pilot Knob-on-Lake George, N. Y. ‘‘ Everyone happily occupied 


and safe"’ the camp ideal. All field and water sports, motor boat- 
ing, aquaplaning, mountain climbing, riding, dancing, handcrafts 
Expert councilors, trained nurse. Booklet. Councilor staff completed. 


Mrs. R. B. BoNTECOU, Pitot Knos, N. Y 
Until May, IrHaca, N. Y. 











For Girls. In Lake Placid Region of the Adirondacks. 
Separate Camps—Juniors, 8-14; Seniors, 14-20. 
Every provision for comfortable, pleasant camp life. Lake and 
mountains combine to form a beautiful playground. Canoeing, 
horseback riding, swimming, mountain climbing. Expert direc- 
tors for every activity. Registered nurse. Open-air dining-room 
and sleeping porches. References required. Catalog. Address 


Camp Director, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 




















& Camp Jeanne dArc 


‘THE Catholic Camp for Girls. 110 acres 

on Lake Chateaugay, Adirondacks, N. Y. 
All land and water sports. Arts and Crafts. 
Picturesque bungalows. Modern sanitation. 
Fresh dairy products and vegetables from 
own farm. Experienced counsellors. Catholic 
training, high ideals. Membership limited 
to 40. Booklet upon request. Apply to 


RUTH M. ISRAEL, Director 
117 South 43rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 2408 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 
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TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 





For Girls 
under 20 years) 


A 300-acre wonderland in the Green Mountains. 


Enthusiastic counselors are carefully chosen. 


THE WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Green-wooded mountainsides, tumbling water, calls of birds, light-hearted laughter of happy girls, horseback rides along 
hady trails, lasting friendships—all these are happy memories of glorious summer days at The eela-Wooket Camps. 

Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private swimming pond, sleeping bun- 
galows, screened dining rooms and a central assembly hall for music, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. 
The Teela-Wooket Camps are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding 
Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. 


Camp Idlewild on Lake Winnepesaukee, N.H.., is for boys. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ey, 


Roxbury 
Vermont 


and thorough instruction in hors 
Write for illustrated booklet. 

















HANOUM 


Camps for Girls 


Foothills of Green Mountains. Hill camp ,or girls under 
15. Lake camp for girls over 15. Highest ideals of com- 
radeship and sportsmanship. Gypey trips, horseback rid- 
ing, water sports, canoeing. Write for illustrated booklet. 
Prof. and Mrs. C. H. FARNSWORTH, Teachers College, New York, W. Y. 

All counselor positions filled. 








WwW, oO A GIRLS’ CAMP 
yn na Differing from Others 
On Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 


Noted for its Kentucky Saddle Horses, 
Riding Instruction, Golf, Tennis. 

Bungalows with electric lights and run- 
ning water, located in a pine grove. 

Situated on beautiful lake affording all 
water sports. 

Efficient care and suitable supervision 
for Lo. 

Number limited to 100, Early book- 
ing essential. 

References furnished and required. For 
booklet, address 


WYNONA CAMP 
293 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Lake Morey Club (a modern hotel) 
under same management. 























CAMP IDLEPINES FOR GIRLS 
Bow Lake, Strafford, N. H. 
Swimming, horseback riding, dancing, corrective 
exercises, arts and crafts, nature study. 
Girls from eight to seventeen. 
irs. S. EVANNAH PRICE, 
40 High St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 














Winnes hewauka 
FOR GIRLS 
In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best of every- 


Camp 


LUNENBURG, VERMONT 


thing for the t girls. Free horseback riding, water and 
field sports, handicrafts, music and dancing under expert 
instructors. Sponson and war canoes. Cozy screened bun- 
galows. Spring and artesian well water, modern plumbing. 
Satisfied parents and happy girls tell the story. Booklet on 


request. Herbert F. Balch., Dept. A, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 











NAVAJO 

On Lake Thompson. July 1—Aug 27. Terms $250 in- 
)cluding riding—tutoring trips to Mt. Washington. The 
camp of high standards for 50 girls 8-20 years. Land and 
water sports. Handicrafts. Hikes. Graduate personnel. 
References. Registration limited to 50. Catalog. Coun- 

sellor positions are all filled. 
CLARA HENDERSON, Dir., 1619(until 6-20) Eutaw PI., BALTIMORE, Md. 


Sargent Camps 


PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Campo for Girls 

Promotes a healthy, happy, useful life. Skilled leaders. Wood- 
craft, water sports, hiking, horseback riding, games, dramatics, 
music, dancing 

Sentor Gan for girls from 15 to 20. 

Junior Camp. Unexcelied equipment and care. Homecraft for 
little folks. 

Sargent Club. A distinct unit with all camp privileges for girls 
over 20. Cainpers accepted for two weeks or more, July to Septem- 
ber inclusive 

For illustrated booklet, address 


—- Secretary, 8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass, 
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The Island 
am P Camp 


econpnel es 


CHINA, MAINE Gi rls 
Regular camp activities including land and water sports, 
overnight trips, and horseback riding. For booklet, address 


Mrs. CHARLES F. TOWNE, 123 Woodland Park, Auburndale, Mass. 








Camp 


a 
Girls 14-20 s ; Girls 7-13 


For girls who love the woods, the hills and a rollicking gx 
time in the open. Camp Farwell girls know the joys of folk 
ing trails, of the straw ride, of swimming, boating, horseba 
riding. Magnificent camp setting by mountain lake in pi 
woods. White mountain views to East, Green Mts. to We 
Bungalows, tents, electric lights, hot and cold running wate: 
Careful Supervision. Illustrated Booklet. Until June 20,addr 


Miss ROSALIE P. SANDERLIN, 2814—27th Street WN. W., Washington, D. C. 
After June 20, Wells River, Vt. 











Eggemoggin Camp 


For Girls 
EAST HARPSWELL, MAINE 


Eighth Season Trained supervisors 

On salt water Resident nurse 

Horseback riding | Junior and Senior Camps 
free Ages 8-20 

All sports Limited enrollment 


—Extra trip with six days on horseback— 
Booklet on request. Winter address 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Montgomery 

Mount Ida School for Girls Newton 58, Mass. 














PINE KNOLL CAMP 


For Girls. Conway, N. H. 
On lovely secluded Lake Iona, in the famous Chocorua region 
of the White Mountains, N.H. 
Offers every advantage in equipment, management and super- 
vision. 
Surrcundings and associations to satisfy most careful parents and 
to give its girls ‘ the happiest summer of their lives.”” 
Fifty girls, fifteen councilors. Booklet. 
Mrs. Frances Hopces Walre, 

Dana Hall, WELLESLEY Mass. 


MOY. Mo- DA-YO FOR GIRLS 


(Sunny W oodls and.) Pequaket Lake, Limington, Me. On 
Ossipee Trail, 25 mi. from Portland. Sandy beach; large bunga! 
screened a A ee modern sanitation; all sports, saddle hor 
basketry, jewelry making; al! ages; number limited: resident | 
sician; $300. 16th season. Miss HELEN Mayo, 16 Montview 
BOSTON, Mass. Miss Mary B. Lee, 23 Park Ave., N. Y. ¢ 


WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Moose Pond, Denmark, Maine.” 
Three separate camps (ages 8 tO 21). 
21st Season. 

Illustrated Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Coss, DENMARK, M: 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mountains, hikes, swimming, ath 
games, horsemanship, fine equipment, experienced councillors. P 
Pleasure, and Profitable outing during July and August. Ter 
$150 for season. Send for illustrated catalog. 

Prof. and Mrs. A. E. WINsLow, 











NORTHFIELD, Vt 





LIN-E-KIN BAY CAMP 


Ideal camp for girls on coast of Maine. 
Limited number—personal care—arts and crafts. 


Land and water sports—boating—dramatics—dancing—hikes 


and interesting picnic trips. Booklet. 
Mr. and Mrs. G. R. BRANCH, : 
66 Fruit St., WorcESTER, Mass. 











CAMP MINNETONKA 


Monmouth, Maine. The Four-Lakes-Camp for girls. Pine 
woods, crystal clear swimming water, observation hills, gypsy 


trips, refined councilors. Lllustrated booklet. Capacity 4o. 


G. W. RiEGER, 
Pa x 3, 1103 Harrison St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











KINEOWATHA CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
ELISABETH BASS, B.A., Director 
Wilton, Maine 


Camp Kineowatha, Recreation, Kineowatha School Camp. 
Girls 8-18. Tutoring. Older Girls. 
A camp for girls who seek Meets needs of girls pre- 
quality, refinements, and paring for college entrance 
‘real camping ex wy - examinations. Complete 
Sports and crafts. All equipment of Abbott 
safeguards. School at Farmington, 
‘ P Me. Week-end camping 
Mention which trips. 
camp. Mention tutoring 
needed. 


IRVING C. McCOLL, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 














THE TALL PINES 


A Sammer Camp for Girls 
Camp 7-18 8th Season Club over 18. 

On Lake George at Bennington, N. H., the camp-nestles among 
the pines—as healthy a spot as can be found anywhere. Ath- 
letics, swimming, boating, canoeing, tennis, basketball. Camp- 
ing trips, mountain climbing. Folk dancing. Special oppor- 
tunfty for horseback riding. Arts and crafts for rainy days. 
Good well cooked, home care and attention. The Club 
accepts Campers for a week or longer. Catalog. Address 


MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, 12 F Beacon St., Gloucester, Mass. 
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[TALOFIA 








For Girls 


Three Distinct 
Camps 


Fairlee, Vt. 


Ages 7-13 
13-17 17-30 






Aquaplaning 
33 states répresented. 


Horse back 
ng. Strong handicraft, woodcraft and mountaineering de- 
tments. Our aim—a vigorous body, alert mind and strong 


18th season. All sports. 


racter. Never a serious accident. Aloha Camp for boys 
ier the same management. For booklets, address 


Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 262 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 





» r 


OAHE, the Hill of Vision 


ON Granite Lake, New Hampshire. A Camp of Ideas 
and Ideals. One of our girls, who has been with us 
for Six consecutive years, writes that she is ‘‘looking for- 
ward with excitement and expectation to another summer 
—or, let us hope, summers!" The Personal camp in- 
spires love and loyalty—builds many-sided womanhood 
All typical camp activities and some original specialties 
Eighth season. Membership limited. Write immediately for details. 


Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman Munsonville, N. H- 























-OQ UINIBECK= 


Junior and Senior Camps for 
girls on Lake Fairlee, Vermont 


Twelfth Season 

Careful supervision and best of equipment for 
all land'and water sports, including mountain and 
canoe trips, horseback riding, Arts and Crafts. 

Girls live in Bungalows. 

Table furnished from our own dairy and gar- 
dens. 

Modern Sanitation. Ilustrated booklet. 


ANNA A. DODGE 
NORTH THETFORD VERMONT 























Camp Keniocketee 


“ Beyond the multitude” 
FOR GIRLS 


In the wooded hills of Vermont. Horseback riding over 
mountain trails. Water sports, canoeing, tennis, golf and 
field games. Bungalows. Junior and Senior Camps. 











Mr. and Mrs. JAMES W. TYSON, r., Box C, South Strafford, Vt. 














THE LESLEY CAMP 
(For girls over sixteen years of age). 
Newfound Lake, Bridgewater, New Hampshire. 
Me nder the direction of the Lesley School, Cambridge, Mass.) 
ndustrial Arts. Outdoor activities. Addres 
Mire. Epita Lestey WOLFARD, 
29 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


French camp. 
All sports. Address 


THE SECRETARY, 





$7 East 74th Street, N. Y. C. 











ABENA <2? 
GIRLS 
Sixteenth season. Juniors (8 to 11 yrs.), Middlers (11 to 
14 yrs.), Seniors (14 to 19 yrs.). Separate units, Four-day 
canoe trips thru chain of lakes, all within 10 miles of camp. 
Swimming, golf, tennis, crafts, dancing, horseback riding, 
dramatics. Trips to Quebec and other places. Booklet. 
Miss HORTENSE HERSOM, Biscayne Bay School, Miami, Florida 

After May Ist, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 











WICHITEE 


Camp of the Warblers. 
Sebec Lake, Maine. 
For girls between the ages of eight years and eighteen years. 
Offers a wonderful summer in the Maine woods. 
Experienced leadership in all land and water sports. 
For booklet, address 
Miss Harriet M. B. 
Miss EtHet L. SARGENT, 
58 Glenville Ave., ALLSTON, Mass. 











Lake Tarleton, Pike, N. H. 


N the foot-hills of the White Moun- 
tains, 1500 feet above sea level. 
Comfortable, protected tents on well- 
drained hillside. Modern, sanitary 
equipment. Shower baths. Land and 
water sports. Mountain climbing, horse- 
back riding, campcrait, nature lore, 
Tutoring if desired. Trained nurse in 


SENIORS 
residence. Conducted by Mee. ManY GIR PS SuNions 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET CAREFUL SELECTION 
Until June 8rd address OF PERSONNEL 
CAMP SERRANA, 559 West End Ave., New York 





Seventh Season 
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“CAMP WINNAHKEE 


Leg FOR GIRLS 
’ On Mallett’ 's Bay, Lake Champlain 


America’s Soausfat > “Inland Sea’ r? Se 


Mrs. WM. 1. BROWN “+ 
| 805 West 83d St.. N.V.City * 





CAMP COWASSET 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay, Cape Cod 


The Seashore Camp for Girls. Safe canoeing, swimming 
and water sports. Free horseback riding, trained instruc- 
te r, tennis, bas amatball, field contests. Seniors and Juniors. 

xood food, good fun and good care. Address 


Miss BEATRICE A. HUNT 
Holbrook, Mass. 


14 Plymouth Street 






















CAMP RUNOIA 


For Girls 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAIN: 


Sixteenth season. Land and water 


sports. Crafts, Horseback riding. 
Music. Tutoring. Experienced 
counselors. Illustrated booklet. 


MISS POND - - MISS WEISE! 
509 West 121st Street, New York, N. Y. 
After May 25th, Belgrade Lakes, Main« 














MRS. NORMAN WHITE’S CAMPS. 


Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. Established 1913. 
Located among the pines on Cape Cod. All pleasures 
by the sea. Surf bathing for sport. Still water for instr: 
in swimming and diving. Pine woods for outdoor dran 
Athletics, dancing, music and handwork. 
Owaissa: for girls 12 to 18. Mayflower: 
Limited membership. 
Mrs. NORMAN WHITE, 


for girls 8 to 12 


Tel. Morningside 33 
424 West r1roth St., NEw York Cr 





CAMP BAYSIDE 


A salt-water camp for girls on Buzzard’s Bay, near No. Fal: 
Mass. Boating, swimming, hiking, athletics, handicrafts, motor ¢ 
and cruises. Send for leaflet. 

ETHEL B. MAYALL, 

PRINCETON, N 


ROCKLEDGE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Gloucester, Mass. 8th season. ‘‘Where Woods and 0: 
meet. A camp by the sea for a limited number of girls 1 
18. All activities, riding, tennis, field and water sports. Ev: 
comfort. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 

Mrs. E. H. BAYLis, 





1021 Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





CAMP -NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 

Connecticut. A salt-water camp. 

Seashore and country combined. Bathing, fishing, crabbing, 
land and water sports. Experienced physical training director in 
charge. $190. Booklet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 

5333 Rising Sun Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CAMP POCHET 


Orleans, Massachusetts. 

For girls, located on the seashore with outdoor sports and « 

—— camp activities under careful supervision. 
easonable rates. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 


Mrs. CHARL2S W. HopkKINs, East ORLEANS, Mass 





MARICOPA CAMP 
A camp for young girls (7-14 years) at Falmouth, Mass., among 
the pines and dunes of Cape Cod, the most invigorating climate 
in United States. Experienced councilors. All outdoor sports. 
Number limited. — for booklet. 
Mrs. L. C. We 
451 Ww. Bringhurst St., Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CAMP KNOLLMERE 
On Buzzard's Bay, Mass. Knollmere Vacation Club. 
Boarding camp for women and girls_by week, month or seaso: 
— 10 to Sept. 10. All modern conveniences. Boating, cano 
bathing, tennis, Horseback riding. Reasonable rates. 
"ies. A. SLOPER, 
92 State Street, New BEDFORD, Mass 





CAMP COTUIT 
For girls 9 to 20. Delightful location on Cxpe Cod. Horseback 
riding, tennis, canoeing, field games. Swimming taught by experts. 
Safe and healthful. Limited enrollment. 
Catalog. Address 
Miss Emma L. SCHUMACHER, 
Care Miss Beard’s School, Orancs, N. J. 





CARTER CAMP FOR GIRLS 

Kent, Conn. An attractive and_ delightful camp on North 
Spectacle Lake—three hours from New York in the Litchfield 
Hills. Open fireplace in large living room — Dining porches 
Tents for Campers—All sports: Riding, tennis, hiking, swimming, 
diving, boating, etc. Ss year. Address 

MaupE V. CarTE Carter School, Princeton, N. J. 





QUANSE'T 





CAPE COD CAMPS FORGIRLS 


On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
The Pioneer Salt Water Camps. Established 1905. 
Quansets—ages 13-18. ‘Nimicutts—ages 8-13. 
Sailing—experienced Cape Cod skipper. 
Salt water swimming. Canoeing. ‘ 
Handicraft, dancing, team games. Horseback riding. 
Expert instruction and leadershi 
Unusual results in health and vigor. 

Table supplied from our own farm. 


Mr.and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, Box 14, South Orleans, Mass. 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 











CAMP TEGAWITHA 


POCONO, PA. 


ee —2000 ft. 


FOR GIRLS 


N the famous Pocono 

above sea level. All land and water sports, 
horseback riding. Arts and Crafts. Hot tub and 
shower baths. Electric lights. Sleeping bungalows. 
Resident physician. For booklet, address 


Miss MARY ANGELA LYNCH, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 














PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Phila- 
iia. Experienced councilors. Horseback riding, tennis, base- 
b anoeing, ‘“‘hikes.’’ Handicrafts, gardening. IIth year. 
Miss BLANCHE D. PRICE, 
404 West School Lane, PHrLapetpuia, Pa. 





GILFILLAN CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Consists of an eighteen-acre estate, bordering on a three-acre 
lak Isn t it fun to stop and think about it now—at this time 
of year, can’t you just see it, trees all around, a little colony of 
cabins, which you call home for a few weeks or a season, perhaps? 
Vrite for booklet and terms. 





W r 
Mr s. Joun G. GILFILLAN, Guardian, Spring Lake Farm, Paout, Pa. 





OWAISSA 
p of Happiness. 
) ft. above sea level. 


7 years on beautiful lake in Pocono Mts., 
Wonderful climate, every camp activity. 
eback riding, handicraft, sketching. Resident trained nurse. 
¥ 1 milk and vegetables. Central bungalow, tents, tent houses. 
Limit 50 seniors, 25 Juniors. Carefully selected girls, given personal 
care in developing health and character. Booklet. Mrs. E. M. 
Paxson, Guardian, 2414 Bryn Mawr Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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CHI NQUEKA CAMP Girls 
~ Among the Litchfield Hills 

/ A healthy, happy, helpfal vacation place for 







On thirty girls, 8 to 14, ander home influences. 
B Woods, fields and lake at 1000 ft. elevation. 
‘antam Land and water sporte. Careful training; 







Lake sympathetic comradeship. Tents, lodge, cot 
tage with modern plumbing. Abandant table 
Conn. with farm and dairy products. Moderate 






rates. 8th Season. Booklet. 


David Layton, Director, 669 Dawson St., New York City 











CAMP MYSTIC connecticut 


“Miss JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS” 

The salt water camp for girls. Hali way between New York and B ston. 
Life in the New England hills, woods, and by the sea. Un al lin gs. 
tent bungalows, tenni irts. Shower and tub baths. Modern sanitatic Sal 
water sports, mot ci ng, Swimming, sate canoeing, horseback riding, danc- 
ing, field athletics, arts and crafts, dramatics. Camp life and trips under the per- 
sonal direction of Miss Jobe, who has had ten seasons of practical experience 
(summer and winter) in camping and exploration in the Canadian Rockies. 
Care for the safety and health of each camper. Juaiors and Seniors. Age 
8-18. Illustrated booklet. 


MARY L. JOBE, AM, FRCS. Room 60, 50 Morningside Drive, New York. 















WE WILL INSERT 
your camp advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at 
the following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; 


three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six 
times, seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve 
times, seven dollars and forty-four cents each insertion. 


HarPeR & BROTHERS, NEW YorK. 


CAMP YONAHLOSSEE 
Blowing Rock, North Carolina. A new southern camp for 

Girls, 10 to 18 years. Among the peaks of the Blue Ridge, 4000 

feet above the sea. Outdoor sports, camp craft, and life as the 

Indian knew it. Abundance of milk and fresh fruits. Experi- 

enced direction and supervision. Address 
A. P. KEPHART, 





GREENSBORO, N. C. 


CURTIS BURNLEY SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


Summer Camp 

On beautiful, Sites mile Lake Waramaug, New Preston, Conn., 
surrounded by mountains. 

Ten selections taught, including child impersonations and dra- 
matic readings. 

Athletic instructor for all sports. 

Dancing instruction. 

Private bungalows each accommodate ten students. 

Address 


Mrs. C. E. Ratinc, Curtis Burnley School of Elocution, 
270 Park Avenue, N. Y. 








EAGLE’S NEST CAMP FOR GIRLS 

Waynesville, N. C. Land and water sports; nature lore; music; 
dramaties; handcraft. College faculty; nurse; 10 minutes reach 
noted physicians. 3000 feet above sea level; 2 miles from station. 
Abundant, inviting food, from farm to table. Defined purpose; 
high ideals. 


EaGLe’s Nest Camp, 620 E. 40th St., SAVANNAH, Ga 





CAMP JUNALUSKA 
One of the finest “all around’ camps in the South for irls, 
Lake Junaluska, N. C., near Asheville in the ‘‘ Land of the Sky.” 
Delightful cam activities under careful supervision. Girls from 
18 states as well as — foreign countries. Illustrated booklet. 
Miss Erne J. McC 
Virginia Intermont College, Bristor, Va. 





CAMP TRAIL’S END FOR GIRLS 
~A In the Blue Grass of Kentucky. 
All land and water sports, etc., under experts. 
Mammoth Cave trip. 


Booklet. 
a s Miss SNYDER, 
360 S. Broadway, LExincton, Ky. 


When writing to camps please 








CHUNN’S 
COVE 
CAMP 


For Girls 

In the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 
—Near Asheville, 
N.C. 7th season. 
Limited to fifty 
girls. Unnsual 
horseback trips 
and instruction. 
Overnight hikes. 
Water sports. All 
camp activities. 
Junior and Senior 
groups. Illas- 
trated catalog. 


_ Mrs. 
E. 8. ALLIS 
Asheville,N.C. 











mention Harper’s Magazine 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 





INDIAN LOOKOUT CAMP 
For Girls. 
In the Redwoods of California. 
Seventh Season. Rainless summer. 
Swimming, Horseback Riding, Over- 
night Trips. 
Careful supervision of all activities. 
Booklet 
Dr. and Mrs. E. H. SAWYER, 

Navarro, Mendocino Co., Cal. 








SANDSTONE CAMP 

Green Lake, Wisconsin. 

Eleventh season. Three divisions, ages 8 to 24. 
ties offered than in any other camp in the west. Thirty specially 
trained councilors. A camp where only the best satisfies. Address 

EstHer G. COCHRANE, 


More activi- 


3722 Pine Grove Ave., Cuicaco, Ill. 





CAMP ARBUTUS 

8th season. Tent-house camp for girls on inland lake near Grand 
Traverse Bay, Michigan. Water sports aspecialty. Gypsy trips by 
fand and water. Field sports, camp craft, nature lore, crafts, 
photography. For booklet, address 


Evita A. STEERE, 
Packard Road, ANN ArBor, Mich. 
CHAMBERS ISLAND 


An attractive and select camp in Wisconsin for girls, twelve to 
eighteen years of age. Boating, Swimming, Horseback Riding, 
Golf, Dancing, etc. Tutoring. Send for attractive booklet. 

Mrs. Epwarp J. BARRETT 

222 Michigan Avenue, SHEBOYGAN, Wis. 








MINNE-WAWA CAMP 
For Girls. 
Tomahawk Lake, Oneida County, Wiscons 
Log Cabins, Canoe Trips, Indian Ponies, Medical Supervision. 
Miss W. Munson, Director, 
209 E. Barker Ave., MicniGAN City, Ind. 





KAWAJIWIN 

Cass Lake, Minnesota. A camp for girls among the Minnesota 
pines on famous Star Island. Screened sleeping porches; wonder- 
ful beach; horseback riding; dramatic work; canoe trips; library; 
French conversation; tutoring. 7th season opens June 17, closes 
Aug. 26. For illustrated booklet, address Miss Wonarasn SCHURE- 
MAN, 1780 Lyndale Ave., South, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
CAMP HOLIDAY 

On Lake Okoboji, Iowa. 

Junior and Senior Camps. 

All Sports, Crafts and Trips. 

Personal Supervision. Booklet. 

Sara G. HOLipay, 





Address 
BurRitncton, Iowa 
After May 1, Mitrorp, lowa 








THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
DANCING CA)IP 


Unusual horseback department, 
ming, tennis, basketball, mountain 
ing, over night trips. 
Separate Junior and Senior cam; 
Professional and Normal Depart 3 
in Classic Dancing and Related Art 
Booklet. 
PorRTIA MANSFIELD SwETT, Pri 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, C 





CAMP ASOLEADO 
Summer and Winter Camp for Girls. Summer season, Ju! ) 
Aug. 25. Winter season, Oct. 1 to June 1. Swimming, hors: : 
riding, tennis, baseball, basketball, craft work. Life in Su 
Camp entirely out of doors. Camp book on request. Addr 
CAMP ASOLEADO, 
P. O. Box 481, SANTA BARBARA, ( 


YELLOWSTONE PARK HIKE 

For active young women. July 1—August 15. 

Six weeks of exploration and adventure. Nature study i 
photography, extended trips, canoeing, swimming, fishing, un. or 
guides, physical director, and medical care. Care! ully chaperon: { 
For further information, write 

HELEN P. Jupp, P.D., 





LYNCHBURG, V 











Summer Camps 


It is to the interest of all Camps 
and Summer Schools to have 
full information a ay their 
camps on file wi the Camp 
and School Information Bureau 
of Harper’s Magazine. This in- 
formation is for use in connec- 
tion with the service this Bureau 
renders to the readers of our 
blication. 

f you are conducting, or plan 
conducting, a camp or summer 
school, please send booklet and 
full information 


Camp and School Information Bureau 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square New York 


























CAMP EQUIPMENT 








Army Auction Bargains 
COLTS REVOLVER CAL. 38 - - $13. nn 
Tents - - $3.95 up| Haversacks - - .15 u 

NEW ARMY ROPE LARIATS, 25 ft. - $1.00 
Scout canteen - .40| Knapsacks - .75 up 
NEW ALUMINUM MESS OUTFITS - $1.00 
Luger pistol - $21.50| Fold. bucket - 83 

CAMP CIRCULAR 10 cents. EST. 1865 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 














OME magazines sell more than just “space.” They 
S sell INFLUENCE. Without INFLUENCE mag- 


azine space is no more valuable than wall space. 


It is the Harper INFLUENCE that makes Harper space 


valuable to you. 














Boys! You Should Have These Outdoor Books | 


Harper’s Camping : and Scouting GEORGE BIRD GRINNEL, editor “Forest and Stream,” 
and Dr. EUGENE L. SWAN, Director, Pine Island Camp, Editors. Illustrated $1.75 


Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK | 


By JOSEPH H. ADAMS. Illustrated $1.75 











When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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GENTLE JULIA 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


This is a genuinely Tarkingtonian story of a beautiful girl at twenty-two 


blessed with admirers and afflicted with relatives. 
but honorable mention must be given 


The first prize goes to Julia, 
the deliciously diabolical Florence, 


spiritual sister to Hedrick Madison, Jane Baxter, and Penrod Schofield. $1.75. 


MERTON OF THE MOVIES 
BY HARRY LEON WILSON 


To Merton this book would not be funny. 
Penrod” was not funny to Penrod. 


Willie Baxter, and “ 


*““Seventeen”’ was not funny to 
lo the reader it is 


a roaring delight from the time he meets Merton in Simsbury, IIl., until he 
leaves him in Hollywood some months later so mournfully successful, so dis- 


mally happy. $1.75. 


THE HIDDEN ROAD 
By WADSWORTH CAMP 


Mr. Camp tells the story of a personality so 
alluring and yet so vivid that the reader follows 
her history almost as bewitched as are the other 
people i in the book. Mr. Camp’s previous book, 

‘The Guarded Heights,” was a picture of the 
development of the personality of a striking 
and powerful man. This is a novel about as 
s-riking, but far more interesting woman. $1.75. 


IN THE 


FAVOUR OF THE KING 
By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


A tale of romance in the days when the New 
World was young, and of adventurous youth at a 
time when Adventure was abroad tolure men forth 
to die for the ladies of their affections. $1.75. 


THE FIRE BIRD 
By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


A surprise to the millions of friends that Mrs. 
Porter has made through her novels and nature 
books! This is a narrative poem of sustained 
beauty and strength, typically American not 
only because it exhibits the sturdy qualities 
which mark all of Mrs. Porter's work, but also 
because it is a tale of the first Americans, the 
Indians. $1.75. 


THE CONQUEST 
By EVA EMERY DYE 


The author has a happy way of making such 
historical personages as William Clark and 
Meriweather Lewis, of the famous Lewis and 
Clark expedition, seem so really human that 
her book has the lure of fiction—but it leaves 
a deeper satisfaction. $1.90. 











THE LEGEND OF ULENSPIEGEL 
BY CHARLES DE COSTER 


Translated by F. M. Atkinson 


The historic poem of the Genius of Flanders. Ulenspiegel was the name 
given to an imaginary medieval vagabond and buffon, whose vagaries, jests 
and loud practical jokes had amused German and Flemish folk for a couple of 
centuries. This great classic, comparable with “Don Quixote,” has never be- 
fore been published in full in this country; handsomely bound in decorative 
bindings, designed by the late C. Lovat Fraser (his last works of this kind 
before his death). Two volumes. Boxed. $5.00. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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Should Evolution Be 


WELL-KNOWN educator said the other day: 

“One of the greatest controversies in the history of 
educational system is developing over the question whether 
theory of evolution shall be taught in American class - roo: 
It is an issue that will be a factor ‘in many state elections this 
fall. The fight in the Kentucky legislature was only the 
beginning of a struggle between two schools of thought for 
direction of our public school and university curricula.” 


Christian 


The view of this educator is being justified by almost daily 
developments. It is a subject now being universally discussed 
in religious and educational circles. The division of opinion 
between “evolutionist” and “anti- evolutionist” ’.is’ definitely 
marked. 

You are keenly interested in every question that relates to the 
mental, moral and religious training of our boys and girls. But— 


ARE YOU IN A POSITION TO JUDGE THE MERITS OF BOTH SIDES? 


You cannot pass on them unless you 
KNOW the basic principles that actu- 
ate both schools of thought. 

The forces opposed to teaching the 
doctrine of evolution have rallied about 
William Jennings Bryan as their leader 
and principal spokesman. Mr. Bryan 
has brilliantly stated his convictions in 
a remarkable book 


In His Image 


if 


Lile 





With THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for 1 yr., $3.00. 





Of the book the New York “Herald” says: 


“Modern science will be ill-advised if it underestimates its potentialities,” and 
“It is a work that has already had an immense effect.” 


IN HIS IMAGE, $1.75 


(Fifty-two issues) 
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Taught in the Schools? 


N EARLY a year ago the Christian Herald published an article 
entitled “Tampering With the Mainspring,” by William 
Jennings Bryan. The author argued for an interpretation of the 
Bible untainted by radical scientific hypotheses. The article 

racted immediate attention. It was widely reprinted, and was 
the beginning of a movement that has aroused theologians, 
scientists, educators and laymen of all shades of opinion. The 
Christian Herald, as a great national news weekly, has kept in 
close touch with the movement and has opened its pages to the 
best and most scholarly thought on both sides of the subject. 


Herald 


The Christian Herald’s job is to keep the American people conversant 
with moral and religious developments in all parts of the world, 

It is, and has been for more than forty years, the foremost Christian 
publication, 

Its correspondents are located in all parts of the globe. 

Its fiction is of the highest type, as instance the fact that it was the first 
to publish the “Pollyanna” stories. 

its digest of current events has been adopted by schools and reading courses 
as a basis of study. 

it presents each week a sermon by one of 
the foremost clergymen. 

lt is profusely illustrated. 

In a sentence, it is a live magazine for the 

me on which hundreds of thousands of the 
best men and women of the country depend 

- their periodical reading. 

No matter what other reading matter you 
have in your home, the Christian Herald will 

ve your family a non-sectarian Christian con- 

pt of what the world is doing. In its pages 
the best minds in and out of the Church are 
t your disposal. Take advantage of them by 
signing the coupon below. 














CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
121 Bible House, New York City. 7 
Enclosed find $3.00 for which please send me a NamMe coccccccccccccccsscccscseensscsceseseses eeee 
y of “In His Image” and the Christian Herald 
for one year (52 issues). 
Enclosed find $2.00 for which please send me the Post Office Address........ccscececcccsccece oocccee 
ristian Herald for one year. 
Enclesel find $1.75 for which please send me a 
copy of “In His Image.” State ..... cccccccccccccccccocccces coccccccceccsce 




















to do it. 


YOU LAY OUT your pat- 
terri swiftly and easily by the 


\\ 
4» X 


ss Deltor cutting lay-out that 
/ shows your size pattern laid 

out on your width material. 
The In fact your lay-out is even for 


the particular view you prefer 
of the pattern you have bought 

You do not waste an inch. You 
cut with all the cleverness of 


DELTOR 


enclosed with 


BUTTERICK the Butterick cutting expert 
PATTERNS who made the lay-out. With this 

cutting lay-out you need from 
— “makes the 4 to 13¢ yards less material 


making easy” on every garment you make. 


4 Neos . You yourself can have these 


+h Py « in gowns of your own making 


&~’ A YEAR AGO you would have laughed at the idea of re. 
creating a Paris gown at home—to-day you can calmly do it. 


You can sit down to sew, knowing your dress will be perfect 
—in its style, its lines, its finish. 


The Deltor, now included with every new Butterick Pattern, 
gives you the deft success of a professional in your sewing. 


Every Butterick Pattern you buy has been actually made up 
and fitted on a living model before the pattern is put on sale. 
Its Deltor is an exact record, in pictures and words, of that ex- 
pert dressmaking which takes place in the Deltor sewing room. 


With it you know exactly what to do and when and how 


PUTTING TOGETHER 
your dress never took so little 
time. You put your frock to- 
gether in the same knowing 
way the expert did. You your- 
self create each lovely line 
with the same cleverness. 


AND YOU FINISH your 
dress with that wonderful per- 
fection you have loved in cost- 
ly frocks. You no longer have 
to compromise because some- 
thing is “too hard for you.” 





[Reeetionasien: 


















CHANSON DE LA LIGNE 


(“Song of the Line”— must have a little French in the ads. nowadays) 


The Skyline’s too uneven, 

The Timberline’s too cold, 

The Boundary Lines are crooked, 

The Streamline’s hard to hold. 

The Breadline, standing quiet, 

Dreams of sirloin steak, 

But the Dotted Line! Say, the Dotted Line! 
Aw—the Dotted Line is JAKE! 


Cross-town Lines are bourgeois, 

The Battle Line's passé, 

The Green Line and the Black Line 

Ball up New York's subway. 

Firing Lines and Color Lines 

And Danger Lines mean strife, 

But that Speckled Line! That Spotted Line! 
That Dotted Line means 


Life! 


LIFE is a weekly magazine of the best thought and work 
in America on the theatre, literature, and the various 
humorous aspects of human affairs. 


LIFE is keen and brilliant in its way of talking about these 
things, through its editorials, articles, and reviews. It is 
equally so in its manner of presenting them through the 
dozens of clever drawings that appear in each issue. 


LIFE is thoroughly American in its attitude and view- 
point. It is impatient of ignorance, but it is fair. It has little 
to do with yesterday, but it has a literary background. It 
is of the present, and of tomorrow, It is anti-everything 
that is gross, ugly, dull, pompous or profound. 


Now! What about that dollar? Suppose you don’t 
subscribe, what becomes of it? You don’t know 
You never know. Take a dollar out and look at it. 
What good is the thing to you—all by itself that 
way? There are few places where a dollar will 
amount to anything. There is NO place where it 
will do you as much good as in an envelope 
addressed to LIFE! 


Obey that impulse —sign on the dotted line 
One Year $5.00 (Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60) 


SSeceseceeeeseeeeeseveseceseees On cccccccccecccccccccccces COPS eee eeeseeeeeeereeee® 


N ow that the entertainment is over, please come down close to the plat- 
form, where we are about. to give off some facts about this periodical. So: 


LIFE wants you to become a subscriber. And it bases this 
simple request on what it knows it can be worth to 
you. In interest. In appreciation. In sincerity. In cheer 
fulness. 


LIFE doesn’t want you for a subscriber because of what 
it did yesterday—and it has some brilliant yesterdays! Nor 
for its long and interesting record among publications— 
did you know LIFE is nearly forty years old? Nor for any 
reason except that it is a corking, breezy, modern magazine 
with some remarkable and very much alive people editing 
and contributing to it. It’s worth your money. And 
your attention. 


Special Introductory Offer—10 Weeks for $1 


LIFE, 596 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


tee 
Oy Dear Life:— Here's my dollar 
It hasn't amounted to much. 
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War Without Bloodshed— 


Is This Possible? 


‘‘Impatience also is a form of violence. We should deal 
patiently with those who do not understand non-violence.’’ 


These words are but a fragment of a most remarkable 


Message to the Western World 


from 


GANDHI 
The Mighty Eastern Mystic and Leader 


in the May issue of 


THE FORUM 


America’s Most Brilliant Magazine 
Edited by 


! GEORGE HENRY PAYNE 


| Of extraordinary interest and value is this message from the recently im- 
prisoned Gandhi, and the accompanying article, written by an Indian follower, 
explaining much about the Gandhi movement that has mystified the West. 


i Is Britain Turning to Democracy? 
l An unusual historical and political sketch by Elizabeth Banks, also in the 


| May issue of 
THE FORUM 
goes to prove that all signs point to an English republic. 


These and other stimulating articles on important topics will make you enjoy 
every page of THE FORUM for May and succeeding issues. 


Cultured and well-informed Americans of today are subscribing to THE FORUM 


Yearly Subscription: $4.00 Trial Subscription, 4 months: $1.00 
THE FORUM, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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So 2 _ ¢ ad 
Vhere goes the world 
you remember how Mr. Worldly Wiseman tried to persuade Christian not to continue his journey, 
and how the advice was happily refused. 

There is still an occasional “Mr. Wiseman” who says that world affairs have nothing to do with 
the United States; but — in the words of Chief Justice Taft, “isolation is impossible.” America is 

a part of the big world and has to take her place i init. Her citizens begin to realise that international 
affairs are their affairs. Yet, how are you going to grasp a real understanding of the underlying 
conditions, the big human facts and factors that are right now affecting your income and interests — 
your future — to an extent that you perhaps little realise? 


3 OUR 
= WORLD © 


presents in a dramatic and human way a vivid picture of ‘‘ The world as it is'’—-a picture of the new world since 
the war, with the problems, the ways, ideas and movements that affect the peoples who dwell upon the earth. Not 
dry statistics, not propaganda, but intensely human, fully illustrated stories — articles and editorials written by 
men who know. 


Underlying everything in Our World, lies the foundation of truth and authority. For the men who interpret the 
world in its pa ges are men of deep understanding and broad vision and sympathies—such men as Alfred Zimmern 
of Cambridge University, Ignace Paderewski, Vernon Kellogg, Robert Underwood Johnson, Hilaire Belloc, Arthur 
Bullard, George E. Roberts, Simeon Strunsky. 


























One of the outstanding differences in the plan and scope 
of Our World is that it is in association with 


The Institute of International Information 


An organization established for the purpose of sending promptly, to its members, all the ascertainable facts they 
may desire regarding Government, Industry, Finance, Science, Economics, Labor, Religion, Agriculture or Business— 
in fact each side and phase of human progress — in any country. It makes broadly accessible a great mass of human 
knowledge heretofore available to but a select few. The Director of the Institute is Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
President of Clark University and formerly Professor of Geography at Harvard. 


Special Introductory Offer 


As a means of quickly introducing Our World and The Institute of International Information to 
the readers of “Harper’s,” a year’s subscription to the magazine and a year’s membership in the 
Institute can be had, for a limited time, for $3.00, the regular price of the magazine alone. 


HOUSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 9 East 37th Street, New York City 


I accept your Special Offer to “ Harper's” readers and enclose $3 Money Order} for one year’s 


CHARTER MEMBERSHIP in the Institute of International Information, and for twelve months 
subscription to OUR WORLD. 


The usual price of the magazine is $3 per year and Membership in the Institute is $1. This offer saves you $1. 
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The SPUR 


A Semi-monthly Publication of Distinction. 
Essentially a magazine of personality whose 
“Five O’Clock Tidings” have undoubtedly the 
best crisp personal paragraphs in the country. 
Each issue throbs with up-to-the-moment life. 


An Epitome of 
Sports, outdoor and indoors; 
Travel, the world over; 
Fine Arts and Antiques; 
Drama, Music and Books; 
Finance; Horses and Dogs; 


Houses, Estates and Gardens. 
“No Waste of Words and a Plenitude of Artistic Mlustrations’” 


Every reader of HARPER’S is sure to enjoy read- 
ing this kind of magazine. Send two dollars covering 
a special subscription for the four months of the 
Summer, eight big issues altogether. 


The SPUR 


Fifth Avenue at 38th Street - New York City 
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The Stories of Science are 
more fascinating than fiction, 
more absorbing than histories 
of old—they are the magic 
and miracles of today. 


IN THE CLASS OF NECESSITIES 
—THE NEW MONTHLY SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


OOKS and magazines may en- 

tertain and amuse, or they may 
while away the passing hours with 
fascinating fiction. But the pub- 
lication that fills a positive need 
is sooner or later adjudged ‘in- 
dispensable’ to its followers. 

This, in a word, is the Scientific 
American’s platform. It fills the 
present-day need for accurate and 
authentic information on _ the 
rapid strides being made in en- 
gineering, industrial and elec- 
trical progress. 


Radio has come now to enter- 
tain and instruct all who can gain 
a working knowledge of radio-tel- 
ephony. Factory improvements 


are ever being devised; new ship- 
ping and railway facilities; new 
appliances for the automobile and 
motorboat; Antarctic explora- 
tions and naval developments— 
there are a thousand and one 
events, chronicled in Scientific 
American, which keep you thor- 
oughly conversant with the cur- 
rent achievements of the day. 


Changed to a monthly, Scien- 
tific American is a much bigger 
and better magazine with more 
reading pages—and subscription 
price reduced from $6 to $4. In- 
dispensable to its readers Scien- 
tific American should be a regular 
fixture in your homeand your office. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription to the new monthly “ Scientific American” for one year, for which I enclose $4.00, or 
5 for 3 months, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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Yj THE EDITORS OF THE DIAL There Are 
4 are happy to announce that they will ‘ . 
pr shortly begin the publication of magazines for peoplewho are interested 
® amacik - weird in golf, gossip, stock-gambling, politics, 
1/ ( William Butler Yeats travel; for people who want to be W 
) \ a continuation of the delightful reminis- P ‘ A 
e cences published in THE DIAL last year amused with sea stories, funny stories, 4 
and “ad P fi 
Wy a wine one love stories; for people who like bath / 
- | ps ing girls, chorus girls, society girls; | 
'~ Arthur Schnitzler there are several magazines for people y 
* Authorof“TheA ffairs of Anatol” . tia 4 
| who want to be bored. WY 
e e 
ry ) 
« THE DIAL 
7 is not just “another magazine.” It is the only journal in America devoted exclusively \Y 
\ to art and literature, to beauty and ideas. The best of America and the best of Europe ° 
in fiction, poetry, essays, and reviews of what the intelligent world is doing in every A) 
* issue. Among its contributors are the following well-known writers: Sherwood Anderson, 4 
y/ Max Beerbohm, Johan Bojer, Joseph Conrad, Benedetto Croce, T. S. Eliot, Anatole France, \¢ 
* ' Thomas Hardy, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell, George Moore, Ezra >. 
j \ Pound, Edwin A. Robinson, Romain Rolland, Bertrand Russell, Carl Sandburg, G. Santayana, LA 
fe Arthur Schnitzler, May Sinclair, James Stephens, Hendrik W. Van Loon and William B. Yeats. 4 
| “If you can keep your present standard, SPECIAL OFFER |e 
you will eclipse every known periodical 
) \ published in English." Send a.dollar bill with this coupon to The Dial, 152 West 13th Sr., AN 
& —RicHarD ALDINGTON. N.Y.C., and we will send you a four months’ trial subscription. * 
\ (1. H-5-22. Ny 
é ea Sm a —_ — ae oe te td 
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What Lies Back of the 
The dramatic clash of interest between 
The Mines, the Miners and the Public 
ARTICLES BY 
Sherwood Anderson, Author of “Poor White” 
Hugh Archbald, Mining Engineer and Mine Superintendent 
Heber Blankenhorn, Bureau of Industrial Research 
John Brophy, President, District No. 2, United Mine Workers 
Robert W. Bruere, Bureau of Industrial Research 
William Hard, Washington Correspondent 
Powers Hapgood, Harvard Graduate, mine worker — 
Winthrop D. Lane, Author of “Civil War in West Virginia” 
W. Jett Lauck, Counsel for the miners 
C. E. Lesher, Editor, Coal Age 
Charles P. Steinmetz, General Electric Co. 
All the Facts in One Reading 
oo. . Send $1 for a 4 months subscription or $3 for a year’s 
Illustrated with Work Portraits of Men as They subscription beginning with the Coal Issue 
erie oo Sy le SURVEY GRAPHIC, 123 E. 19 St. New York City 
, I 
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The Complete Works 
of Mark Twain 


Uniform Bookstore Edition, Red Cloth, Crown 8vo., Illustrated 


The titles are: The American Claimant, Christian Science, 
Connecticut Yankee, Following the Equator, The Gilded Age, 
Huckleberry Finn, In Defense of Harriet Shelley, Innocents Abroad, 
Joan of Arc, Life on the Mississippi, Man That Corrupted Hadley- 
burg, The Prince and the Pauper, Pudd’nhead Wilson, Roughing 
It, Sketches New and Old, The $30,000 Bequest, Tom Sawyer 
Abroad, Tom Sawyer, A Tramp* Abroad, What Is Man, Mark 
Twain’s Speeches. Set of 21 Volumes in a box. 


Limp-Leather, Thin Paper Edition, 12mo.—The Ideal Gift 

The titles are the same as those listed above. In the Limp-Leather Edition, however, the follow- 
ing books are printed in two volumes—Following the Equator, A Tramp Abroad, Innocents Abroad, 
The Gilded Age, Joan of Arc, Roughing It. Set of 26 Volumes in a box. 


Le 





Special Editions of Mark Twain’s Important Works 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER—The most important work of Twain’s later life—the story 
which expresses ped Le — s bg philosophy of life. With full-color frontispiece, cover insert and eight 


illustrations in full color b . Wyeth. $2.50. 
THE P RINC E AND pie PAUPER ~The story which Mark Twain preferred ay agg his own 
works. With full-color frontispiece, wrapper, cover insert and eight full-color illustrations by Franklin 


B th. $2.20. 
THE ADVENTU “" S 3 OF TOM SAWYER—A finer edition of this famous Mark Twain classic. 


With full-color wrapper, cover insert and frontispiece, and sixteen illustrations by Worth Brehm. $2.50. 


Mark Twain’s Letters 

Mark Twain was never greater, never more delightful than in his letters to friends, known and 
unknown, in all parts of the world. As collected here they cover a period from his eighteenth year 
to his death. Uniform Trade Edition, Cloth, 2 vols., $5.00; Library Edition, Gilt Tops, Rough Edges, 
$6.00; De Luxe, Limited Edition, $10.00. 


Mark Twain: A Biography — New Two Volume Edition 
—=__—s«zBy Albert Bigelow Paine 


A new edition has been brought out of this famous life story which William Lyon Phelps calls “the 
greatest American biography.” It is an intimate picture of the life and time of America’s great laugh- 
ing philosophe r, with whom the author enjoyed close personal association. All the text of the larger 
edition is included in this one. Uniform with Mark Twain’s works. 2 vols. $5.00 


A Short Life of Mark Twain By Albert Bigelow Paine 

F ver since the publication of Mark Twain: A Biography there has been a demand for the great 
story in condensed form. The Short Life of Mark Twain preserves all the facts and personality of the 
more extended work. Illustrated. $2.50 


Boys’ Life of Mark Twain By Albert Bigelow Paine 

No boy or girl should miss the life story of this boy born in humble surroundings, who played just 
sucn pranks as his own Jom Sawyer and Huck Finn, and who before his death was loved and famous 
throughout the world. $1.75 


Moments With Mark Twain By Albert Bigelow Paine 


These choice gleanings from Mark Twain’s wit are as authentic a piece of the world’s wisdom as 
Montaigne and Francis Bacon. As a book to own and a book to give, this stands alone. $1.50 
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Canadian Representative: The Musson Book Company, Ltd., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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Conflict By Claretice Budington Kelland 


I'he setting: a lumber region where reputations were easily made or lost. Where men 
are either “white” or “ yellow. ” Where women are never passive—they either raise or 
lower the moral tone. A wild, rough country where might makes right and men are not 
slow to use their fists. 

The Conflict—between Dorcas Remalie, an effete débutante from an Eastern metropolis, 
and this new primitive life. Between her hypocritical uncle and his sinister past. Between 
a scheming, unsc rupulous faction and the young lumberjack who was to play so unusual a 
part in Dorcas Remalie’s life. Between long-standing mystery and young love. 

Conflict is a powerful tale of hypocrisy, love, and mystery, and a struggle between strong 
wills. It moves with the refreshing sweep of a strong wind in the tall trees. You'll en- 
joy it. $2.00 


To The Last Man By Zane Grey 


This is Zane Grey’s greatest story. More than 150,000 copies were ordered before pub- 
lication. Although only published two months ago, it is among the best sellers. 

To The Last Man is a ripping story which chronicles the struggle, the fight, the blood 
and the romance of the pioneering of the West. It is a tale of men and woman for whom 
life was stripped of fundamentals. As one reader says, “it is a book to help you keep your 
bearings in the storm of flapper fiction and fiction of disillusionment.” 

N. Y. Post finds in it: “All these picturesque aspects of early Western life which are 
already becoming legendary. .. . : A swiftly moving tale, skillfully concocted and well written.” 


Illustrated. $2.00 
Lost Valley By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


The first novel by the author of Vain Oblations, The Great Tradition, etc., has already 
gone into a fourth large printing. 

North American Review: “Recalls the manner of William Dean Howells when he wrote 
with most power. ... In a day of ferocious Main Streets that eat up men’s souls it is refreshing 
to be assured that a human being, however trammeled by circumstance, may, after all, pos- 
sess some effective initiative.” 

Burns Mantle in the N. Y. Evening Mail: “In the art with which the story is told, in 
the quaintly original characterizations in the passages of sheer beauty and eloquence, the 
experienced reader will take much joy. ... A beautifully written story.” At all bookstores. 


$2.00 
Coomer Ali By S. B. H. Hurst 


A strange tale of intrigue in the Far East. Sir Gilbert Parker writes: “Comer Ali is 
certainly a very striking and interesting piece of work, and presents Oriental and Occidental 
character and sea-life in a very charming way. I predict for Mr. S. B. H. Hurst a real 
career in fiction. His style is fresh and forcible, his writing is vivid and holding, and there 
can be no doubt that he is a novelist of quality.” Wilson Follet: “His hurricane at sea is 
the next best thing to Conrad’s typhoon. I read the book with vast enjoyment, and at 
one sitting.” $1.75 


MY TRIP ABROAD 
By Charlie Chaplin 


WHY LINCOLN LAUGHED 
By Russell H. Conwell 


N. Y. Sun: “A rare thing; too few who saw Francis Hackett writes in the New Republic: 

Lincoln having studied him, and too few who “The book is fascinating. . . . Excitement per- 
” 

studied him ever having beheld him.” $1.50 meates My Trip Abroad. $1.00 
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SOULS FOR SALE 
by Rupert Hughes 
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The story of what happened to a young woman who was 
brought up by a strict minister-father, and who tried 
to conceal a terrible mistake by losing herself amid the 
mysteries of studio life in Hollywood and Los Angeles. 


R‘ PERT HUGHES 
has written many 
successful novels, but 
never before has he con- 
ceived such an unusual 
and curious theme as 
appears in this moving 
dramaof studiolife. With 
a deft hand he draws a 
vivid picture of Remem- 
ber Steddon, whose 
only fault was loving too greatly. 





Where the lights shone bright- 
est and life’s current flowed with 
dangerous swiftness she sought 
to allay the aching pain of her 
bruised heart. Hollywood—the 
Mecca of all who seek elusive 
fame and fortune upon the 
screen—became her abode. The 
lives of those who posture before 
the camera became her life. 
You see stars and aspirants to 
stardom faithfully portrayed in 
her story by the hand of one who 
knows whereof he writes. 


Rupert Hughes has spent 





of Hollywood and Los 
Angeles and in this— 
lis latest novel—he 
gives us a new slant 
upon the lives of the 
screen artists. Their 
work, their play, the 
good and the bad, noth- 
ing has been omitted. 





Souls for Sale—no 
title was ever more ap- 
propriate. When fame beckons, 
and ambition’s thirst seems 
about to be slaked, is a soul a 
small thing, when its sacrifice 
will swing the balance? 

Mr. Hughes has become fa- 
mous as the chronicler of Amer- 
ican social life of the moment. 
Souls for Sale depicts graphically 
and dramatically the stupendous 
influence of a new industry on 
the moral and social life of the 
nation. It is a tale full of sus- 
pense and action against a most 
picturesque background, wherein 
morality and ambition struggle 





much of his time at the studios for supremacy. $2.00 
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The Pathless Trail By Arthur O. Friel 


A gripping story of the South American jungle where cannibals still live. Here you'll 
enjoy every thrill of the Tarzan books, and explore an entirely new locale. This author of 
some of the most successful short adventure tales has blazed his own trails, has himself 
had adventures ‘stranger than fiction.” His novel is vibrant with jungle atmosphere— 
with the pervading influence of the cannibals—with the mental and physical effect on the 
white men of the crawling, lunging, and hissing jungle creatures. It’s the tale of a white 
man who fled civilization. For power to excite you to terror and amazement you'll put it 
even before Rider Haggard and Kipling. $1.75 


Homeland By Margaret Hill McCarter 


This new novel by the author of Cuddy’s Baby, Vanguards of the Plains, etc., portrays the 
true, rugged American man who stands fen the fine things in his business as well as his 
home, and the high-principled woman who has helped to make America the great country 
1 1S. 

The war wrought many changes in minds and thoughts as well as in the geography of 
countries, and when Jack Lorton returned from France it seemed to him that his fiancé, 
Leslie Jannison, had entirely changed. A bewitching divorcée, who was playing a game of 
her own, found it convenient to add to the difficulty of their after-the-war readjustment. 
But out of the tangle rose understanding and the realization that the highest ideals of woman- 
hood still survive. 

Here is a good old-fashioned love story in which ideas of clean living, honesty, and fair 
play predominate. $1.90 


The Vertical City By Fannie Hurst 


New York, that houses a small nation of people—all rushing, scheming, loving, daring, 
plunging onward—for what? This is the grimly beautiful setting for six whirlwind sketches 
y the author, whose fame rests on her ability to record the deepest human feelings. 
From Wall Street offices and Rivetside Drive apartments, down to the slums of the 
Bowery, Fannie Hurst goes with the measuring eye of the surgeon and the heart of the poet. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: “Her characters are in every instance so human, so lovable, 
or so despicable . . . in essentials the children of men, striving for the toys thay have not, 
living and loving and often hating—into whose hearts the author sees most clearly.” 
One reader calls this new volume by the author of //umoresque “a daring inquiry into the 
lives of people who live dangerously.” $1.90 


HOMEMAKING SIMPLIFIED * GENTLE MEASURES IN 
By Bertha Streeter THE CARE AND TRAINING OF 
The successful home is the happy home; and THE YOUNG By Jacob Abbot 


only the woman who has time to play as well as _ Wise parents never forget that the “child is 
father to the man.” This book will guide them 


work can be happy. Here is a detailed record 
: : PI in molding their children’s future. It shows 





of how a successful home was achieved. The how parental authority may be established and 
author explains labor-saving, time-saving, and maintained, what methods for developing moral 
money-saving devices, and solves the problems and mental capacities harmonize with universal 

. e juvenile characteristics, etc. Every phase of 
which overwhelm the bride and often confuse children’s upbringing is discussed and illustrated 
the experienced homemaker. $1.50 4 by examples from life. $2.25 
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The Canyon of the Fools 


by Richard Matthews Hallet 





FTER distinguishing himself at a 
great university, he shipped as a 
sailor on a cattle boat; spent five as- 
tonishing months in the Australian 


Bush; 


freighter, and the war. 


and then tried stoking on a 
In America he 
sought gold and experience from North 
to South—and kept on writing and 
The 


whose distinctive humor, unique plot, 


growing. result is a first novel 
and picaresque characters set it in a 
class apart from the work of any of the 


younger Americans to-day. 


The Canyon of the Fools is a tale of 
that most elusive of all mirages—gold. 
“Bobolink” McCarty first 
theology, then osteopathy, and finally 


took up 


decided upon love and hunting for gold 
in the Canyon. May Gowdy went to 
the Canyon to search for her fiancé. 
And immediately two neophytes _be- 
came involved in one of the drollest 


Canadian Representative: 


Established 1817 


Richard Matthews Hallet is the man whose 
serial stories have won such genuine approval 
from America’s millions of magazine readers. 
Because he is a born story-teller who puts into 
his work the essence of adventure and romance 
and humor as he has distilled it from life by 
his own astonishing contacts. 


and at the same time most dangerous 
reader in 
amused suspense right to the end. 


intrigues that ever held a 


There’s a Mexican general, and _ his 
fascinating wife who finds Bobolink 
a worked-out mine 
from which gold mysteriously comes; 
and then one night bullets fly in that 
worked-out mine and the disappearance 


very interesting; 


of May’s fiancé is solved. . . . But to 
catch the spirit of this story in a de- 
scription is impossible. 


It’s a novel you'll find well worth 
Bob’s side- 
splitting adventures in vagabondage— 
riding atop fliers and beneath freights 
and 


themselves. 


reading on several scores. 


elsewise—are worth a book in 
But they are only one 
feature of a book which is at once a 
whimsical, original, and humorous love 
story, and a tale of mystery and in- 


trigue, told with chuckles. $2.00 


Franklin Square, New York 


The Musson Book Company, Ltd., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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The Mind in the Making 


By James Harvey Robinson 


Hendrik van Loon writes in the Dial: “The book is a bomb. It proceeds to make 
search at once penetr ating and incontrovertible of our present social system.” H. G. Wells, 


in the New York Times: “A cardinal book. I question whether in the long run people may 
not come to think it as marking a characteristic American initiative in the world’s — 
and methods.” $2. 


The Latest Thing By Alexander Black 


Scintillant essays by the author of The Great Desire. Brooklyn Eagle: “Stands almost 
by itself in an era of criticism commonly iconoclastic and immature.” Nal ancy Barr Mavity, 
in the San Francisco Chronicle: “It is a joy to encounter a writer like Alexander Black who 
breaks out of line. . . . Bl: vk 3 is not enunciating a profound philosophy of conduct or clothes 
or character, but he does look around with a seeing eye, and has an inestimable faculty of 
wonder. . . . Black knocks the platitudes of the dull about their ears.” $2.00 


The Life of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


By Harriot Stanton Blatch and Theodore Stanton 


Through this life story of one of the most brilliant women of her time are scattered 
intimate pictures of distinguished Americans and Englishmen—Horace Greeley, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Gladstone, Carlisle, and many others rey famous. Mrs. Stanton’s story 
is a unique combination of autobiography, letters, and a diary. Her opinions on woman’s 
property rights in marriage, on what children really owe their parents, and a fascinating 
variety of other topics will be read with great interest to-day. Her biography deals impar- 
tially with men and women and will be equally enjoyed by both. 2 Volumes. $6.00 


WORKING WITH * ALLEN’S SYNONYMS 


"eFE UZ7 , , r , 
THE WORKING WOMAN AND ANTONYMS 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker By F. Sturges Allen 

Che author of dn American Idyll has written The book thousands of business men and 
a fascinating account of her * work with the writers consult as their “word specialist.” In 
working woman. Brooklyn Ea “ Personal its 500 pages there are five times as many 
expert nee Ss sa egotism, researc h work withot ut synonyms and twice as many antonyms as in any 
the self-consciousness of the professional in- other word book, including plain indications as 
vestigator and meddler, constitute Mrs. Parker's to their correct use. 


second book. If there is a way to simmer the 


Booth Tarkington: “It contains what every 
paramount subject of industrialism down to the 





fundamentals of the individual human heart reader should know. $3.00 
Mrs. Parker has done it—and well—in her 
book.’ $2.00 THE IMMIGRANT PRESS 

. F T 
GARDENING WITH BRAINS AND ITS CONTROL 
By Henry T. Finck By Robert E. Park 

( ‘hiffor 1 Smythe, Editor, Book Review, N. Y. This volume is the first attempt to explain the 
Tim ‘The book is a corker, a unique thing in part played by the immig rant press in American 
its line, just as Isaak Walton’s angling book is in life. N.Y. Herald: “Dr. Park is an ideal man 
piscatorial literature.” Dr. H. J. Kellogg, of to study this problem. He has a better con- 
Battle Creek Sanitarium: “It is the best com- ception of the functions of the press than most, 
bination of fact, philosophy, and fun [h ave run and a vast fund of knowledge about the immi- 
across in a good while.’ $2.50 grant.” $2.50 
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THE MISSION OF THE 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


By 
WILLIAM S. POWER 


President, Power 


“The man who says he never reads ad- 
vertisements, either is a proper candidate 
for the Ananias Club or is lacking in com- 
mon business sense.” 


That is the way a big business man, the 
head of a successful corporation, put it in 
talking to his Selling force a few days ago. 


The advertising pages of the big National 
£ pag £ 
magazines are a barometer of business. 


They are consulted by practical men 
and women just as the financial and social 
pages of the newspapers are consulted for 
the information they contain. 


Time was, and not so very long ago, when 
the advertising pages were merely a direc- 
tory of things for sale. 


Today they rank side by side with the 
editorial pages in the vital interest of the 
messages that they carry. 


One does not often hear a slurring re- 
mark these days as to the unreliability of 
an advertising message. 


Advertisements as a class have ceased 
to be unreliable. 


Superlative and exaggerated claims have 
lost favor with advertisers. 


No part of a magazine today is more 
carefully edited and more ruthlessly purged 
of unreliable statements than the pages that 
carry the advertising messages. 


Advertisers have discovered that frank- 
ness and conservatism and truth are the 
strongest allies that they can have in their 
efforts to win public confidence. 


And so it is that today, as never before, 
men and women scan the advertising pages 
as carefully and with as deep an interest as 
they give to any other part of the maga- 
zines. 


Alexander & Jenkins Company, Detroit 


The advertising pages reach out to you 
in a spirit of friendship and co-operation. 


That is their mission—to make a friend 
of you and to win your good will. 


To be sure they have something to sell 
you—but that is rather a secondary con- 
sideration, a by-product of advertising, if 
you please. 


The big elemental aim is to win your 
good will—when that is accomplished, the 
selling will follow as a perfectly natural re- 
sult. 


Look through the advertising pages of 
this magazine—note the carefulness with 
which the messages have been prepared— 
feast your eyes on the art that has been 
used in illustrating them—sense the friendly 
hand-clasp that they seem to extend to- 
ward you. 


Then analyze them for yourself. 


You will find that the products that are 
most persistently and effectively advertised 
are almost universally, the best and most 
dependable products. 


That is a pertectly natural illustration of 
the law of cause and effect. 


An advertisement is a pledge. The 
man who issues it puts himself on record. 
The public expects more of him—and al- 
most invariably he measures up to expec- 
tations. 


The development of advertising has put 
business on a higher plane. It has created 
a finer code of business ethics. It has 

made possible better products and lower 
prices. It has immeasurably increased the 
comforts of life by bringing within the 
reach of all the conveniences and luxuries 
that would otherwise be enjoyed only by 
the few. 
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BSECR-ON rimless eye-glasses with yellow gold 
mounting Ask for Style No. 376. 
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SHUR-ON rimless eye- 

lasses, white gold 

mounted isk for 
Style No. 575. 


SHELL TEX 
SHUR-oO 


By yle NII] — different glasses — oie. 
Ewe or work, dress anil play 


T is the details that count in the appropriate- 
ness of eye-glasses. 





A subtle but convincing distinction makes 
white gold mounted Shur-on rimless eye-glasses 
suitable for evening dress, but over-refined for 
the office. For the day’s work a more appro- 
priate choice would be Shur-on rimless eye- 
glasses with yellow gold mounting. For the 


Shur-on tennis court or golf links Shelltex Shur-on 


rimmed spectacles are trustworthy and smart. 


Your optical specialist can fit you with 
Glasses suitable Shur-ons for all occasions. Unless 
they are Shur-ons you cannot be sure the style 
is correct. 
SHUR-ON OPTICAL CO., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 























Looking Ahead 
for the Investor 


Electric power from Stone & 
Webster developments transported 
long distances by Stone & Webster 
high-voltage lines is giving old 


cities new industrial importance. 








Such changes bring opportunities 
which Stone & Webster can rec- 
ommend to investors. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


| INCORPORATED 


INVESIMENT 
DIVISION 


AZ 





















































“WHEN A GOOD 
HOUSE MEANS 
THE MOST.” 
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“HE WHO LOOKS BEFORE HE LEAPS 
BUILDS OF CYPRESS AND BUILDS FOR KEEPS.” 


A New Cypress Home Plan (free) 


The latest addition to the internationally famous Cypress 


Pocket Library (“that guide, counselor and friend of all home-lovers”’) 
is the entirely new Volume 44. It is the Cypress Colonial Book. It gives you 
Complete full-size Working Drawings, on a double plan sheet supplement, cover- 
ing every detail of the beautiful dwelling perenaree otra The design, by an 
eminent architect, is original and exclusive with us—for you. Complete specifica- 
tions are included. In addition there are 22 historically authentic sketches by a 
well known artist, depicting Colonial costumes, dances, manners, furniture, silver, 
architecture, interior schemes, military attire, etc. Also much valuable editorial 
matter. The complete booklet comes to you on request, free with our compli- 
ments. Will you write us freely of your hopes and plans? We are here to help. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


u J 1299 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana ul S 


or 1299 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida ~- 
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The Longines Watch has a distinguished 


record at the U.S. 


ERE where time is told by the 

stars, our Government tests all 
watches for use in the U. S. Navy. 
The examinations are exhaustive 
and rigid. The Navy must have 
correct time. Since 1916 the United 
States Government has selected for 
use On torpedo boats more Longines 
Watches than those furnished by 
all other competing firms combined. 


Why? 
Simply because under the vary- 
ing tests, Longines have met every 


4. WITTNAUER CO., New York 














Naval Observatory 


requirement. Day in and day out, 

year in and year out, Longines 

Watches give you the correct time. 
The Longines is a favorite the 

world over among business men 

a marvel of time keeping and a 

beautiful example of craftsmanship. 


Every good jeweler can sell you a 
Longines Watch. 

Illustrated booklet and th» name 
of a jeweler near you upon request. 
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ws choosing an arm for protection, 
the first requisite is reliability. Your 
selection is made easy by the reputa- 
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tion for “superiority” that Smith & Wesson 
revolvers have enjoyed since 1853. 
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SMITH ¢& WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 
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No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson 
Arms unless they bear plainly marked 


on the barrel, the name smitH & WESSON, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Catalogue sent on request 


Address Department C 
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Let Fatima smokers tell You 
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CT HE popular DuBarry 
Pattern, in lvory 
Pyralin, ss illustrated. 
Du Barry, LaBelle and 
the Plain pattern are 


made also in Sheil and 
Amber Pyralin, exqu: 
sitely decorated in colors, 


yf destred 


HAIR BRUSH 
CLOTH BRUSH 
HAT BRUSH 
BONNET BRUSH 
MILITARY BRUSH 




























IVORY 
Py ral un 


SIDE from its evident beaut 

and lasting usefulness, one 
the most appreciated features o! 
Pyralin toiletwareis that all pattern 


are standard, always easy to matc! 
at the leading stores everywhere 
Many graduation gifts will be com- 
plete sets of Pyralin, but a great 
number will be a few essential 
articles, which can be added to from 
time to time until all twenty-five 
pieces adorn the dressing table. 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS&CO., INC. 


Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Each piece is plainly stamped 
with the name™Pyralin” you 
assurance of life 





long service, 








IS YOUR OWN SET COMPLETE? 





COMB... MIRROR 
NAIL POLISHER 
NAIL FILE 

CUTICLE KNIFE 
SHOE HOOK 


SCISSORS 

SOAP BOX 
CREAM BOX 
PUFF BOX 
HAIR RECEIVER 


SHOE HORN CLOCK 

DRESSER TRAY PIN CUSHION 
PIN TRAY PERFUME BOTTLE 
PICTURE FRAME BUD VASE 

JEWEL BOX TALCUM STAND 
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Make Things New With 


eqrah 


-Its Waterproof 

















* he lasting pleasure of a 
home transformed may be 
yours. DEGRAH restores 
marred furniture and 

woodwork —makes worn 

floors new. 


There is nothing else just like 
DEGRAH—the quick-drying, 
waterproof finish that resists 
the action of steam, boiling 
water, ammonia or alcohol, 
and will not scratch nor mar 
white. 


DEGRAH does not stain the 
wood. In each of the colors 
DARK OAK CHERRY shown, it produces a clear, 


ae - transparent, glass-hard, iron- 
: ! -- tough film of color over the 

MAHOGANY LIGHT OAK - 
wood surface, and tooths into 


4 . o the pores with a permanent, 


WALNUT GREEN bulldog grip. 








If interested, please write 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
Hull, England Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GROUND COLOR 


DEGRAH brings out all the natural beauty and 
grain of the wood, in any of these colors 


ST Other Keystone Products 
) KEYSTONA—The original Flat Wall Finish 
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“6) It’s Waterproof EDELVICE—The fadeless Quality Enamel Ox . 
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Standard Sanitary Mo.Cs 


Pittsburgh 
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AILROAD conductors 
are constantly being 
asked what time it is. They 
are known to carry accu- 
rate watches. In this pic- 
ture, J. E. Hopkinson, forty 
years with the Boston and 
Maine, is obliging the pas- 
senger with the correct 
time. In the twenty-five 
years that he has carried a 
Hamilton Watch he has 
done this thousands of 
times. It is part of his 
duty to carry a watch that 
tells time exactly—his own 
courtesy that impels him to 
give a passenger the time. 
Railroad men have ac- 
curate time invariably and 
carry Hamilton Watches, 
as a rule. 

There are many good 
reasons why a railroad con- 
ductor in particular carries 
an accurate watch, but the 


“Will you please tell 
me the exact time?” 


intensity of modern busi- 
ness is such that every man 
has reason enough for own- 
ing a watch of railroad ac- 
curacy—a Hamilton Watch. 
And, in addition to the util- 
ity, there is a certain pride 
in the possession of an ac- 
curate and beautiful time- 
piece. 

You can find in the 
Hamilton booklet, “The 
Timekeeper,” the model 
and size that pleases you 
most. Write for a copy. 
It tells how to care for a 
fine watch. It showsladies’ 
beautiful wrist watches and 
thin models for men. All 
of them make worth-while 
and appreciated gifts. 

Hamilton Watchesrange - 
in price from $40 to $200; 
movements alone, $22 (in 
Canada, $25) and up. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Everyman’s watch—rail- 
road accuracy with beauty 
of appearance. Write for 


descriptive booklet. 
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Let the Old Sycamore 
Suggest the Color Scheme 
for Your Home 


re the gleaming white of the sycamore’s un- 
der bark be the body color of the exterior. 
For the shutters, that wonderful greyish green 
of the lichens that are always on the north side of 
its trunk. For both, use our High Standard Lig- 
uid ready-to-use Paint. A gallon covers 800 sq. ft. 
As a guide for all your painting problems, 
inside ind out, send ro cents Sor dep 88 Happy 
Happening Book. Even if it is just plain com- 
mon sense, itis delightfully told and convincingl 
illustrated. It’s the kind of informative Sok 
you hesitate to loan, for fear you might not get 
it back again. Just that bind. of a book. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
480 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Factories: Dayton Toronto 


Boston New York Jersey: City Chicsgo _fidianta 
Memphis Kansas City 
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UNDERGROUND LINES 





AERIAL LINES 
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SWITCHBOARDS 











Breaking Construction Records 


Since 1920, faced with the great- 
est demand for service in telephone 
history, the Bell System has surpassed 
all previous records for the installation 
of new telephone equipment. In the 
last two years more than 1,000,000 
additional stations have been added 
to the system by construction. This is 
equal to the entire number of tele- 
phones in Great Britain. 


In 1921 alone, 450,000 new poles 
were placed—enough to make a tele- 
phone line from New York to Hong 
Kong. The aerial wire put into 
service in the same year, 835,000 
miles in all, is enough to string 60 
wires on such a telephone line. 

1,875,000 miles of wire, enclosed 
in 1,500 miles of cable, were added 





to underground and submarine lines 
in 1921. New underground duct 
totaling 11,000,000 feet was con- 
structed, this representing approxi- 
mately 300 miles of subway. 69 new 
central office buildings and important 
additions were completed or in prog- 
ress, and new switchboards with a 
capacity of many thousands of con- 
nections were installed. 


This equipment added to the Bell 
System, great though it is in volume 
and value, represents but a small part 
of the vast property which enables the 
telephone on your desk to give the 
service to which you are accustomed. 
And to meet the increasing demands 
for new service, the work of construc- 
tion goes on. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 


TELEPHONES _ 
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Solid Silver 


NTHEON will: reign 
through all the fluctua- 
tions of fashion—because it 
is designed after the eternal 
classics, Pantheon will endure 


through all the despoilations 


of use—because it is wrought 
from an imperishable metal. 


~All INTERNATIONAL STERLING 
is created for the ages to 


come, as well as for today. 


* And thus, it clusters about 
yeaa many proud memories 


| associations, perpetuat- 
ing them for the generations 
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Why MAPLE outwears STONE 


Every shoe in the thousands that strike 
a stone sill, grinds off its toll of fine par- 
ticles in an unchanging friction. But 
Maple builds up its own resistance to 
wear, because each passing foot increases 
the polish on this hard-fibred, tight- 
grained wood, making it smoother and 
smoother. 


That is why Maple surpasses all other 
woods and all other materials for flooring. 
Because of its individual characteristics, 
architects specify and users adopt this 
wood for every home, office, school, 
church, apartment, public or industrial 
building. 


Wherever wear is essential or beauty de- 
sired—floor with Maple. And to be sure 
of the grade and quality you should have, 
use flooring produced according to the 
rigid inspection standards of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association. 





Thus you get the flooring made from 
the climate-hardened, slow-growth Maple 
of Michigan and Wisconsin—the source 
of the world’s finest Maple for floors. 


Since Maple is graded primarily by ap- 
pearance, you can get aserviceable Maple 
floor which fits any need of present econ- 
omy as well as long-run saving. Retail 
lumber dealers can show you the possibil- 
ities of beautiful surface finish, offered by 
Maple and its kindred woods, Beech 
and Birch. Your architect will verify every 
fact we have told to you. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1040 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 





The letters OMA on Maple, ing rules which econom!- 
Beech or Birch flooring sig- caily conserve every particle 
nify that the flooring is of this remarkable wood. 
standardized and guaran- This trademark is for your 
teed by the Maple Flooring protection. Look for it on 
Manufacturers Association, the flooring you use, 

whose members must attain 


and maintain the highest 
standards of manufacture, 
and adhere to manufactur- 




















Precaution 


OOK through the front page of 

today’s newspaper. Countthe 

numberof burglaries—and outrages 
far worse. 

Only newspaper items — bare 
statements of crime—interesting 
for the moment—then forgotten. 

But there’s a tragedy back of 
each one of these little items. 

Don’ttake the chance that yours 
may be the next. 

Protect your business and your 
home—your wife and children— 
from these vicious criminals that 
prowl under the cover of night. 

Buy Savage protection insurance 
—the Savage automatic pistol. 
Safe in the hands of the novice 
Your wife or daughter—inexper- 
ienced though she may be—can 
handle the Savage automatic pistol 
with ease and confidence. 





Safe— because it will not dis- 
charge accidentally. 

Safe—because a touch or a look 
tells whether it is loaded or empty. 

Safe—but easy to hold and easy 
to aim. 

Buy Savage protection insurance 
for your home and your business. 

The Savage automatic pistol is 
characterized by the same superior- 
ity in material and workmanship 
on which the Savage rifles and re- 
peating shotguns have built their 
reputation. 

Ask at your dealer’s or request 


catalog. Address: 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department G 157, Utica, New York 
Owners and operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Executive and Export Offices: 

50 Church Street, New York 









































All out-doors invites your 


KODAK 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 




















Your customers would like 
this service, too! 


BUSY real estate office. A 

customer enters, evidently in 

ahurry. ‘What apartments have 
you to rent?” 


Without leaving the counter, 
the clerk flips open a drawer and 
quickly gives him the list. 


“Y and E”’ Counter-Height Steel 
Files make records and correspond- 


ence instantly accessible, right 
within the counter itself. 


The only Counter-Height Files 
with Fire-Wall Protection 


Records and papers are safer, 
too, because all ““Yand E”’ Counter- 
Height Steel Files are built with 
the exclusive Steel-Plus-Asbestos 
construction, twice as fire-resisting 
as the ordinary steel file. 


YAWMAN «0 FRBE MFc.(. 


Filing System Service, Equipment and Supplies 


579 ST. PAUL ST. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Branches, Agents or Dealers in all principal cities 


In Canada: 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 














HE newest thing in 

filing cabinets — a 
Fire-Wall steel file and 
counter combined. See 
it at the “Y and E” store 
in your city, or write to- 
day for a copy of our 
interesting new ‘“Count- 
er-Height”’ folder. 


Counter Height 
E’ Steel Files 


with the famous 
Fire-Wall Construction 







































THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY ( 


UNDERWOOD 


*STANDARD . 


PORTABLE 








the Underwood Standard Portable. 


It is obtainable at Underwood offices in all principal ci 
or sent direct, to any point in the U. S., on receip 
Price, $50. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. Underwood Bldg., 








ARRBRY 


Home WRITING CAN BE MODERN WRITING 
—readable, easily done, quickly finished—with 


Light, compact, dependable, it makes Under- 
wood Typewriting possible anywhere, any time. 


tles; 


t of 


New York 














"Tue lightest 
Portable 
when cased 
for carrying. 
Weight, uncased, 
6% lbs. 





y 
Wem for 
descriptive 
booklet, 
“Giving 
Wings 


to Words.” 
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\NDEL Lamps are ever in accord with the best in interior decoration. 
To the richness of Oriental rugs, the dignity of fine old paintings and 
the gleam of deep mahogany, they bring harmony of color and grace of line 
not found in ordinary lamps. All glass shades are hand-painted, all metal 
parts superbly finished. Handel Lamp No. 6930 goes admirably on the 
library table. No. 6896 is a unique davenport lamp. See Handel Lamps in 
the shops you visit, or write to us for the name of the nearest dealer. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


HANDEL? 


Qinps 
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CLEAN Pa See oF 
CLEAN AS A WIND-SWEPT sKy—that is a thought which 
could hardly have occurred in the past. For cleanliness 
as a desirable thing is modern. 

To be sure, the Greeks and Romans made much of 
the bath,and the Mosaic Law is full of regulations about 
cleanliness. But most of this was lost in the darkness 
and dirt of the Middle Ages, and cleanliness of the body 
is a recent virtue. 

Now doctors, nurses, dentists, teachers, employers, 
parents—even cities and governments—are urging cleanli- 
ness, and with an effect that will be a distinct benefit. 

Cleanliness of the skin, the scalp, the teeth, the nails, 
the hair—it is good for everyone to be clean. 

And with their century-long experience in soap-making 
Colgate & Co. are supplying the world with the means 
tor enjoying cleanliness. Soaps they make —for face, hands, 
body, scalp and shaving, as well as for laundry work. 
Dentifrices, creams and powders also—for their share in 
bodily cleanliness and its comfort. 

All these toilet articles are made with such scrupulous 
care and thoroughness that the public have come to realize 
that “Colgate” corresponds to “Sterling” on silver. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 

















N shoes, as in men, character counts. It is the 
inbuilt character of Nettleton shoes which 
makes them known as “Shoes of Worth.” 


The Nettleton style book,“ Footnotes,” will inter- 
est you. Write for a copy. 


ETON COMPANY Makers of Gentlemer 
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The Cross and Circle is always printed in Red 
on each package of genuine Alabastine. 





Wonderful walls 


URPRISINGLY charming effects in 
interior decorating may be secured 
by using Alabastine instead of kalso- 

mine or wall paper. 


In the soft, restful, refined colorings of 
Alabastine tints or a combining and inter- 
mixing of these tints, you can secure wall 
effects harmonizing with your rugs, 
draperies or standing woodwork. 


Alabastine is a high grade water color for 
walls, in dry powdered form, white and 
tints, packed in 5-lb. packages, ready for 
use by mixing with pure cold water and 
full directions on each package. 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Alabastine is used in the finest of homes 
and public buildings; by the best painters 
and decorators and over plaster, wall 
board, paint or even wall paper, if solid 
on the wall. 


Alabastine is so easy to mix and apply» 
that if a practical decorator is not avail- 
able, many people dothe work themselves. 
If you will look back in the April number 
of HARPER’S MAGAZINE you will find ar 
exact sample of the soft modeling and 
mingling of three harmonious color tones, 
secured by decorating in the Alabastine 
Opaline Process. 

Our department of home decoration will 

assist you in any special problems, by giving 

personal advice and we will gladly send sam- 


ples showing plain Alabastine and Alabastine 
Opaline decorative effects upon request. 


Alabastine Company 


Grand Rapids, 


615 Grandville Ave., Michigan 
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GALLEONS 


pues Commerce and Romance were synonymous and Golden 

Galleons traversed perilous seas, chief among the traders’ most 
coveted wares were fine linens, Indeed this love for linens is quite 
as old as recorded history. 


AND today Hand-woven Fleur-de-lis Ints Liven damask table 
cloths and napkins are woven by hand with such choiceness of 
design and exquisiteness of finish, that they strike anew this age- 
old love for linen, which unlike most objects of beauty is also ex- 
tremely useful. 


On sale at the better stores in the principal cities of the United 


States and Canada. An illustrated catalogue on request. 


For finer use also are Fleur-de-lis linen towels, 
linen sheets and pillow cases. 


IRELAND BROTHERS 


INCOR POKATED 


102 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 


























Ripolin-finished Palm Court on one of the Holland-American 
Trans-Atlantic Liners. 


“It’s the Famous Ripolin Enamel; 
I Saw It on the Noordam” 


The quality of Ripolin Enamel Paint has won recognition all 
Ripolin ix in chee Bont: over Europe and America. It first commanded favor in resi- 
dences; then in our finest hospitals, hotels and clubs. During 
the more recent years, however, it has been used wherever a 
really fine, yet economical enamel result has been desired. 


Exteriors and interiors of thousands of homes are today 
Ripolin-finished. Living rooms, dining rooms, bed rooms, and 
bath rooms have been beautifully and durably decorated with 
Ripolin at less cost than is possible with ordinary enamels. 

Ripolin dealers are in nearly every locality. If you cannot 
locate one, telephone to your local Tel-U-Where Bureau for 
name of nearest dealer; or write to the nearest distributor listed 
here. Suggestions and specifications are also sent on request. 


American Importers and Distributors of RIPOLIN 


The Glidden Com Cleveland Twin City Varnish Comune. 2 gta tr Minn. 
Heath & een Mita. Company Chicago The Forest City Paint & levela 














nd 

Adams and Elting Compan Chicago Nubian Paint & Varnish fear’ Sunes 

pine Paint & Varnish Ee Connon: St. Louis ‘The Glidden Company of Mass. Boston 

Cam 1 Paint & Varnish Company ge The Glidden Fea of Texas Dallas 

The A. Wilhelm Company Reading, Pa. The Glidden Co. California San Francisco 
T. L. Blood & Co. St. Paul, Minn. In 

American Paint Works New Orleans The Glidden Co., Limited “Toronto, Ontario 


Manufacturers of Paints, Varnishes, Stains, Enamels 
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ldeai 30" Mower, with vidling trailer on estate of H. G. Fisk, Longmeadow, Mass 


How Large is Your Lawn? 


Many people are surprised at the big 
saving they can make by caring for 
their lavns with power mowers. 


Moreover, with Ideal Power Mowers 
the lawn is kept in better condition 
than by any other method, for the 
Ideal is a combination power mower 
and power roller in one. 


In fact, Ideal Power Mowers are 
scientifically constructed with just the 
right weight to keep the sod rolled 
smooth and firm and the grass in 
healthy condition. 




































The Ideal Junior for Medium 
Sized Lawns 


Even those with medium sized lawns 
can now afford to use a power mower, 
for the Ideal Junior was designed es- 
pecially for this service. It is just the 
machine for lawns where there is too 
much grass to care for conveniently 
with hand mower, yet where the lawn 
is hardly large enough to warrant the 
purchase of a large machine. 


It is a real pleasure to operate these 
small mowers, and many men who 
previously had to hire a man or two 
to keep their grass cut, now do the 
work themselves simply for the 
exercise and pleasure that they 
derive from the work 


CHICA( — 
BOSTON, MAS 
St 

130 Camp St 
OHIO, ts 





442 Kalamazoo St. 


World’s Largest Builders of Power Lawn Mowers 
np 0 


Of course the Ideal Junior is also well 
adapted to work in cemeteries, for 
mowing putting greens and for trim- 
ming and close cutting in large parks. 
The Junior Mower will nicely care for 
4 or 5 acres of lawn, and will cut as 
much grass per day as 3 or 4 hard- 
working men with hand mowers. 


The 30” Ideal Power Mower for 
Extra Large Lawns 


The 30” Ideal Mower is the best 
known and most widely used power 
lawn mower on the market. From 
coast to coast and in many foreign 
countries these machines are used by 
large estates, public parks, schools, 
colleges, golf clubs, cemeteries, ball 
parks, hospitals, etc. 

They are wonderful labor-savers and 
keep the lawn in finest possible con- 
dition. 

If you have a medium sized lawn or a 
large lawn to care for write us about 
these machines. You will be agree- 
ably surprised at the moderate prices 
we can quote, 


If you want our suggestion, tell us 
something about your lawn, its size, 
amount of shrubbery, etc. At least 
write us for our book which tells you 


how to give your lawn better care at 
less cost. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
LANSING, MICH. 


27 Wi est St.; 
A., 709 Arc h 
NEW ORLE ANS. LA., 
. 108 West Parkway; CLLEVELAND, 
DENVER, COLO., 18th and Wazee 


Harrison St.; NEW YORK, N.Y 
N — St.; PHILADELPHIA, 
Los Angeles St.; 

TTSBU RO. PA. 


>» Lakeside Ave.: 








Sts.: ST. LOUIS, MO., ara-ara N. ath Sts, MINNEAPOLIS, 
114 S. 3rd St; CINCINNATI, OHIO, 228 E. ath St.; 
TORONTO, CANADA, 17 Temperance St. 
Information Bureaus The I. 
will direct you to he Ideal rolls 
our declers ar itcuts. Keeps HE 
and firm 
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O you want the utmost 

in lasting sleeping comfort 
and restfulness that money can 
buy in a bedspring? 





‘ 7 ? 

Then go to the nearest “Way 
dealer and look at the Way Sagless 
Spring. After you have seen all of its 
exclusive features and its quarter century 
guarantee, you will be surprised at its 
moderate price. 

But take the precaution to look for 
the red stripes and the name on the 
frame. Only the genuine Way Sagless 
Spring has those identification marks. 

Telephone the “Tel-U-Where Service,” if you 
live in a large city, for name of nearest dealer. 
If you live in a smaller city or town, look for 
the store with the Way Sagless Spring sign. 

Write for interesting booklet, “The Restful 
Way.” 





Way Sagless Daybeds 


the new, improved type that opens 
easily to a full size bed—but doesn't 
look like a convertible daybed when 







closed. Equipped with Way Sagless 






Springs. Period designs, walnut and 






mahogany finish, upholstered in 






beautiful tapestries, denims and cre- 






tonnes. Also made in davenport 







styles. Write for portfolio of designs 

















Way Sagless Spring Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Branch factories in Chicago and Cleveland. Distributing 
warehouses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Louis 
Made and Sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 


In Canada by Parkhill Bedding, Limited, Winnipeg; 
Canadian Mersereau Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Southern Distributors: Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., Chittenden & Eastman Co., Burlington, 
lowa; Peck & Hills Furniture Co., Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 
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From a painting 
Herbert Paus 


Wise old BenjAMIN FRANKLIN, apostle 
of thrift, set the heating industry one 
step forward by the invention of the 
Franklin stove. 


The American Radiator Company has 
carried on the work he so well began. 
Out of its Institute of Thermal Re- 
search has come a long procession of 





© ARCO 1922 


THRIFT! 


better boilers, culminating in the IDEAL 
TYPE A Heat Macuine—the most 
perfect heating equipment ever de- 
veloped. 

It, too, is a contribution to thrift; it 
pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 

Send your name to either address below for 


a finely illustrated book describing the IDEAL 
TYPE A Heat MAcuine. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
104 West 42d Street, New York Dept. Q-50 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Your Kitchen and 
Pantry Deserve the 
Finest Sanitation 
Equipment - obtainable 




















HE Crane products shown in 

the accompanying photographs 
make possible a new aan 
kitchen efficiency. 


This fact is reflected in the advanced de- 
signing, as well as the thorough quality, 
of all kitchen and pantry sanitation equip- 
ment made by Crane Co. It is complete, 
convenient, handsome, durable—and so 
designed that its immaculate cleanliness 
is easily retained. 


It you are planning to build, or to make 
improvements, we suggest that you visit 
the nearest Crane Exhibit Room, Branch 
or Office and learn how thoroughly Crane 
Service fills your sanitation requirements. 



























Butlers Pantry 
. New York Exhibit Rooms , 


ws 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam special- 
ties, made of brass, iron, ferro-steel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and 
all purposes, and are distributors through the trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 





THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR 
OFFICE* TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CRANE CoO. 


suew MAVEN. CONN 


CINCINNATI. ONO “JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
"CLEVELAND. OM10 *s0PLIN, MO. 
DAVENPORT. IOWA KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ATLANTA, GA *DENnveRr. coLo KNOXVILLE. TENN 
OES MOINES. IOWA LEWISTON, IDAHO 
DETROIT. MICH 








BULATeN. cesreee ee eae — 636 S. MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO OAKLANO, CAL 
i 7 e 
comenauten, ©. ¥ “evawevicak me, «“nenan. mee VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS OmLAMOuA CITY. ORLA 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA, ranco. % AO ANSTRES. G22, SANITARY FIXTURES OMAMA. NEB. 





*LOWELL. mass. 
*MADISON. Wie. 

MANKATO, MINN. 
Mem Pie, TENN 


OSHKOSH. wis 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
*PHOENIX, ARIZ 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sraaewo <a. 


BOrTON, MASS. 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 
BROOKLYN. N.Y 
SUFFALO. N.Y 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 
23 W. 447TH ST. AWo 22 W. 45TH ST.. NEW YORK 
1108-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY 





CAMOEN. N. 4 MINNEAPOLIC. meINECe. To which the POCATELLO, (DAHO 
‘0 whic! public is cordially invited 
CEDAR RAPIDS. 1OWA *wopiLe. ALA * PORTLAND, we 
PCHARLESTON, W. WA MUSKOGES OKLA WORKS: CHISASS: GRIBSEPSRT: GimmNeNAN PORTLAND, ORE 
CHICAGO, HE *WASHVILLE. TENN CRANE 
LIMITED 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION 
19-23 WEST 447TH ST. NEW YORK 
301 BRANNAN BT BAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


AMD works). CALGARY, HALIFAX, HAMILTON 
WMA. TORONTO. VANCOUVER. WINNIPES 
Oons. “ST. oMN, *vicTOmA. “STONEY. %. 6.w. 


monteear (HEAD OFC 
LONDON. OTTAWA 
*apwonton. *ouaeac. "s+ 
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Let Crane Service simplify your homebuilding 











Crane quality is also 
available in valves, 
steam specialties and 
general pipeline equip- 
ment for business 


buildings 


and indus- 


trial plants 
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CHANDLER 
Setting Vogue Kk 


HIS new Chandler Six is setting 


the vogue for smart style and 
lasting beauty—at an unequalled low 























" price. 
feu > , - 
aN, Size, power, durability, economy — 
dl the essentials of motor car service 
) are here in unrivalled measure. 


It is new and advanced in chassis 
design and in body style—twofold 
assurance of lasting efficiency and 
long-lived beauty. 

In every detail it is soundly built 
and finely finished. Any car which 
compares with this Chandler Six in 
quality and performance will cost 
considerably more. 








It Has No Equal as a Motor Car Investment 


Now $ [ 5 3) 5 uf. Sno 


(TOURING CAR) i) 


\¢ 

MN" v8 
TA Py 
x . C An 
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THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


























“There's often trouble under 
the hood, sir —but seldom 
over the =H@O@B-” 


"4 


O much has been written concerning tire con- 

struction and materials, that it zs difficult for 
the car owner to determine values by any other 
method than that of actual performance. 


But this is a long and costly procedure. There 
are more makes of tires than there are years in a 
man’s life. A lifetime cannot be spent in experi- 
ment. The wise buyer quickly appreciates that 
he must limit experimentation, and advisedly 
turns to reputation as his guide. 

This is exactly the route we hope you will take 
with Hoods. From the first, Hoods have main- 
tained an enviable reputation, often to the point 
where this reputation has led to the belief that 
Hoods are higher in price. You can depend upon 
the Hood reputation for quality, and it is a simple 
matter to prove that Hoods are not higher in 


price. At the sign of the Hood Service Man 
or call TEL-U-WHERE 


atertown, Ma? 


-HOOD-CORD 
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‘The Most Beautiful Car ; 


7. America 
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Master of the Highway 


Under the hood of the Paige 6-66 is a mighty 70-horse- 
power engine that performs its work with the ease and 
smoothness of a giant turbine. This vast reserve power 
means not only great performing ability but long life 
and uninterrupted service. 


Remember, that the Paige 6-66, Daytona model, holds 
every world’s stock chassis speedway record from 5 to 
100 miles. Here is proof not only of superb perform- 
ance but heroic strength and stamina. 


You should ride in the Paige to learn the zest of am- 
ple power and perfectly balanced chassis construction. 
Then you will at once notice the benefits of 131 inches 
of wheel base and 61-inch rear springs. 


And if you should desire to own one—as you undoubt- 
edly will—there is a pleasant surprise in store. For the 
Master of the Highway is now yours for $2195. 


The New 6-66 Prices 





6-66 Lakewood 7-Passenger Touring - - - ~- $2195 
6-66 Larchmont II, Sport Type - . . - - 2245 
6-66 Daytona, 3-P: nger Roadst . . . - 2495 
6-66 Sedan, 7-Passenger - - - - - - - 8155 
6-66 Limousine, 7-Passenger - - - - - - 8350 
6-66 Coupe, &5-Passenger - - - - - - 3100 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Tax Extra. Cord Tires Standard Equipment on all Models 
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“The Sound 
of Safety!” 














Owners of large, better-grade cars, in ever- 
increasing numbers, find the distinctive 
appearance of Vacuum Cup Cord Tires 
harmonizes perfectly with all other care- 
fully-chosen equipment. 


They also find that, no matter how wet the 
pavement, “Zhe Sound of Safety” of the 
Vacuum Cup Tread means absolute skid- 
immunity without loss of momentum or 
power. 


While in the matter of miles, Vacuum Cup 
Cord Tires roll on and on to new and grati- 
fying record averages. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, Inc., 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Thronghout the 4 orld 























How Many 
Of These 
Questions Can 
You Answer? 











Forbes Magazine 

120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Enclosed find 25¢ in coin or 

stamps for a six weeks’ trial of 

Forbes Magazine. 


ee ees See 
Address 











What’s Next— 


in the Business Cycle? 

















1. Will t t six months sec : 
. Are You Keeping Abreast o 
worse 
7. 
at Current Events in the World 
. . 
ming —or of Business and Finance? 
; “Never in the history of tthe country has greater oppor- 
3 W § $ indi- - ° . ¢ ‘ 
;' = tunities existed for making money than at the present mo- 
in ment,” says one of the most eminent authorities on business 
4 and finance. 
ow i What are these opportunities, and how can you learn of 
n i f pas ; - . 
‘ a a them in time te profic by them? 
ent | he Exchange? The quickest, most satisfactory, comprehensive report of 
} these important week by week changes in Forbes Magazine, 
5. How do 4o other roads compare, , _T ; ’ . 
, ifr edited by B. C. Forbes, recognized as the country’s leading 
earnings oO 92 ‘ ’ 
W priced rails offer a financial authority. 
g ent at the present Here are a few of the regular features of Forbes that help 
tim you to keep your finger constantly on the pulse of business 
i in dt Mian Mei - a and enable you to see conditions exactly as they are, outline 
their cause and their expected developments. 
1 ‘ r a 
: ’ , ? Business Forecasts Stock Market Outlook 
. ¢ — act » Fo s °S > 
Every two weeks B. C. Forbes In ear pment outlines the 
- Ww 1 f wu f nln mamial trend of the market, not Only in a 
7 i u con é i the newest, most ale tect? eonmecil Ilv as 
tabi woe Sacra as rag general way, but specifically as re- 
al any st penerire “ — gards certain stocks With its 
n u ts and gives facilities for obtaining the facts, 
8. Are 1 r t rpretations of Forbes offers the investor sound 
h af P - ; tr terpretations indications as to the value behind 
and essleaders securities, their probable future 
— of the intr ithwhomtheeditor activities, and price fluctuations, 
w of Forbes is intimately in touch. 
That is the worst brake on busi- . 
™ ohn hae Ahemeteesesale a Industrial Surveys 
‘ se . Dominating Personali- Oneby one Forbes discusses con- 
wing . re ties in Business ditions in the basic industries such 
How can freight rat e reduced? x as copper, oil, railroads, etc. These 
There are few forms of reading articles tell you of present condi 
1o. WI! , ’ as tral more interesting to the business tions and what to expect in the 
: WI man than the stories of the out- future. Inthe complex, interwov- 
\ . as 1 standing figures in the business en structure of business today the 
up ‘ I is? world and the inside story of the condition of these industries has 
ideas that made these men great. an important bearing on practi- 
Ir. Wi lown? Practically every issue of Forbes cally every important business or 
contains one or more articles of financial enterprise From the 
_ this kind—the sort of thing that point of view of the investor with 
12, What ar preferred is so interesting you find yourself holdings of this character, this in- 
ck ) t ( quoting it to your friends. formation is, of course, vital. 
g ] id 1 TY n 
tock? Wha irket Forbes Costs You Less Than 8c a Week 


For half the price of a cigar you can have what are generally accepted 
as the most authoritative statements about business conditions and 
investment prospects that are published regularly. 

Can you afford to be without the next 26 time-saving, thought- 
creating, work-inspiring issues of Forbes? 


! FORBES 


MAGAZINE 


Edited by B. C. Forbes 
20c a week—every 2 weeks—$4 a year 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 



































Button Button Who's Got the Button? 


OU remember the 
game. The one who 
had it was “It.” 


Men and boys everywhere 
this Spring are playing the 
game a new way. Men are 
walking into their favorite 
haberdashers everywhere and 
saying one word—Hatchway. 
Boys are saying to their 
mothers, ““That’s the suit for 
me.” Nobody wants to be 
caught with a button. It’s 
a time-losing game. 


The 


HATCHWAY 


NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


has not a button, front or 
back. Step into the legs, 
slip your arms through the 
armholes and you're in. 
Vice versa and you’re out in 
less time than it takes to 
tell about it. Comfort that 
conforms to the lines of your 

figure. Absolute body free- 
See these garments at your favorite dealer's today. He can get them for you, 


if we have as yet been unable to supply him or if he is temporarily sold out. It dom and freedom from all 
has been a big job to keep dealers stocked up this Spring, but if you have any . 
difficulty in getting just what you want, we will be glad to see that you are sup- annoyance, trouble and In- 
plied, par pos Boesr ~ ya here in the United States. In ordering, please state i f | b 
sizes and numbers of garments required, enclosing remittance to our mill at ~ re 
Albany. Send for free catalog illustrating completeline of Hatchway No-Button convenience O ost uttons, 
Union Suits and Hatch One-Button Union Suits photographed on live models. 
Men's Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, 83, 85. (The $5 garment is all slik) 
Roys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, 81.25 
Men's Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2. $8, $8.50 bothers. 
Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25 





torn button-holes and repair 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO, 
ALBANY . , : NEW YORK 


York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canad1, Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada 






































The 
Finest (lub in 


America 


OU join a club first because 
you meet your friends there 
and secondly because your 
fellow members have a certain 
standing as men of affairs, artists, statesmen, wits. You 
want tosee people you knowand also people who are known. 
You expect entertainment and good conversation as well as 
the more material comforts. And you willingly pay a big in- 
itiation fee and large dues in order to belong to such a club. 





For no initiation fee at all and only modest yearly dues 
you can instantly join the best of all clubs in the country. 
It isa club where you are sure to find many of your friends; 
you will also meet from time to time all the most amus- 
ing people in America, all those who are distinguished for 
gifts of any kind whether social, political, artistic or ath- 
letic. It is a club where all the men are brilliant and all 
the women beautiful. Above all it is a club where there 


are no bores. The club is TOWN & COUNTRY. 


Buy it at the better class newsstands, or 
a surer way—SEND US $2.00 FOR 
THE NEXT SIX ISSUES, and secure 
the biggest and finest issues of the year. 








own ErGountry 


8 WEST 40TH STREET + NEW YORK 
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Will Life Be as Goad to You? 


Home from college,aglow with youth's 
ambition, ready to go to work. 

But what does the future hold? 

Will he have his father’s firm, quick 
tread, and priceless health when he is as 
old as dad? 

Shrewd business man, the father knows 
the cash value of a healthy mouth. All 
his life he has cared well for his teeth. 

Pyorrhea, which strikes four out of 
five past the age of forty and thousands 
younger, has not touched him with its 
poisoned fangs. 

If you would pass the noon of life and 
go down the sunset trail vigorous and 
strong, watch your gums! 

At the first sign of tenderness or bleed- 
ing, take heed. That is Pyorrhea’s warning. 

If this disease gets beyond control your 
teeth are doomed. 


As Pyorrhea gains headway the teeth 
loosen at the roots, drop out or must be 
pulled; pus pockets form; deadly germs 
seep, seep, seep throughout the system. 

If you would prevent Pyorrhea con- 
sult your dentist regularly and brush your 
teeth with Forhan’s For the Gums. 

Forhan’s will prevent Pyorrhea, or 
check it in its course, if used consistently 
and used in time. 

Don’t wait! Start using Forhan’s now. 

Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula 
of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is an ex- 
cellent dentifrice, keeping the teeth white 
and clean and the gums firm and healthy. 


At all druggists, in the United States 
and Canada. 35c¢ and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


FORHAN COMPANY, NEW YorK ° Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 























FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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Tue Corrector and the Art Critic. The Collector may 
be attracted to a certain picture, but he needs the judgment 
of an experienced and reliable Art Critic when he buys for 
intrinsic values, 


The Art of Judging Investments 


HE SECURITIES brought to your attention 
may or may not have intrinsic value. 
Careful investors who practice the art of choos- 
ing well-secured bonds consult an organization 
whose investment information and experience is 
both wide and thorough. 


Make yourself and your investment needs known 
at any one of The National City Company offices 
in 50 leading cities. We shall be glad to give you 
the benefit of our carefully considered recommen- 
dations for the investment of your funds. Or, if 


you wish, our Current List will be sent on request. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities t ‘rouchout the World ACCEPTANCES 


we 
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The Advertiser and Beauty 


iz HE advertising pages of Arts & 
Decoration are as interesting, as 





of the magazine. 


For those planning the building or the fur- 
nishing of a home, the articles and illustrations 
are rich in suggestion while the advertisements 
point out the particular things that give the 
desired effect of beauty in building materials 
and equipment, furniture, rugs, wall coverings, 
draperies, lighting fixtures, and all that goes 
into making a comfortable and beautiful home. 


In quality and in number the advertisements 
in Arts & Decoration are a tribute to the dis- 
criminating taste and understanding of the 
readers of the magazine, their disposition and 
capacity to buy beauty in everything that 
contributes to the joy and comfort of living. 


The subscription price of Arts &F Decoration 
is now $6.00 a year and the news stand price 
is socents. In six months its circulation has 
increased 50% without premiums, clubbing 
offers or special inducements of any kind. 


ARTS © DECORA LT ON 
50 West 47th Street - - New York City 























For over a quarter of a century, GARCO 
Asbestos Products have splendidly served 
the industries of the Nation, Whether it 
be asbestos brake lining for your car, 
asbestos heater cord, packings or textiles, 
the name “GARCO” is assurance of 
quality. Produced by the largest makers 
of asbestos textiles in America, in a great, 
modern plant, GARCO products offer 
the user complete satisfaction. 
GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 
Branches 
New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Main Offices and Factories 
Charleston, S. C. 








Portable 
HOUSES 


“Artistic in design— 
perfect in construction” 


ONG use or occupancy only serves to 
strengthen first impressions of Hodgson 
Portable Houses. The largest houses, suitable 
for family dwellings, are erected in two days— 
without skilled labor. The smaller ones— 
garages, pet houses and playhouses—require but 
a few hours. They are all staunch, weather- 
tight and durable. 


Hodgson Houses are beautiful in appearance 
and design—practical in construction. They are 
used on many of the finest estates in the country. 


You will find our illustrated catalog interest- 
ing, instructive, and a real help in solving your 
problem. May we send it to you at our expense? 


F. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 266, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 











This is the Typewriter 
you have been waiting for 


Remington 
Portable 


AKES a friend of every 

user—a revelation to the 
man, or woman, who is tired 
of the pen. 


Has the Standard Keyboard— 
no shifting for figures—with 
automatic ribbon reverse and 
every other feature common 
to the big machines. Strong, 
Efficient and Complete. 


Fits in case only four inches 
high. Can be carried every- 
where, used anywhere—even 
on your lap. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
374 Broadway New York 


“Just like operating a Standard Type- 
writer.’’ That’s what you will say the 
moment your fingers touch the keys. 


On sale today by over one thousand dealers 
and all Remington branch offices 
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My Life and Work 


By Henry Ford in 
Collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther 


in 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
for MAY 


Here are revealed the simple and original and funda- 
mental ideas that have flowered in Mr. Ford’s unique 
achievements as a manufacturer, a merchant and an 
employer. In all these three capacities he is the 
most sensational figure in the world to-day, and as 
an employer his methods are the most startling that 
appear in all industrial history. 

Complete account of the capture by Sergeant York, 
single-handed; of a battalion of German machine 
gunners in the Argonne. 


Marshal Foch, in decorating him, said: 
‘‘What you did was the greatest 


thing accomplished by ry! private 
soldier of all the ey of Europe.’’ 


“The Real Ireland” by S. S. McClure who spent 
over a year studying the Irish oes ig six months of 
which (June to December 1919) was spent in Ireland. 


In “The Heart of America” Mr. Farquhar presents 
extraordinarily vivid zlimpses of General Grant, Presi- 
dent Johnson, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Garfield, Johns Hop- 
kins, founder of the University and Hospital that bears 
his name, and above all, a biographical character study 
of Carnegie, the Ku Klux Klan, and the Panic of 1873. 


“The Greatest Story of the Secret Service’”—a story 
of the war by a writer whose name is not given. This 
story deserves its title. 


Another “Insect” article by J. F. McClure, author 
of “The Compleat Bolshevist.” 


Major C. E. Russell contributes the first of ten 
stories of the Secret Service of France. These are 
absolutely true stories of thrilling interest. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s great novel “The Breaking 
Point,” which began in the March number, and ends 
in August. 

And eight splendid short stories by Viola Roseboro’, 
Somerset Maugham, Marianne Gauss, Dorothy Thomas, 


Avery Gaul, Warren H. Miller, Will Burt. 


‘*The new McClure’s Magazine contains more 
than twice as much reading matter as the 
McClure’s of the Nineties, and the best articles 
and stories that I can find.’’—S. S. McClure. 


McCLURE’S 


EpiTeD BY SS McCiure 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET - NEW YORK 


All Newsstands 
Twenty-five Cents 


Subscription Price 
$3.00 per year 























“Let me see what kind of financial advertisements a maga- 
zine bas and I’ll tell you what kind of a magazine it is” 
—THUS A WELL-KNOWN SAYING MIGHT BE PARAPHRASED. 


Financtat advertising is in a class by itself. It has about it 
the glamour of real money. Every magazine strives to get it— 
tries to get the best, first; failing that, whatever mixture of good, 
bad, and indifferent the advertisers will allow. 

Concentration, then, of the best financial advertising in a few 
magazines is an achievement. 

To illustrate: in 1921 31 leading monthly and weekly magazines 
printed 1,765 pages of advertisements of first-class commercial and 
investment bankers. Of this, 1,060 pages were published in the 
six magazines of The Quality Group—60%. The remaining 40% 
was scattered among 25 other magazines. 

Why this concentration? Chiefly because The Quality Group ac- 
cepts only the best, and, then, because The Quality Group maga- 
zines are known to be welcome guests in almost three-quarters of a 
million good American homes; where live the largest number of 
actual and potential investors; the heads of Big Business; execu- 
tives in industrial and commercial organizations; the men and 
women of the great professions; the natural customers of banks 
and investment houses. 

With this record of achievement The Quality Group invites bank- 
ers who qualify for membership in the New York Stock Exchange, 
the American Bankers’ Association, the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association, and 
organizations of similar standing to advertise in its six magazines 
as their natural avenue of approach to the homes of those people 
who are their logical clientele. 


Tue INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT of THE Qua.Lity Group 
will be glad to consult with bankers as.to bow they may use 
magazine advertising profitably, and will submit copy ideas 
and estimates of the cost of campaigns. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY HARPER'S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
’ 
CENTURY MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS THE WORLD S WORK 


Investment Department 
120 WEsT 32ND STREET, New York City 











‘ie Pentagon, the newest Gruen 
Verithin, is a beautiful example 
of guild craftsmanship. Fitted with 
the famous Gruen Precision move- 
ment, and guaranteed to come with- 
in railroad time requirements, it 
gives the highest timekeeping per- 
fection obtainable. 

GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD 


Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 
Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 


How the Gruen Pat. Whee! Construction 
made an accurate watch loyically thin. It 
isn't a Verithin unless it is a Gruen. 
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It won't tip over in the pocket. 
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No. N51—Pentagon (shape patented) 14 kt. 
solid green gold, engraved center edge, $100.00. 
At the leading jewelers 


GRUEN Guild Watches 
ae : Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN” model 


Copyright, 1922, The Gruen Watch Co. 
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The Proper Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make, 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write us for informa- les ae 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind THE voice of life uel ” apes i "The 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, Steger Grand Piano is the perfect om. 
and the age of the student for whom bodiment of music in its finest form 
assistance is required. cause its unusual tonal quality istheinnate 
comanoness to - queastor of oe 
' beauty. ousands and thousands o 
School Information Bureau pence ie Write for 3 hen 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE and Player-Piano Style Brochure. 
Steger & Sons Piano Manufacturing Company 


i : . 1879 
Franklin Square New York Founded by John V. Steger, 1879, a 
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When Lincoln Was A 


Barefoot Boy— 
z 


VERY scrap of printed paper that came to 

his hands was a treasure trove. He read it 
eagerly—conning every line—getting every worth 
while word. 


What a harvest he could have garnered from a 
modern publication! And not the least interesting 
to him would have been the advertisements, with 
their stories and their pictures of products, appli- 
ances and services that have smoothed the course 
of life to a degree unknown and unbelievable in the 
rough pioneer days. 


Nowadays new comforts and conveniences slip 
into our lives almost without our realizing it. We 
are liable to be rather matter-of-fact about it all. 
And advertising that has made it simpler to make 
and distribute profitably innumerable products at 
reasonable prices, has played a leading part in mak- 
ing our life so eminently easy to live. 


Read over the advertisements and try to think 
what the things you see there would have meant to 
our forefathers. Then you'll realize what a service 
and what a convenience advertising is to you. 


Read it. Make use of it! 






































VERVE 


HE Krakauer makes its greatest 
appeal to those who buy for per- 
manence. It retains its distinctive 
tone character into the second genera- 
tion. The passing of the years seems 
only to increase the esteem in which 
the Krakauer is held. 
Catalog of upright, grand, player 
and reproducing pianos on request 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
205 Cypress Ave., New York 
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Warre Mountain Refrigerators 
5 “The Chest with the Chill inIt” 


Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use 
“in over a million homes” 

Easy to clean — economical — 
durable and efficient. 

Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send for 
handsome catalogues and booklets. 


Maine Manufacturing Co. 


sew N.H. — Established 1874 
¥ ~ 














Educating the Child at Home 
By ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 
A practical book containing guidance for moth- 
ers and all responsible for the home life of children. 
This is not a question of elaborate apparatus or 
a mastery of pedagogy. An understanding of 
child nature, sympathy, and common sense have 
been found the prime factors. Its fresh outlook, 
sturdy sense, and simple explanations will make 
this book a blessing in many homes. There is a 
complete index. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK 
EsTaBLISHED 1817 














RITE, paste, erase it— 

with CARTER PRO- 
DUCTS. They're all made 
to put things on paper a 
little better. 

At all stationers. 
THE CARTER’S 
INK COMPANY 


Boston Montreal 
Chicago New York 
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Aspirin 


Always say ‘“Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
tablets, you are not getting genuine Aspirin 
prescribed by physicians for 21 
proved safe by millions. 


years and 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer manufacture of Mono- 
aceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Soap,Ointment,Talcum,25c. ron Aig” bby ty z » Foream 
n, 














address: Cuticura Laboratories 
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“ Ask For 


ct Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 


- Malted Milk 
| Mais | 

& Invalids 

« NO COOKING 

The ‘‘Food-Drink’’ for All Ages. Quick 
Lunch at Home, Office, and Fountains. 

Ask for HORLICK’S 

SF Avoid Imitations & Substitutes 








Safe 
Milk 


For Infants 





i New Shoes 
Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes 


- all feel the same 
(il if you shake into 
them some 


ALLEN’S 
 FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet 
Takes the friction 

from the shoe, fresh- 

ens the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 

FOOT-EASE in the 

foot-bath and enjoy 

the bliss of feet 
without an ache. 

Over 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet 

were used by our Army 5 

and Navy during the 

war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 













Rests the Feet 























Ask for Proof 
that you can 
Hear! 


For fifteen years we have 
been urging every deaf 
person to try the Acous-. 
ticon for ten days, abso- 
lutely free of cost or 
obligation—this because 
we are confident that our constant and expert 
effort has succeeded in keeping it more efficient 
than any other device. We again urge you to 
accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit— No Expense 


If you learn of another hearing device which claims 
equal efficiency, ask for the same free trial which we 
offer and compare the two in your own home. We 
will be very happy to have you choose the one which 
suits you best and return the other. Let no ope con- 
vince you but yourself. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1313 Candler Building 220 West 42 St., N. Y. City 
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| W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN _ 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W._L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO You Ar ONE PROFIT 





STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE F = 


AT THE FACTORY 





= 





$7.00 & $890 SHOES 


ALSO MANY STyLes AT $500 & $620 








WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 





Douglas store. 





W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the best and 
finest selected leathers the market affords. 
We employ the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, all working with an honest determi- 
nation to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W. L. 
We own 108 stores located 
in the principal cities. 
our stores many kinds and styles of high 
class, fine shoes that we believe are better 
shoe values for the money than you can 


You will find in 


IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are exception- 
ally good values. There is one point we 
wish to impress upon you that is worth 
dollars for you to remember. W. L. Douglas 
shoes are put into all of our stores at factory 
cost. We do not make one cent of profit 
until the shoes are sold to you. When you 
buy shoes at any one of our stores you pay 
only one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. Insist upon having 
W. L. Douglas shoes with the name and 











W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the best 
knownshoeTradeMark 
inthe world. It stands 
forthehigheststandard 
of ——~ at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The intrinsic valveofa 
Trade Mark lies in giv- 
ing tothe consumer the 
equivalent of the price 
paid for the goods. 








Catalog Free. 








save money. 


retail price stamped on the sole. Do not blo 
take a substitute and pay one or two extra President 
profits. Order direct from the factory and Ww. “Densiee Shoe Co., 


184 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 











The Wholesome Stimulus— 
the Summer Camp 


An interesting and authori- 
tative article under this title 
may be found in the Summer 
Camp Section in the front 


part of this issue. 

















PicAbrra aap 


recommendsthecareoftheskin, 
not the indiscriminate use of 
cosmetics to cover blemishes. 
Anti Wrinkle Cream, to erase lines and 
keep the skin youthfully smooth; $2. 
Pore Cream, a greaseless astringent 
cream to reduce coarse pores; 


Se von ip ov @ py of ** The Quest of the 

escrtbing Eliz abe th 
; preperatin ns and me ds, 
te Sass sini nk de criptt of 





Salon d’Oro, 673-A Fifth Ave., New York 
25 Old Bond St., London, 
255 Rue St. Honoré, Paris 
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appears every gence in the United Stat tates exclusively in 

iS THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
j ATLANTIC MONTHLY: CENTURY-HARPERS-REVIEW of REVIEWS 

iJ SCRIBNERS and WORLDS WORK, InTHE CANADIAN MAGAZINE in Canada 

Send postage for advice where and how to go. The right hotel ete 

For space and rates in our departments write to 





ni £3...) THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc 8 Beacon St, Boston Mass USA 


CALIFORNIA 








National Park} 


— in California— 


Every month in the year, Yosemite 
National Park, in California, extends 
its welcome to all travelers, to enjoy 
the exceptional beauty and majesty of 
its world famous natural wonders,—its motor 
tours, trail riding, summer and winter recreations, 
and mountain climbing. 

The new, three day “Y T 8” tour, 156 miles 
by railand 240 miles by motor stage, offers a spe- 
cial attraction this year, between June 1 and Oc- 
tober 1, reaching all main points of interest, in- 
cluding Merced River Canyon, Yosemite Valley, 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, Inspiration Point, Mariposa 
Grove of 600 Big Trees, Wawona Point, and 
(after June 15) Glacier Point and Overhanging 
Rock, at a cost of $35.00 for round trip trans- 
portation from Merced, California, where all main 
line railroad tickets permit free stopovers. ; 

See Yosemite this year. Write today 
for free Illustrated Descriptive Folder. 
Address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 
Dept. A Yosemite, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL. _ 








HOTEL ST. FRANCIS||! 


FACING UNION SQUARE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
The preferred stopping place for trav- 
elers the world over. Situated in the 
heart of the city’s business and social 
activities. 


THOS, J. COLEMAN, Manager 














When writing ig to these advertisers wii you 
please mention e-to-go Bureau. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


—— BEACH HOUSE am 


Golt, ¢ curt Bathing. Tennis, ete. Alithe 
benefits on land of an Ocean Voyage. 


MAYEFLOWER JNN 


OUTH 
Cape Cod’s Finest Hotel 
RATES SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED. 














wampscott, 
assachusetts 


A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
where the comfort and pleasure of its 
guests are constantly considered. Every 
guest room connects with private bath. 
Accommodations for oe klet. For 
ae write 


or 
GRaBow COMPANY, INC, 
" R. Grabow, President 


Twenty years under same management. 


g0 early. 
|; LG 








No Place Like 


PORTLAND 


State of Maine’ 


for your vacation. Always cool. 
Delt htful steamboat trips among 

eautiful islands of Casco Kav. 
Saitin Boating, Bathing, Fishinc. 
GOLF and every recreation. Won- 
derful scenery. Excellent hotels, 
boarding houses, cottages. 


AMERICA’S SUNRISE GATEWAY 


Write for booklet to F. W. Cummings, Pub. 
-» Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Me. 











BUNCALOWS 
CAMPS, COTTAGES, AND LOTS 
For saleorrent. Boys and Girls Camps. 
head e Realty Company 
Greenville Junction, Maine 


Mountainview Hotel & Cottages 
In the forest on lake shore of the famous Rang: 
region. Bathing. Boating. Salmon and tr 
fishing, both trolling and fly-casting. The ice w 

Best of Load Arg Booklet. Write t 
. Bowley, Proprietor, Mountainview, Me. 

















Y 28s Saxe Acne S 
LOON LAKE, 1 ME 

In the famous Rangeley region. Elevation 200 

feet. On high forest land on 2 mile lak 

Private cabins with open fireplaces and bat 

Trout & salmon fishing. Golf near. Garage. Book |\ct 





ATLANTIC HOUSE, Nantasket Beach, Mass. 
Wonderfully located on the ete sf the 
ocean, overlooking a beautiful be: Sea 
my ay safe. One = ride 
from Boston by steamer or auto. On the 
road to Plymouth a ands all pores: Gea points. 





partes ab aeaeeey 


Zs HOTEL PURITAN 1 
] 390 Commonwealth Ave, Boston 


_ 
The Distinctive Boston ] 
House. called by globe 4 
er one of the most homelike 
) ana attractive hotels in the world 
« Modest rates. Our booklet has quide » 
te_historic Boston and vicinity. 
j Send to me for it AP Costello.Mgr. 
ee 
WHERE-TO-GO for JUNE closes MAY 1 











We request early receipt of your copy. 


LAKE PARLIN HOUSE AND CAMPS 
invite you to enjoy the grandest of vacations 
1,600 ft. above sea level. Best troutfishing. Garay: 
H. P. McKenney, Prop., Jackman, Me. Booklet 


MICHICAN 


FOR A REAL VACATION TRY 
MICHIGAN ONCE 


Tell us what you wa: 
Miles of Beaches, F ishing, etc.’ 
State Parks for Camping. 


Huron Shore Tourist Association 


Bay City, Michigan 


BAY VIEW HOUSE }32,. 524°" 
Opens June 1. 

36th season under same m ement. 

On Little Traverse Bay, Lake Michigan. 

Airfull Ozone. Pure Water. Good Table. 

All essentials for vacation enjoyment. 


ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 


HA 4th Lake Capacity 125. Lat- 

OHAWK it it equipment, electricity. 
hae iy A running water every room. 

Garage. C. M. Longstaff, Old Forge, N.Y. 


Let us help you pian most enjoyable travel, 























ttwtilbe decidedly toyour advantage to do so. 





FISHING 
Cc ae | a, 


DEEP IN THE MAINE WOO 


Sy HUNTING 
Gaurine 


VIRGIN COUNTRY, AS COMFORTABLE OR AS RIGOROUS AS YOU CARE TO MAKE I 


re loubies make solitudes safe as at home. Easil 
Send 10 cents for ** 1N THE MAINE WOODS 1922”; contains all 
Vacation Bureau, Dept. 





y Loan All kinds of accommodations for both men _* women. 


'o know, articles, illustrations, maps, etc. ; many times worth price. 
1. “BANGOR & ARGOSTOOK R. R., 


angor, Me. 


—— : 














48° 
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HOTE'.-RESORT-& 
CONTINUED 


HAWAII : ENGLAND 


European =n Tours'(? [Enjoy July | HAWAII| Great Eastern Railway 
j Passion Play—France — England—Italy ‘ Highest of England 


Switzerland—Belgium—Holland, etc. emperature 
Comprehensive — Attractive (Official) 1921, 87° 


$555.00 and up Mean high temperature (offi- CATHEDRAL ROUTE 


cial) 1921, 83°. Constant re- . ; . 
35 days and longer freshing trade winds cre-| | East Anglia, Home of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Send for Booklet “E™ 


ate a delizhtful summer] | Dickens and Tennyson Districts, Seaside 
__ J |FRANK TOURIST CO. 


climate,with tropic fruits] | Resorts, Golf. 
a Established 1875 



















tA 











and flowers, outdoor 


“their best. Ine at} | HE FELIX HOTEL 





489 FIFTH AVE., 219 SO. 1STH ST., pearest travel agency for FELIXSTOWE, ENGLAND 
NEW YORK att : PHILADELPHIA’ ae just out; or] | phe most m: ignificently appointed estab- 
aris andeon 






lishment on the East Coast of Engiand, 
owned and managed by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, Illustrated brochure 
on request, 


HARWICH ROUTE 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 

















CONDUCTED SUMMER TOURS 
Oo 


ENGLAND T0 THE CONTINENT 
EUROPE via HARWICH and HOOK OF HOLLAND 
toinclude THE PASSION PLAY also ho I YR nN KE Alse via HARWICH and ANTWERP 
ENGLISH VACATION TOUR DIRECT TO BATTLEFIELDS 
Special Leadership. Write for details CHICAGO via HARWICH-ZEEBRUGGE 


Bureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Stweet Newton, Mass. 








Seana — t delichtfully Pullman Car Trains Luxurious Steamers 
Spenda vacation most delichtfu 

at THE DRAKE, Chicago's great Apply for illustrated booklets. 
hotel. Bathing, tennis, ge H.J. Ketcham, Gen. Agt. 
riding, Atlantic City chairs 311 Fifth Ave. (at 32d St.), New York 
other recreations rightat the ‘acer. aan 

Fronts Lake Michigan,yetvery close 
to the city’s center of activities. 
Write for booklet. Suitesand rooms 
with bath to suit every reasonable 
requirement. Attractive discounts 
for extended periods, 


Chicagos (ity Beautiful Hotel 
Lake Shore Drive 


BLACK 
















CHINA-JAPAN TOUR 

Small party, first class. Sailing from San 
Prane isco June 2Wth, 1922, CLARENC 4 H. 
SMITH, 27 Clinton Ave. +I Rochester, N. Y. 


EUROPE in 22 


ours under escort and independent 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

Italy, Switzerland, France, England 

|| Summer Tours to ALASKA, Pacific 

Coast and the National Parks 








~ ENGLAND and CONTINENT 




































STONE MANAGEMEN 



































| hur Tour Magazine © Travel '’ te “ you all, Free NEW JERSEY 
| eo eco DAIMLER-HIRE, LTD 
|| 248 Washington Street, Boston Wi . D W Oo Oo D | a ’ 9 
4 ||MOTOR SERVICE 
E U R O P E Finest gar bathing on Aeneeien, Dove | City Hire in London and Paris 
AND sea and st water fishing ways | T. th h E 
cool, New 18 hole golf course. Five ouring the out England and 
THE PASSION PLAY mile boardwalk. Refined amusements. , Continent se 
. a ee xcellent hotels, urnished cottages Yaimler- c... limousine — landaulet 
Bn perle-ny w wecbetgnene eet ds and ——, pod booklet = 1 — ||| type cars are equal in eve ry respect t 
Send for our booklet B-1 before making your eta S write - Courtright Smith, | | to the best private motors Jaimler 
lecisio Boar ildwood. trained chauffeurs act as guides and 
patie mee i of Tree, Wile * = interpreters. Seasonal rates. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


Daimler-Hire, Ltd. Air-w 
500 Fifth Avenue New York City MINNESOTA 


jay 
between Paris and London elimi- 
nates the tiresome channe] trip. 


125 minutes from London 





























to Paris 

YRS and Return , For information and rates on elther 
° ° = , or both services,apply to the leadin 
‘ Automobile Tour j Splendid, motor en ath 4 tourist agency in your city, or direc 

: 65 Day itinerary includ- ; hiker trails, free campsites, . » | 
Squer = of Scenic . metropolitan povsioar come» A DAIMLER-HIRE, LTD. 
an istoric Interest in J try inns. . Here th p Madison Ave. New York 
oe the United States, $850 abound and health and all 244 . 























or particulars We summer joys await you! 
jJ.RaymondWilson, toc. | | F wee jan aed be a , TOURS 
a this **Lan en » 
oh Avene See ok if Tisad fous ]|. EUROPEAN TOURS 
EUROPE Priv 7 a Tea —— Popular Routes oy Sightseeing ; 
« + 4 g # t , 
Passion Play. Experi enced ‘conductor’ Operating under the direc: pa a} at ena History, ~ pees 
F.G. DOUGLAS, White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. | MIM, ton of the Mincsota fa. ARN | Music; Travel 1 Schools for Intensive Lan“ 
T , il 1155 East Sixth Street, guage Study. 
RAVEL IN 1922 / St. ‘Paul, Minnesota. ‘ INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
¥ Ask your local ticket agent ‘| |65-B Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
Our large variety of European Tours for about reduced summer fares ee 


the coming summer surely includes the (i Minne: — e U Pp RATES 
very one that will meet your travel needs, ~. : ndependent and ¢ 


Sonducted 
new EUROPEAN CUIDEBOOK 


i European Tigetables, Write 
STAR TOURS 603 —5th Ave ew York 


Where-to-go continued on next page’ 


Write us at once. 
Limited parties enrolling now. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


65-B Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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_____ CANADA CANA 


Chnadian Pacific Rockies" 












































% | 
=. _ y Majestic Mt. Robson. 
/ ly | Alt. 18,089 fe. 

SEALTH-GIVING, THRILLING VACATION ‘ Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park embracs the 
DAYS — camp life In comfort in the most gor- scenic mountain wonders of the Dominion 
geous seenie playground on the Continent, adian National Railways cross the Rockies , 
LAKE WAPTA, on the Great Divide, with its lowest altitude, the easiest gradients and in | ew 
riding over mountain trails, hiking and Alpine of Canada's highest peaks. 
climbing. Your Ideal Vacation 
LAKE O'HARA —beside a lovely Alpine Lake Is realized in the Highlands of Ontario. Alg: 
surrounded by glaciers, one of the most beautitul Park (Alt. 2,000 ft.) — Muskoka Lakes — 

\ spots in the Canadian Rockies. Lakes — 30.000 Islands Georgian Bay—Lake of 

\ YOHO VALLEY — a delightful forest camp close —Kawartha Lakes—Timagami — Nipigon —-Q 

: by beautiful Takakkaw Falls, 1,200 feet of sheer —Minaki. Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Golf, Can, 
foam ingand finest Hotels. Hay fever is unknown 
EMERALD LAKE CHALET on an exquisitely Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime Provinces 
colored lake surrounded by giant peaks. Write Canadian National or Grand Trunk Raillw a, «, 
LAKE WINDERMERE CAMP among the firs 1270 Broadway, N. Y.—64 W. Adams St., Ch cao, 
fringing a warm water lake surrounded by snow asking for Booklet A, mentioning districts 
caps of the Rockies and the Selkirks. Golf and that interest you. 





all kinds of outdoor life ; social diversion in the 
Club House. 
Moderate rates on American plan. 
For information apply any Canadian Pacific 
Office in the United States or 
General Tourist A gent, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Fishing & hunting in big gamo 
country in NOVA SCOTIA, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 















SS “t 
{ ON THE FAMOUS MUSKOKA LAKES 


WINDERMERE HOUSE: ; 











NEW YORK CITY | NEW BRUNSWICK Windermere Canada | 4 
109-118 ti 5q.| 7 Modern ag Best of everything \ 
W. 45th St. Hotel St. James N Y. City Enchanting steamer trips through silver lake " 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An bestudded with hundreds of wooded island 


hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 
appointments of a well-conditione¢ home. Much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shops, Rates 
and booklet on application. W. |. Joumsow Quins 


HOTEL HARGRAVE 


West 724 Street, N. ¥. 300 rooms, each with bath 
Absolutely fireproof. One block to 72d St. entrance 
of Central Park. Comfort and refinement combined 
with moderate r rates. | Send for illustrated booklet 


gems. Hay fever unknown. All water spor 
18 bole course, best in Mushobs, 
Tennis on concrete. Ask for booklet. 


=> =e ee eee eee SSeS =2! 


THE WAWA, CANADA 


tet Lake of Bays, Muskoka 
co TH MER 


150 d= by “rooms. my 847+. scene Ty. 
No flies, mosquitoes, or hay fever. Fishing, 
aw = —— Golf, sean. a Ray 7 Ras g, 
42 West TEL ¥ WEBSTE (Near 5th Ave. )| Boating. inest bathing beac Write 
{ith Street ‘., HO R Now York city.| ROYAL St. jo N. B. to the Canada Railway News pepeeny, 
Apt eae eg stronized by Shopping seetion. HOTEL Union Station, Toronto, for booklet. 
A high-class hotel patronized by tho we desiring the 
stoma toca cnt Nedra | eae eee eT ew ard ican, 00reses| NORTHERN ONTARIO 
rates Spring aad 8 ammer. M ap on request 
ae ——— | 75 with bath. Rates $2.25 ead wo. For Booklet TEMAGAMI WARI-KON CAMP 
ors YOMING 5 __| apply to any Tourist Bureau, Hotel, Railway or LAKE TEMAGAMN! 
‘“*Through Glacier Park | Steamship Agency, or the Proprietors A real North Woods er peert of four million 
with Heward Eaton,” by St. Jo! che oe virgin forest. es. Every Comfort 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, is a real The Raymond & Doherty Co., Lid“: Wonderful ching. | One night from Toronto. Write 
story of a health giv ing summer E | tor booklet. MISS © RR, 250 Wright Ave., Toront: 
a oe — and TRAVEL ~___NOVA SCOTIA __ 
ee eee rae MOTHERSILL’S SEASICK REMEDY) 
Send cotta cottages : 
Sg ce for duly ad Aner | Proent and comet eananen trsisncrnee | LOUR LODGE Sices: 
Ay eg ra . ~~ poe ete. Satisfaction guaran or money refunded. | Free from file osquitoes and hay fever 
in th yy Lamy Arey fakin Wroming. = 4 —— Race see i. #8... thersill’s Golf, Tennis, "Yoating, Bathing, yj feves 
ne’ rave Ook sen m requ on - 
Fatons’ Ranieh, Wolf, W yoming. MOTHERSILL REMEDY COMPANY, Ltd. Garage. V Write for booklet," 
Where to-go advertising covers N. America| J. Henry Smith Building Detroit. Michigan | Where-to-go blankets the income tax payers 


Send Your Boy to Europe this Summer “The Well-Intormed Man is the Traveled Man” 
Select TRAVEL-STUDY Tour “Knowledge — the Kev to Success” 


Personally supervised by Numerous sight-seeing excursions arranged and conducted 

HENRY THOMAS MATTHEWS, M.A, by experienced local guides who will give lectures on 
(Oxon) Professor McGill University, Montreal Artistic, Historical, Literary and Economical subjects. 

Sails June 24th from Montreal by 8.8. Canopie. England, Returning from Liverpoo] August 19th by new S. S. Regina. 

France, Italy, Austria, The Passion Play, The Rhine and Membership limited. $895 payable in Canadian funds. 

Belgium rive for prospectus. 


THE JULES HONE TRAVEL AGENCIES, 83 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 






















































































4 "VIRGINIA _ —— es 


“Channel Bass ts" 


A-1 Hotel Accommodations, Best Va. Cooking, 

Bathing, Boating Inland or Ocean. Booklets. 

A.H.G. Mears, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 
MONTANA 


SPEND THIS SUMMER HIGH UP IN THE 
HONTANA ROCKIES among Glaciers, Lakes, Can- | 





yons. Peaks and hundreds of other mountain won- | 

jers. Camping, Fishing, Pac k —— and Walking | 

Tr Mo ntain-climbir Koa ng. Booklet 

SESIA CAMPS, Ine., RE? LODOE. MONTANA 
TOURS 





E U R '@) P Moderate, 


at 
Covering all places of interest. Penert 
Cor ry Congenial parties. SEAR 
TOURS CO. 1340 Broadway, NAV 


Always advertise as widely as you are able 1 





VIRCINIA_ 








Stony Man Mountain Ranch 
THE EATON RANCH OF THE EAST 


Skyland Inn & Bungalows | 


4,000 ft. above sea, Many novel features. 
Open May 1 to October 15 
The most unique and original resort in the 
United States. Half way between the North 
and the South. enjoying alarge patronage from 
New York, Philadelphia and the South 
A 20-acre vegetable garden. Herd of tuber- 
culin tested cows. Lambs. Chickens. Eggsand 
Ducks from “‘Skyland’s’’ own farm. 50 gaited 
saddle horses. Dancing. Tennis. Swimming 
Pool. 50 bungalows with open fireplaces 
SPECIALTY HONEYMOON TRIPS 
(Sma!! Private Bungalows for 2) 
Most beautiful scenery anywhere east of 
Colorado. Five hundred testimonials. 
Write for beautiful 80-page booklet to Pro- 
prietor GF. Pollock, Skyland, Page Co., Va. 











| Booklet Tim FP iCamps. = Tim, Me 
puarasted Srotts hing and catch fis 

l t laces. Tele 

your familly 








| Quananiche Lodge and Camps 
| Famous salmon fly-fishing in Grand Lake early in 
| May andin3 mile Stream June 1. Write W. G. Rose, 
| Grand | Lake Stream, Washingt » County Maine 


‘DODGE POND CAMPS, Rangeley, Me. 
| Fine fishing and hunting, May to Nov. Ist. Open 
fires, baths. screened porches. Hikes. Lunchesin 
theopen. Golf near. 500-acre reservation. Booklet 


ee WYOMIN 


WYOMING __ 
| Take Your Winter or Sum 
Vacation ona Real Stock en 
Trout Fishing, Horseback Riding. Detached sleep- 
| ing cabins Mountain Camp. Ranch also supplies our 
|table. Make reservations now with W. H. Wyman 
& Sons. Trapper Lodge, Shell. Big Horn Co., Wvo 


' Where to-go has over 4,000,000 readers monthly 




















The Where-to-go Bureau appears 


in six of the best magazines simultaneously 


each month. 
everywher 
United States. 


tables of highest class homes. 


For space and rates write to Where-to-go 
Bureau, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 9, 


Massachusetts. 


They meet the traveler 
> and blanket the wealth of the 


They are on the reading 








Trustworthy Friends of Travelers 
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Accepted dn world over as the best funds a travelers. 


TRAVELERS’ 


P B .o- oy 
A:B-A .tsizz. Cheques 
For particulars, write to 


Bankers Trust Company, New York City 























For your Boy 


If you are planning to send your boy or girl 
to a camp next summer, we would com- 
mend for your consideration the announce- 
ments that appear in the Summer Camp 
Section in the front part of this issue. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


THE SUMMER CAMP 


The facilities of our School Information 


School Information Bureau 


For your Girl 


Bureau are also at your command for any 
additional assistance you may require in 
selecting the summer camp best suited 
to your demands. Address 


Franklin Square, New York City 
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CRUISE 


Around the World 


30,000 wonder miles. 130 days of absorbing 
interest. Every luxury of travel on land and 
sea. Moderate expense. 


Management— Travel Department of the 


American Express Co. 
Sails from New York, Nov. 21, 1922 


on the palatial new 


S. S. Laconia (Cunard) Oil burning 


The first steamer to make the Cruise 
since 1914—the largest and finest boat 
ever to go around the World. A lux- 
urious home, a perfect club in atmos- 
phere and companionship. 

Havana, Panama Canal, San Francisco, Hilo, 
Honolulu, Japan, China, Port Arthur, Tsing 
Tau (Shantung), Formosa, the Philippines, 
Java, Burma, India, Suez Canal, Palestine, 
Egypt, Mediterranean, Europe. Long-to-be- 
remembered shore excursions at every port of 
call. Leaving New York in November the La- 
conia party visits India and the tropical islands 
of the Orient in the most delightful season. 


Limited membership. Rates, including shore ex- 
cursions, $1500 and upwards, according to char- 
acter of stateroom. 


WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 


Many other Tours Spring and Summer 1922 





Just once in 10 years can you <2 
Oberammergau—book throug! 
Gates Tours 


HIS solemn religious festival, enacted almost 

continuously every decade since 1633, is to 
be revived during May, June, July and August of 
1922. Special Gates Tour Bookings will insure 
ope seeing this stirring spectacle and give you, 
n addition, a visit to 36 other old world cities. 
Optional dates of return and extensions may be 
arranged. 

Gates European Tours $395 and up 
Tours ranging from 30 to 90 days are listed, cost- 
ing from $395 upwards. Gates Tours, founded in 
1892, eliminate tourist troubles and annoyance 
and provide world travel at moderate rates and in 
the company of congenial companions. Apply 
direct or to Raymond & Whitcomb Co., Gen- 
eral Agents in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Toledo. Write for 
Booklet ‘‘C-16."" 

All Gates Tours include, without extra cost, Paris, 
the Argonne and other American Battlefields 


GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Moderate Rates”’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London — Paris — Rome 


— —> 











12Canadian 
Day PULSES 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


through the Northumberland Straits, Gut of 
Canso and up the Saguenay River. Magnificent 
scenery, smooth water, cool weather, full 2 days’ 
stop at Quebec. The ship has spacious prome- 
nade decks, and all deck games, many rooms with 
bath, finest cuisine, etc. 


Delightful way to visit the famous and won- 
derful Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 

The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150 and 
up, or one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 and uy 


Tue Macniricent New Twin-Screw 


S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


14,000 tons displacement 
will make 4 unusually attractive cruises 
Sailing from New York 


July 8-22, Aug. 5-19 


No passports required for these cruises. 
For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 
Or any Tourist Agent 
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Summer Cruise to North Europe 


“The Best Planned” Raymond-Whitcomb Ship of Luxury Orient Line's “floating coun- 
Cruise is what the Iceland-North Cape-Norwegian try club” S.S. “Osterley” (18,100 tons displace- 
Fjords Cruise has been called. ‘Midnight Sun”, ment) especially chartered and especially equip- 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, England. ped—a Perfect Ship for a Perfect Summer ora 
Sailing June 28—Cruise rates $675 up, including College Vacation. Comfort aboard and ashore. 
return. Old Europe may be added if desired. Send for Booklet and plans of the “Osterley”. 


Tours to All of Europe 


Every American longs to visit Europe. The best type of Americans, especially ex- 
perienced travelers, go on Raymond-Whitcomb Tours. Results of 43 years success- 
ful American experience and of latest studies by our European staff. Membership 
carefully selected. Perfected itineraries including the impressive ‘‘Passion Play”’, 
the great Battlefields, the romantic Italian Hill Towns, the beautiful Rhine valley. 


Two Cruises Round-the-World 


400th Anniversary Celebration of Completion of 14 days in Japan—4'days jin Java—21 days in 
Magellan's Voyage. Record-breaking in choice of India with optional trips to Himalayas, Khyber 
ships and routes. Brand new and biggest S.Ss. Pass, Agra, and the Taj Mahal. 125 Days of 
“Resolute” and ‘‘Volendam” go on charter after unmitigated delight, travel comfort and unrival- 
just enough work to tune upengines. Luxurious— led experiences. Sailing Jan. 9 and 16, 1923. 
modern—oil-burning—excellently equipped ships. Rates $1050 and up—New York to New York. 


Early applicants have their choice of accommodations 


1923 Cruise to Mediterranean 


S.S. ‘‘Rotterdam"’, famed comfort-ship of Holland-America Line, exclusively 

chartered. 66 days of recreacion and rest on most historic waters of the world— 

lands of art, poetry, drama and history. Azores, Spain, Algiers, Italy, Egypt, Holy 

Land, France—delightful social life and luxurious travel. Sailing Feb. 10, 1923. 
Rates $625 and upward. Write us for details. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 
New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 




















White Star achievement in 
providing utmost ocean com- 
fort is symbolized in the 
world’s largest and newest 
steamship— Majestic —which 
takes her place this spring in 
our service to Cherbourg and 
Southampton. 


This 56,000-ton ship,the su- 
perb new 34,000-ton Homeric, 
and the magnificent Olympic, 
whose fame is already world- 
wide, form a mighty trio to 
maintain regular weekly sail- 
ings from New York. 


Regular weekly sailings to Liver- 
pool via Queenstown with the 
Adriatic, Baltic, Celtic, and Cedric, 
each over 20,000 tons. This ser- 
vice appeals especially to families 
and tourist parties. You land near 
the beautiful Lake District, the 
Shakespeare Country, and the 
Mountains of North Wales. 


Early bookings are suggested 
to secure most desirable accom- 
modations. 





tuvennationas SRCANTILE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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Happy, restful days at 


HALFONTE- 
>| HADDON FALL | 
4 ATLANTICCITY,N.J. | 
> oe Now combined in ownership and 
ae management. Hospitable, quiet, | 
i & homelike. The choice, for many i 

g 


years, of interesting, cultivated people 
seeking recreation. at the seashore. 





Broad deck porches overlooking the 
Boardwalk and the sea, beautiful 
pavilions and sun parlors, pleasant 
sunny rooms, and a personal atten- 
tion perfected by fifty years of service. 
% 18-hole golf, horseback riding on the 
beach, endless amusements, theatres 


and shops. 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. 
American Plan Only. Always Open, 
Write for illustrated folder and rates. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
The new Boardwalk Wing of 
Haddon Hall will be completed 
before Summer. It will enable 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall to wel- 


come twelve hundred guests. 
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|| GOING TO EUROPE? | 





CUNARD—-ANCHOR 
| THERE IS NO BETTER WAY || 


: 7s Cas il i te ei 














of ripe experience os in rendering faithful service 
to four generations of travelers—on a fleet which in 














the matter of construction, magnificence of passenger 
accommodations and management remains unexcelled. 








He ONE MILLION TONS | 
iy OF LARGE & LUXURIOUS STEAMERS 


























their: — the majority equipped with oil-burning engines 
He" AQUITANIA BERENGARIA MAURETANIA | 
! The World's One of the World’s Largest Holder of the “Blue Riband” al 
=A Wonder Ship and most Luxurious Liners of the Atlantic 





For Schedules and All Information apply to 
CUNARD & ANCHOR STEAM SHIP LINES 
Cunard Building New York 


or Branches and Agencies 
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Se Peoker ag Ship eis 25 Broadway, New Yok 


1 am contemplating a trip to te ~ I would prefer to sail from - 
and land at. us > SaebSeee . Please send me your schedules also euggentions regard- 


ing accumenodations. 








Why 
“Wwe invite 
women especially 


S™ THOUSAND MILES from home 
—never before in San Francisco 
—she went to the PALAcE Hore , 


As in her own residence, she received 
and entertained friends who hasten- 
ed to call when her presence was 
known. Between social engagements 
she visited the nearby shopping dis- 
tridt, and arranged her itinerary 
throughout the United States. 


Every hour of the day PALAcE HoTet 
service was active in her behalf —yet 
she never visited the hotel office after 
registering. 

“It pays to stop at the PALACE.” 


Further information upon request 


_ Te 
PALACE 


HOTEL 


c Van ag gement 
HALSEY E M ANWARING 


San Francisco 


«Market at New Montgomery St. 

















} BON, pe 
| BOOK BOXES | 


Assortments: 
$5.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00, etc. 


BOOKS are considered a most welcome Steamer 

yi Gift. The selection has always been troublesome. 

BRENTANO’S, however, havesolved the rroblem 

through their BON VOYAGE BOOK BOXES, 

they making the choice if i inconvenient or impossi- 

)) ble for the Sender. This service is of the greatest 
4 benefit to people throughout the country. 

4 


Orders given immediate attention, 
and deliveries made to Steamers. 


{ BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 
ig 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York 


DN aN eS 


itn AG SARA FALLS TOURISTS 





ne ————————— 
| PREFER THIS BUFFALO HOTEL 
ye will add to your pleasure and comfort 
when you visit Niagara Falls, by stopping 
at Hotel Lenox in Buffalo. 
Quietly situated, yet very convenient to 
business, theatre, and shopping districts, and 
Niagara Falls Boulevard. 


A comfortable, modern hotel, complete in appoint- 
ments and service. Every room an outside room, Excep- 
tional cuisine. European plan. Rates from $2.50 per day. 

Buffalo is the western gateway of the famous Empire 
Tours. Write for Road Guides, Maps, Hotel Booklet, etc. 
Motorists follow Main Street or Delaware Avenue to 
North Street. 

NORTH STREET AT DELAWARE AVENUE 
C. A. MINER, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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‘The Canadian Pacific Route 


Bridging two oceans and linking four continents 








= my 5G: 
ee, " Fortnightly Service ® i: Orient 
we = ee Fastest Time Across the Pacific 
—— > pea magnificent Canadian Pacific Empress Steamships, 
, the largest, fastest and most luxurious on the Pacific 
Fo will link Asia with America this year. 
Empress of Canada - 33,000 tons displacement 
—) Empress of Australia - 31,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Russia - 25,000 tons displacement 
Empress of Asia . - 25,000 tons displacement 


The Canadian Pacific Empresses hold the record for the fastest time to the Orient. 
The new, palatial Empress of Canada and Empress of Australia, now to be 
linked with the well known and popular Empress of Russia and Empress of 
Asia, are marvelous achievements cf modern science and marine architecture. 
They possess individually the grandeur, speed and perfection of appointments 
that make them easily the choice of discriminating travelers. 


Japan, China and the Philippines 


There will be a Fortnightly Service from Vancouver, B. C., via Victoria. 
The new Empress of Canada is scheduled to make her maiden voyage June 29th. 


Plan your trip now to Japan, Korea‘and Manchuria. See Fujiyama, visit the Forbidden City of 
Pekin, the great Oriental ports of Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 


As easy as a trip to Europe 
For rates and full information about your ocean and rail trips 


Ask the CANADIAN PACIFIC 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Madison Ave., at 44th St. 
MONTREAL, CAN.—141 St. James St. CHICAGO, ILL.—40 N. Dearborn St. 
Canadian Pacific Offices All Over the World 













' Rock Island Lines 


7 732 La Salle Station, Chicago 
8 Please mail me, without charge, your pub- 


8 lication on 


€ ©) Colorado D California 
8 [Check the book or books you desire] 
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Send for this book. Read it carefully, paying 
special attention to the illustrations. You will then 
be able to plan your summer outing intelligently. 
Sent without charge upon receipt of coupon. 
California folder pick mailed when requested. 
Fill out and mark the coupon; mail it today. 


The lowest in years; placing Colorado, California, the 
National Parks and vacation grounds of the West 
within your easy reach. 

We shall be glad to plan your trip, advise you about 
its cost, and furnish detailed information about Rock 
Island service—the Golden State Limited, to and 
from California; the Rocky Mountain Limited and 
other fast Rock Island trains to and from Colorado, 


Comfort and courtesy are your fellow travelers on the 








Greatly Reduced Fares 


¥ Rock Island Lines 


a Mr. L. M. Allen, Dice President 
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Direct 
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AKE advantage now of the new 

service offered by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, from San Francisco 
to the Philippines. 

Your travel experience, to be full, 
must include Manila, “The Pearl of the 
Orient.” Set among Islands eloquent of 
modern American history, bathed in all 
the exotic languor of the South Pacific, 
teeming with a population drawn from 
every quarter of the globe, Manila offers 
a variety of entertainment and strange 
fascination not easily equalled. 

Now for the first time you are offered 
a direct, modern American service from 
San Francisco to Manila, via Honolulu— 
a service operated by a company of 74 
years’ experience in ocean passenger 
traffic. The ships, owned by the United 
States Government, are new, swift, Ameri- 
can-built, oil burning vessels, equipped 
with every luxury. Send the blank today 
for full information. 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company 


508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 10 Hanover Sq. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. New York City 


Service 
to MANILA 





U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION 
DIVISION 1385 





San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Washington, D.C. 







Write for Booklet 


The information blank below, filled 
out, will bring you your Government’s 
authoritative travel booklet, together 
with full information about these U. 8. 
Government ships. Act now, while 
you can still secure bookings in this new 
service. Send the blank today. 


Pee | 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Division Washington, D. C. 
P.M. 1385 





Please send me without obligation the 
U. S. Government Booklet giving travel 
facts and also information regarding the 
U.S. Government ships. 

I am considering a trip to the Orient B 
toEurope 0,to South America O, I would 
travel ist class 0, 2nd 0, 8rd 0. Going 
alone 0, with family (0), with others 0. 

I have definitely decided to go 0, lam 
merely considering the trip 0. 

If | go date will be about__________ 
pe 
Business or Profession __ ae 
My Street No. or R.F'.D———____-_—— 
Lee : —J 


ee 
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Handkerchief Pool, Yellowstone National Park J.B Hemet past 


Awash boiler 25000 years old 


Handkerchief Pool is but one of the thousands of geysers and pools 
in the Yellowstone. Thermal action causing these hot springs, 
has been going on over 25000 years 


In Yellowstone Park 


Everybody should count as a part of his or her education, a trip 
through this famons Park and the particular country traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Here are the states where immensity rules. 
Farms run to thousands of acres! Glaciers antedate time! 
Flourishing cities of marble and steel! Mountains everlasting — 
covered with snow! Get acquainted with them this summer. 


Greatly Reduced Fares 
Northern Pacific Ry. 


North Coast 
Limited— 

all steel crack train 
of the Northwest. 
Leaves Chicago at 
10:10 a. m. daily. 


*2000 Miles of Startling Beauty” 


From St. Paul - Minneapolis to Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, Victoria. Excellent hotels throughout entire route. 
Wonderful summer climate — with bracing, cool, pine-laden air. 
Trains that offer every desired luxury. 


Write for Free Book — Yellowstone National Park, 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Mgr., St. Paul, Minn. 
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A= California Summer” is an 
experience that you, perhaps, have yet 
to enjoy. 1 have enjoyed many since I first 
heard of their almost unbelievable attrac- 
tions. Ninety nights in June, July and Au- 
gust under blankets is the rule. 


A friend once amazed me with that state- 
ment. I had never been to California. But 
I travel widely, and once went there—to 
see for myself. 

I’ve spent seven summers there since 
then. 

In no other land are there so many dif- 
ferent diversions and strange sights. And 
nowhere else, it seems, do you feel as you 
do here. 


You're at your best in golf and every 
other sport. It’s in the air. And there’s 
interesting changes wherever you may turn. 

Lunch on a great desert like Sahara. Dinner that 
evening in a famous restaurant in one of the world’s 
large cities. The same evening, a visit to the 
seashore. 

4,000 miles of paved highways, smooth as city 
streets, to take you to these places. 

You fish in mountain lakes or streams, rest at 
mountain camps, ride horseback over wild trails, 
bathe at a seashore resort at the foot of a mountain 
range. 

Such is this great summer playground from en‘! 
to end. 








<< 





y Here Youre at Your Best 


no matter what you wish to do. 


By a TRAVELER 
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Stupendous hundred-mile views are everywhere on 
clear days from many points. 

And all these diversions within a radius of a hun- 
dred-mile drive over perfect roads. 

Add these attractions to an ideal summer climate 
warm days and nights that are really cool and you 
have not an imaginary summer wonderland, as this 
may seem, but one in fact. 

Southern California is America’s ideal summer 
as well as winter resort. Average mean tempera- 
ture: June, 66 degrees; July, 70 degrees; August, 
71 degrees; September, 69 degrees.—The 44-year 
record of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 

Summer? An amazing summerland—you'll never 
spend a more delichtful, restful, interesting summer 
anywhere. Best of all, you'll have this complete 
change! And in that feature is the real value of 
vacations. 

Ask any railroad ticket office for further informa- 
tion, or mail coupon below. 

Special, low-rate, round trip fares beginning 
May 15th—No more War Tax. 

Plan now for this summer. Let the family have 
this great change and great trip. 





. LL A RY TT 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 

Dept. M-505, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


| Please send me full information about the sammer 
4 vacation possibilities in Southern California. 
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Watch those first 10 years 


HOSE who study human _ habits 
agree that most of our good habits are 
formed before we are ten years old. 


That is why the mother’s watchful care 
and early teaching are so important. 


Millions of mothers believe that Ivory 
Soap cleanliness is a basic part of their 
children’s education. They use Ivory 
Soap from the very first—for the baby’s 
bath, clothes, bottles, nipples and utensils. 


Then the child begins to do things. 
And so, Ivory Soap washes doll clothes 
and doll faces. Of course, she takes her 
own bath with it, too. 


IVORY SOAP. [| 


a 


Right now, while she is still young and 
eager to learn, teach her the seven im- 
portant things about fine soap. They are: 
Purity, mildness, whiteness, fragrance, 
abundant lather, easy rinsing and 
“Tre Floats”’. 


Having learned these she will probably 
use Ivory Soap always, because Ivory 
combines all seven. 


For these same seven reasons you are 
probably now using Ivory today for your 
face and hands, for your bath, for your 
hair, and for laundering your silks, laces, 
woolens and other delicate garments. 

] 


) 


«] 99%% PURE 


Whenever soap comes 
in contact with 
skin—use Ivory. 


the 
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IGHTY years of experience, one hundred and fifty offices throughout 
the world, a competent staff, knowledge of routes, accommodations 
and prices—are all at your service when you travel ona COOK ' Sitinerary, 
either independently or on one of the many escorted tours. 
Special attention 1s called to our manifold Summer Programs covering 
all parts of Europe this season; to our wonderful 


SUMMER CRUISE around the MEDITERRANEAN 


by the specially chartered new Cunard-Anchor Liner ‘“*Tuscania” —(July 5th to Sept. 6th) 

—covering all the principal points of interest in the fascinating lands bordering that 
famous Inland Sea and affording opportunities of visiting—during the Cruise-— various 
other parts of Europe Option to return via North Atlantic 





Other Suggestions Include 
THE PASSION PLAYS AT OBERAMMERGAU 
for which we are Official Foreign Agents) 
CRUISES TO NORTH CAPE AND NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
AND 


AN EXQUISITE 
CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD 


by the new, sumptuous and extraordinarily comfortable Cunarder ‘‘Samaria’’—21,000 tons 
Jan. 20th to end of May, 1923. 
CRUISE STRICTLY LIMITED TO 400 GUESTS 


The utmost in luxury, meeting every possible demand and suiting almost every purse. 


THOS. COOK # SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 56l Fifth Ave. 
=> BOS TON 
PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
MON TREAL 
TORONTO 
“VANCOUVER ff 


ae 


































NG The Vose liad Ve 


lms incomparable Tone —the one | : 
quality above all others which 
makes a real piano. The exquisite 
tone of the Vose Grand distin 
guishes it from all other pianos. | 

We appt Gumpatioone 

Ww t fully illustrated ta 
log an "i floor pattern of the Veue Grand 
also our easy paym mt plan. 

Vose & Sons Piano Company 
155 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 











SN’T it better to make 

health feel at home while 
you have it, than to send it 
costly invitations to come 
back after you’ve lost it? 


The caffeine properties in 
coffee and tea do upset the 
nerves of many, and so dis- 


turb health. 


There’s no such element 
in Postum, but there’s 
plenty of comfort and satis- 
faction to taste. 





A word to the wise 


Postum for Health 
“There’s a Reason” 





Cocoa 


is pure and good, de- 
licious and nutritious. 
Genuine made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. / 


Booklet of Choice Recipes , A 
sent free 





































was the first reliable fountain pen made. 

Thirty-eight years of experience gained 
and applied have kept it the last word 
in fountain pen efficiency, 


Three Types 
Self-Filling. Reguler and Safety 
$2.50 and up 


Selection and Service 
at best dealers the World Over 


L.E.Waterman Company 
191 Broadway New York 






























